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ADVERTISEMENT. 


amples for Latin Exerciſes, adapted more par- 
eh to the Rules of that Grammar. 


To ſay nothing at preſent of former Colleci- 
ons of this Kind, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 
be Examples of this Book are almoſt all fon nd- 
ed on Claſſical Authorities. 


For the farther Benefit of Tuition, a new 
- Pablication' is preparing for the Preſs, for the 
early inſtruction of Youth in Antient Hiſtory, 


_ Hiſtoria Antiqua. 
. Joey 9, 2759- . 17 47 


r 


Lands Publi hed. 


turned into Latin, containing, 
1. The Hiſtory of the Heathen Deities. 
2. The Antient Hiſtory of Greece, 
3: The Antient Hiftory of Rome. 
4. T he Anzient Hiſtory of Britain. 
Wich an Account of the Principal Greek and Ro- 


man Clafhc Writers, and other eminent Pertons 


of each Nation. The whole adapted to the early 
| E of Youth in the Knowledge of 


oyed. 
nent Greece and Britain, with a Plan of Old 


. 2793. 


— 


ON the Publication of the Introduction ts 
the Latin Tongue, lately printed at this 
Preſs, it was found neceſſary to form new HX 


aud will ſoon be publiſhed, under the 7 tle of TE 


Hiſtoria Antiqua, or, Antient Hiſtory, to be 


"Hiſtory : The ſeventh Edition reviſed and im» 
r To which is now firſt added, Maps of 
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Things are at Hand, with whom is Virtue. 


PHE. 


Firſt CONCORD. 


T be Agreement of the Nominative Caſs 
23d the Verb. 


verbum Perſonale concordat, Kc. 


A Verb Per fue (or, a Verb that has Perfons 3 
as, firſt, ſecond, and third,) muſt be of the 


fame Number and Perſon with the Nominative | 


Caſe, as, 


1. Virtue excalleth al Things in itſelf, all PI 
2. Good Men hate to tin from a Love of Virtue. 

3. Wicked Men fancy that they can appeaſe the 
Gods with Gifts and Victims, but they loſe both E 
their Labour and: Coft. 


4 Dear. are Parents, Children, Kinsfolks, 


Friends, but our Country alone contains the Af- 


fections of all theſe : What good Man therefore 


would ſcruple io die, if he can be ſerviceable to * 
Country? | 


$: No Man enjoys oerpetual Good. 
6. Play ſuits not 1 age. 


wnlefs for Diſtinction's Sake, or when an Emphaſis. 
| (i. e. a particular * or V themen ce of — on} 


9 it; „ 
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7. Where prudent Counſellors are wanting, a 
Nation goes to wreck, as à Ship does without a 


Pilot: Nor is one ſufficient ; for then only is a 4 


Etuntry ſafe, when many wiſe Men govern Affairs. 
8. The Phyfician who has done his beſt, is ac» 


Ad guitied, tho“ the Patient die, and fo is the Advo- 
cate, tho? the Client loſe his Cauſe. 


9. It is better to be called too liberal than un- 


gratcful ;. good Men will praiſe the one, and bad 


Aan will condemn the other. 
10. Too much Liberty will end at laſt i in ſome 
great Evil. 


Note, If tn two or more N. omi native Caſes 1 = 
with or without a Conjunct ion copulative, come be- 


fore a Verb; the Verb may be rendered 7 in the Plus 
ral Nunber | 


1. Feod and Apparel * ze ve to the 


Health of the Body, not to Pleaſure. 


2. The Wife and Huſband ought never to be | 


angry both at once. 


3. Life, Death,” Wealth, Poverty, have great 


3 Irfiuence over all Men. 


Winti ves Pronominum raro, &c. 


HE Nominative Caſe of the Pronouns, Ego, 
Tu, Nos. Vos, are ale expreſſed in Latin, 


1. When Z ** not Four Buſineſs, do not 
a regard mine. 


1 
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2. T knew not the Way of ſpeaking ill; but 5e 
are now my Leaders, and 1 am determined to fol- 


low you. 


3. Centainly IJ am the vnhappieſt Man in the 
World; if any Miſchief happeris to our Family, 
J feel it firſt, J Know it firſt 5 
4. As we ae happy or miſerable, compared with 


others, ſo other People are miſcrable or happy, 


compared with us. Es 
5. I think you are of a mild Diſpoſition towards 


you Children, and that your Son is dutiful; but 


he did not know you enough, nor yo him; this 
often happens, where they live not well. 
6. Ion arc a Judge z lee that you are not accuſed 


of any Thing. 


7. We ate Rulers of the State ; ye not even of 


Slaves. 


So if He or They (or Men, Perſons, People, 


ſpoken in general) come before a Verb, you muſt” 


leave out the Nominaiive Caſe in Latin, unleſs as 


in the foregoing Rule it be required by ſome D Mine- 


— 


tion or Eu ha of Expreſſion ; as, 


1. He was accounted noble among his Equals. " 
2. They direct us well, who forbid us to do 
what we doubt whether it be juſt or unjuſt, 


5 Aliquando Oratio eſt Verbo, &c. 7 


S Ometimes @ whole Sentence, or Part of a Sen- 


tence, or an Infinitive Mood, flands inflead of a* 


| Nominative Caſe to the Verb ; as, 


6 


i Rill 8 a Nation: ta know . 


— ExAMprs. 


1. To eg leer what any one may think of him; ig. 
the Part not only of an — Man, * of one 


* diſſolute. 


. It is the Part of a young Man to reverence. 


- bis Elder s, and to chuſe the beſt and moſt approved 
of them, on whoſe Counſel and Authority he may 


rely | 
3 It is right even for us old Men to > obey old 


4 To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 
5. To fear God is the Beginning of Wiſdom, _ 
6. If in ſpeaking there is Gravity mixed with 


| Modeſty, nothing can be. more admirable, eſpecially = 
: in a young Man 


7. To ſee not only what is before 18. but even 
10 foreſee thoſe Things that are future, is Wiſdom. 
8. lt is not enough to * unleſs we do what 


we know. 


9. The great Difficulty is: to begin; for weak. 
Minds dread new Experiments. 
10. What ſball fall out, is not in our Power to 
chuſe; but it is in our Power to manage and ime 
prove that which — and lurn it 19 our Ad- 


| Vantage. 


11. Such a. Firtuc it is to be filent, that hs, who. 
underſtands nothing, is deemed wiſe ſo long as 


he holds his Peace. 


12. To live is common to Men with Brutes, 


but to live well is our main Buſineſs. 


13 1t is no: Shame not to overtake a Man, if we 


follow him as faſt as we can. 


14. It is a great Pleaſure, zo ſeca Friend pleaſed, . 


but a greater to make him ſo. 


15. If it be great Wiſdom in a private Man, ze „ 


16. It 


Exatisn Franetes, 7 


16. I will cure no Man to tell him his Neigbh- 
bour was cured. e 


| Aliquando Adverbium, &c. 


_ 5 4 D ſometimes an Adverb, with a Genitive- 
| 4 Caſe, is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb. 


1. 4 ſmall Part of the Booty ſatisfied me. 

2. For a great Fault, @ mall puniſhment i: 
enough from a Father. 7 2 
3. Not a little Art is neceſſary if a Man deſires 
to pleaſe a Fool. : 5 


I. Verba infinitivi modi, &c. 


 FERBS of the Infinitive: Mood only, have an 

Accuſative Caſe between them, as the reſt have 
à Nominative ; ſo that if a Noun, or Pronoun, with © 

the Compun&tion that before it, either expreſſed or 
under/iood, comes before a Verb, you may in Latin 

_ leave out the Conjunfiom, and put the Noun, or 
Pronoun, in the Accuſative Caſe, and the Verb in 

| the Infinitive Mood; which is govern'd of that Age 
cuſative Cafe. ee E 


1. Nothing can be more fooliſh than thoſe 
=. whom they call Buffoons ; they pretend that they 
ſ _ know all Things, and yet they know nothing. 
2. I had rather my Enemies ſhould envy me, than 

I envy my Enemies. Res Kod = 

3. It is to be obſerved that there is no greater 
_ Peſt in Friendſhip, than Flattery. 


4 n 
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- 


are very ſufp! 


for you to ta 
12 lt becomes him, who hath not 3 amiſs, : 
to be bold, and ſpeak — for humlelf. 


2 


| 8 1 
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4. It is certain that A. obedient to Nature, 


cannot 1n1ure Man. 


No one thinks that he owes us any Thing, 
who hath borrowed our Jime when this is the 
only Thing; which even a grateful Man cannot 
Tepay. 
6. I do not ſay +; 3 that Portion. which is 
commonly calied a Portion, but Chaſtity, and' 


Mod-ity, the wo on my Parents, and the Fear 


of God © 
7. Baniſhment is not terrible to thoſe who take 


the whole Earth to.be one City. 


8. No Man can think that he did any thing to- 
wards procuring his natural Beauty or Wit; and 
therefore he ought not to value himlelt for them. 
. He that deals fincerely in all his Actions, is 

both tafe and ec nie; but he that relies upon- 
Fraud and Tricks of deceiving, ſhali find bis Cun- 
ning fail him at laſt. 
10. All xho are a little down in the World, . 

1ous ; they take every Thing as an 
Affront, ang alwys think themſelves flighted on 


the Accounthf their Rlistortunes. 


it lf an 
it ſeriouſly. 


II. Vertum i inter duos nominati vos, c. 


Thing be ſaid in Jeſt, it is not right 


HE Sy A Verb comes between two Nominative 
Caſew due of which is fingular, the other. plu- 
ral, the Herb may agree with either of them : (Be- 

cauſe the Subject and Prædicate may be uſed reci- 

| lh. as mihi atria eſt Athene, my Country is 
| Athens, 


c ne | 


I 
[ 
: 
| 


calin and compo ſed 


1. What be v ulgar make light and caf 


Exorisn Exameres. 8 
Athens, or, Athens is my Country) but the F. ers 


generally agrees with the former. 


1. All Things were Sea. . 
2. Joys were the N N of our Sorrow. 3 
reat Riches by the Law ol N ature, are 
8 7 
4. To be content with our own is + the greateſt YL 
and moſt ſure Riches. 
5 Her Portion is ten Talents. 
6. The Delights of a Fool are Folly and Mad- 


neſs ; Letters to him are a Thing of nought ; and 
Virtus ſeems a Trifle ; his Eloquence is Curſing, 
; and T anne. > is the Dialect of his Commands. 


Ul. Nomen Multitudinis, &c. 


; A Noun f ignifying Many, or more than One, fach 


as, vulgus, populus, turba, civitas, pars, ma- 


nus, caterva, proles, uterque, aliquis, quiſque, neu- 


ter, & have ſometimes (not always) a Verb 


Plural after them, the" the Noun be of the — 


lar Number. 


ſuffering, the wiſe Man ſoftens to mie by 1 by — 


Meditation. 


2. Some Men in all their Aftions court and 


hunt after Fame ; which Sort of Men are commonly. 
much talk*d of, but inwardly little reverenced. 


3. Beware even of falſe Accuſations, for the 
common People, being ignorant of the Truth, judge 


by Opinion and Report. 


4. How happy am I, when whoever ere me, 
they 93 my good F ortune |! 
5. Both 


Manner. 
J. Part ſought to encounter Dangers, from 


10 FEnxciin ExaMPircs 


. Both where at home. 
. Both are impoſed upon in an extraordinary 


Magnanimity, and others from Impetuoſity, or 


for the Rewards of Victory. * 
* All the T. outh % were met together. 


second CONCOR D. 


- The Agreement of the Subſtantive, andthe 


Adjective, Participle, &c.q 


Adjedtiva Participia, et Pronomina, c. - 


1 AI r 


e. Participles and RN muſt agree 


— the Subſtant: ve, in Gender, N umber, and 


; 5 3 does 1 it e a Man to hide binſelf, . 


and to ſhun the Eyes and Ears of Men! A good 


Conſcience ſummons a Croud, and a bad one, even 
jn Solitude is anxicus and wneaſy. 

2. To me the Remembrance of Friends | is pleas 
ing and agreeable : | enjoyed them. while living. 


as if I was about to loſe them; and | parted from 
nem, as if I was to meet them ag: _ 


J- | Boil 


* N ac 
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. 3. Evil Communication corrupts good Manner s. 

: 4. He is miſerable, who ſeeks for ſomething to 

ent, and finds it with difficulty; and he is more 

niſerable, who ſeeks it with pain and finds nothing, 

; and moſt miſerable is he, who when he is hungry, 

[ has nothing to cat. TR 33 
F. There is more ſatisfactign in a bit of dry 
Bread in the open Field, with Love and Con- 
cord, than in an Houſe — of the 5% Chear, at- 
tended with Brawling, Contention, and Strife. 

6. An Aflion will not be right if the Hill be 
not /, tor on the Will depends the Action; aud 
ttuie Habit of the Mind cannot be pcryect, unleſs. 
itt perceives the whole Duty of Life, knows how | 
„ co judge of Things, and reduceth them all to 

7. Poverty becomes the heavier, if infamy is 


added thereto. 1 | 
38. The [nfamy of Men is immortal, © 
9. As to Riches, they are defired partly for the 
neceſſary Uſes of Life, and Partly for Pleaſures. 

10. The Deſires and Fears of the Covetous; 
i the Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are 
0 greater Pain than the moſt laborious Work, 
11. True Wiſdom is ſuch an ineflimable Fewe!, 

that the moſt precious Pearls are not worthy to 
come in competition with it. 5 3 
12. Nature brought us into the World naked ' 
and wnarmed, and . us with no Weapons 
J N 


a 


11. Pane 
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II. PARTICIPLES. 


1. The Defire of Good is always fafe. De 
vou aſk what this is, and from whence it arriſeth ? 


will tell you; from a good Conſcience, from 
honeſt Thoughts and juſt Actions, from a Diſ- 
dain of all fortuitous Things, and from a conſtant 


Tenour of Life, keeping one and the ſame pleafing 


Road. 


2. Sodo all Things, as under the Eye of ſome 
good Man, always preſent ; and when you have 


made ſo great a Progreſs, as even t reverence 


yaurſelf, you may diſmiſs your Tutor. 
23. There is a certain Joy which reaches us 
from thoſe we love, even in their Ab/cnce ; but it 

zs light and tranfitory ; whereas the Preſence and 

_ Converſation of a Friend has ſomething of a 

more lively Pleaſure, eſpecially if we ſee not only 
him we deſire, but ſuch a one as we would wiſh = 
him to be. * 3 
4. Wealth gotten by diſhonomable Means ſoon 
waſtes away, but what is gained by honeſt Labour 
ſwells to a greater Heap, which moulders not, but 


Kill increaſes. 


5 If the Fields lie fallow and neglefed, a Fa- 
mine muſt needs follow; but good _Huſbandry be- 


Fowed upon them, makes grest Plenty. 


6. Old Age is venerable, when a Man's paſt 
| Life hath been truly virtuous and uſeful. | 
7. He that willingly receives a Command, takes 
off the ſevereſt Part of Servitude : Not he that is 
commanded. is wretched, but he that does a Thing 
unwillingly. R N 
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III. PxrxonouUuNs. 
1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time) leave low 


and ſordid Cares to others, apply your Mind te 


your Studies; let this be your Buſineſs, and your 


| Recreation, y:ur Labour, and your Reſt ; the Ob- 
| jeQ of yeur Vigils, and your Dreams; plan out 


and compoſe ſome Work, that may be always 
your own. 1 5 wa 
2. if a good Man and a wicked Man fail both 
in the ſame Ship, it is impoſſible that the /ame 
Ilind which tavours the one, ſhould croſs the 
other. „ 


3. As for Charity, it is never to be expected 
from a covetous Man, who dreads to leſſen h:s 7 
wn Heaps, more than to ſtarve his poor Neigh= 


4. Look round on all Things ; every one hath 
its proper Colour, its «wn Figure, and Dimen- 


fions. And this, among other things, ſtrikes me 
with Admiration at the infinite Wiſdom of our 
great Creator, that, in ſuch a vaſt Variety of 


Things, he hath made none exactly alike ; thoſe 


_ which ſeem ſo, when compared, will appear diffe- 


rent : Among ſuch Variety of Leaves cvery one 


is marked with its own Propriety, 


Aliquando Oratio ſupplet, &c. - 
Ometimes a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, ſup* 
' plies the Place of a Subſlaniive ; the Ad jectiue 


| being put in the Neuter Gender. 


1. It is abſurd to anticipate Evil, and to pre- 
ſuppoſe thit, which it 950 be Time 12 


IC :  EncGLI$SH EXAMPLES. 
bear when it happens ; and thereby loſe the En- 
zoyment of the preſent Time, through Fear of 
what is to come. 

2. This 1s 10 ſcandalous. which is wont to 


be objected to us, that we ſpeak the Language, but f 


do not the Works of Philoſophy. 
Not to return one good Office for anther 
78 "dunes; ; but to return Evil for Good, is dia- 
Zolical. 

4. Think not moch t to take a long Journey to 
uch as profeſs to teach you ſomething uſeful. | 
For it 5 a Shame that ſince Merchants pats over 
Jo many Seas to increaſe their Eſtate, young Men 
mould be loth to travel for the Improvement of 
their Underſtanding. _ 
F. Itis a Favour, I confeſs, to cure a Wound 
or 3 ; but to make the Mennd or Diſcaſe for 


#he Sake of curing it, is barbarous. 


6. To die in Battle, is mere preferable than to | 


Jave one's Life by Flight. 

. It is pleaſant to x iP) upon the Shore, and 

ſee a Ship toſſed by the Waves: 7: 2s pleaſant to 
tand in the Window of a Caſtle, to lee a Battle, 
and the various Events below. 
38. If we confider the Fxc&] Hence and Dignity 
Of Nature, we ſhall quickly find how fameful it 
is to diflolve into a luxurious Softneſs and [Deli- 
cacy. And how becoming on the other Side, to 
Ure frugally, temperately, gravely, aud ſoberly. 


THE 
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Third CONCORD. 

7 be 8 _ of the Relative and n. 
dent. 
Relativum cum Antecedent, WC 


PH E Relative muſt agree with the Antecedent;: 
or Subſtantive going before it, in Gender, Num 


ver and Perſon ( but not always in Caſe) as, 


We muſt propoſe ſome End as the principal 


| Good, at which we muſt aim ſtrenuoufly, and 
to whichevery Thought. Word, and Aftign, muſt 


be addreſſed; as a Mariner ſteers his Corſe by a 
certain Star. 


2. The wiſe Man deſpiſes lende and Con- 


tumely. which may be called the Shadow of an 
Injury, ſaying, theſe Thing happen to me * 


deſervedly or und-fervedly ; if defervedly, it is 
not Contumely, but Judgement ; if nents, 


let lim bluſh for it, who hath done me io much 


lajuſtice. 
3. He is not brave and ſtrenuous, who ſhuns 


Labour, but he whoſe Mind gathers Streng h ttom 
_ the Difeulties that ſurround him. 


4 It ſignifies nothing what your Condition is 
if it ſeems to you a bad one: for he is not happy. 


vhs does not think hiniſelf fo. 


B 2- ; 5. The 


176 
5. The Good, which may be given, may like- 
wite be taken away. 


Exclisn ExaMPLes. 


when it ſees its Faults, which it knew not before : 


demſelves to be ſick. 


be carried on prudently, and — good Advice, 
i we would have them prove ſucceſsful. 


8. To ſeme Men, eſpecially ſuch as ſubſiſt b 
Dealings in the world, a good Name is fo heed, 


their Livelihood ; ſurely than it is no light Matter 
10 roba Man of what is ſo valuable to him. 


from dhe antient Viitue of the Family. : 
to. This is commonly the Fortune of thoſe that 


ſome who do the like to them. 


Mind, which is not crafty to deceive, but ſo cau- 
tious as not be deceived. 


Likeneſs of Manners hath formed. 


nor Fear, nor any Proſpect of Intereſt can diſu- 
nite ; with which Men — and for which they 
Icruple not to die. 

14. He looked well to the Safety of the Citi- 


prehended. 
15. Theſe have worked but one Hou, and you 


| Kprden and Heat of the Dav. 
16, Some 


0 


6 It is a Sign of a Mind greatly i Improved, 
as we congratulate ſome ſick Perſons, on knowing | 


7. Raſhneſs ſpoils the beſt De/igns ; which muft 


. fary, that it may well be reckoned as à means ot 


9. The Honor and Comfort of Parents conſiſt 
in a numerous Offspring, which degenerate not 


il and deceive others, they at laſt meet with : 


11. What is there comparable to a prudent * 


r e 


12. That Friendſhip is mad pleaſant, which 5 
13. That is true Friendſbip. which neither Hope ; 


Zens, wherein he underſtood his own to be com- 


have made them equal to us, who have borne the ; 


' 
: 
2 
1 
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16 Some men travel here and there to ſhake - 
off the inv:.11d Lad of the Mind, which by ſuch 
Agitation only become more nkf.me: as in a 
Sh. b. a Bur then that is fixed and immoveable, 
Mamns it the lets, while tuch as ate moveable are 
apt to fink rhe Side, to which they roll; by their 
une * Pieilute. 

F. Either, in hearing or reading, we muſt not 
W at ol or new coined Words, or extravagant 
NMictaj Joy 1, and thetorical F of Sptech; © 


but ob! erve ſuch Precepts as may prove of uſe ; 


and remark (uch noble and manly Sentences as 


may be transfered to Things. Let us fo learn, 
that what were Words, may become Works. 


Al. quando Oratio ponitur, &c. 


4 GOnetines a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, an- 


fſwering to the Dueſtion who or what? ſupplies * 


the Place of an Antecedent ; and then the Relative 
mu /i be inthe Neuter Grades , 


FW hea d ar 7 Tae in idle and unprofitable 
2 a, which makes he ſeem hort; whereas it 


is long enough to accompliſh the greateſt Things, 


Ty we K Our how to ule it rightly. 


2 The P. Leon of Riches, and all n 


Tings. 13 precarious and uncertain; Which makes 
the wie man deſpiſe them, and reſt contented in * 
mw Peſſcfiton of Virtue and a good Conſcience. 
3. O Men have weak Deferes, which makes 


th lecm temperate. 


4. Whena vain glorious Man fails of his Aim. 
when he miſſes the Praiſe. and perhaps meet with ' 


Ar (which often happens to che vam-gfrr= 


B 3 ous) 


; 
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ous) then what Diſturbances and Diſquiets, and 


even Tortures, is he under? 


5. 4 Fool (like a Beaſt) is no ſconc! frovoted 
But be 77. grows angry; and which 1s Wörſe- u ap- 
Pears in mediately in his Countenance, Words, 
and Actions: Whereas a prudent Man is — 

unſeemly tranſported by bis Paſhon ; but 
his Reſentment even 'of the moſt — n 
Re Juris. 


Relativum inter duo, &c. 


| FL a Relative comes between FR Ab bambus not 
of the ſame Gender; The Relatives may ugree in 
Gender, with the latter of the Subſlantives:; „ as, 


1. How full of Reaſon and Counſel is that 


Animal, whom we call Man ! 


Or. ET) the Satin, | 


1. Nothing is wretched, but when you think 
3 It ſo, this very Place which you call Bani/hment, 
js to the Natives their dear Country; -ndghow. 
many, where they to enjoy, from the Remains of 
your, fortune, but the leaſt Part; would think 


themfſclves near Heaven; 


2 The World was formed of that confuſed 

Heap of Mutter which was called Chaos 

| a That reaſonable Creature. whom we call. 
4 


n, doth many unreaſonable Things. 


2. Ovid Was Dorn in the Town, which is called * 
Sulmo. 


4. Thoſe hravenly Fires. which Men call Srars, 
: Kine brighteſt when. the N — is darkeſt. 5 
Aliquando. 
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Aliquando Relativum concordat, &c. 


| „ ee a Relative. allo a Noun AdjcAive, or 


Participle agrees with the Primitive underflood- 


in the Poſſeſſive ; as, meas Fortunas, qui—where 
qui agrecs with the Primitive Pronoun mei, under 


ok in the Pelſilſive meas. 


By ſome miſtake, perhaps in Battle, I n may 
* my Fellow->oldicr and ſpare the Enemy. 
but this is an Accident not my Fault, who in- 


tended to ſtrike an Enemy. 


2. Let a Man be ever ſo ungrateful or inhu- 


man, he ſhall never deſtroy my vatisfaQion, who | 
| haye done 2 good office. 


3 I envy thy Happineſs, who having a Brest | 


= thinkeſt thou haſt enough. 


No body regards my. Words, calling, for- 


Help : | am poor. 


Truſt your Secrets to no one, unleſs it be as 


much to the Advantage of the Perſon that hear 
then to conceal them 2s to yours, that tell hem. 


6. | hate to-fre thy Face, who haft flandered 
me behind my Back. | 
al wonder at your Folly 1a waſh a Blacka moor. 


Si Nominativus Relativo- et. Vorbo, &c. | 


A a Nomi native Caſe 4 put between a Relative 


and a Verb the Relative is governed by the Verb, 
or by fume ether Mor d in the fame Sentence with the 


— rb; becauſe a Relative, when tis nat the.Nomi- 
native Caſe to the Verb. is uſed as a Subſtantive in 


the ſame V. ure. Caſes : Aud if you turn the. Re- 
lative, 
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lative, as 15 neceſſury 7 Pa, ng, or making Latin, 
into the Proncun is. e, i, &. 1. plarnly yur - 
cetce what zt 15 govern dof , as in it Example be— 
fore, you, cujus Numen adoro;'wh: e Deity I adcre; 
1, e. his Deity, or. the Deity of him, cqus Nuimnen. 


1 


te Relative governed of. the Us nd. as, 


Fortune takes away nothing, but what? he 
* But ſhe genes not Viitue; therefore Viitue 
is a Good. which ſhe cannot take away, * 

2. It is much more tolerable not to acquire 
than to loſe; and therefore you fee thoſe Men 


more cheartul, "whom Frntune never took any No- 
5 tice of, than thof- whom the hath deſerted. 


3. Happy is the man, who loves Ged, me” 
1 Gat [ove th. 3 *3 | 
4. A good Man does good to thoſe ans & it is : 
in his Power to ſerve, and injures no one. 
„That Viitue, which Fortune governs not, 


” extraordinary. 


6. Courtſhip and Flvery. hee ſomerimes ef- 
fected hole L hings, which Tn and Blows 
Never conld 3 

„That Man. we may be ſure, is a Perkin of 
was Worth, whom we find thoſe that ens him 
moſt. ar vet forte commend. 

8. car manv times makes us run into thels 
Dangers, which our N might have * 
vented. | 

9 Labour to overcome ſuch Things, as it is 
a ſhame for the Mind to he a Slave to; as, Gain | 
| Anger, Pleaſure, Griet. & 4 

10. | Wicked Men n oſten times draw upon them- 


lelves 3 
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{elves that which they fear, by thoſe very Means 
whereby they ſtudy to avoid it. 
11. The greateft Art that a truly wiſe Man ſtu- 


dies, is to underſtand what he ought to do, and 
<chat to avoid upon all Ocahons. 


12. The more any Man knows, the leſs he is 


apt to talk; for his Wiſdom makes him coolly 
deliberate what and when it is fit to ſpeak. _ 
13. | have paid the Money to the Man I owed 


it. 


Or of ſome other IWerd in the Sentence ; at, 


1. What Happineſs, what an honourable old 
Age waits him, who hath given himſelt up to the 
Patronage and Direction of the wife Men! He 
will have thoſe with whom he may deliberate con- 
cerning the leaſt and greateſt Affairs; whom he 

may conſult daily concerning himſelf ; from whom 
he may hear the Truth without Contumely, and 
be praiſed without Flattery; and to whoſe Like- 
_ neſs he may form himſelf. 3 Sy 


2. We muſt fiſt infpe ourſelves, and examine 


our own Strength ; then the Buſineſs we are 


going upon ; then thoſe For who/e Sake, or with 


whom, it is to be tranſafted ; and undertake that 
| 5 the End of which we can accompliſh, or at 


leaft hope to do ſo 


3. Nothing ſo much delights the Mind as ſweet 
and faithtu] Friepdſh:p ; how great a good is it, 
to find a Rreaſt. in which vou may ſafely lodge 
every decret; who/c Concerfation may cale your + 
Anxiety. whoſe Tuc cement nay give you Counſel, 
and whoſe Chearfulncſs diſſipate all Sorrow ? 1 
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4. As there is nothing more neceſſary than a 
Friend, ſo a principal Powt. of Witdom confiſts 

in the Choice of him: concerning which, obfery e 
this Rule among others ; Enter not into F: amilia- 
rity with a Man prone to Anger . 
. Every one loves, or pretends to love him, 
whoſe Liberality is fo well known every where, 
that it hath procured him the Name of a bound 
ful Giver. 


6. Beauty is a Good, than which nothing. is 
more frail. 

7. Next unto Virtue, let Children be bred up 
to Induſtry ; without which indeed they canntt 
be virtuous; for both Poverty and Fraud are 
commonly: the Fruit of Negligence and Sloth ; 
when ay active Diligence is wont to enrich Men, 5 


without the + * Deceit. 


| Confruttion of SUBSTANTIVES 


Quum duo Subſtantivi, &c. 
> HEN two Subſtantives of different Signifca a= 


Y 4 tion meet together, with the Particle ot before 


them. or implied, the latter ſhall be FF * Ge- 
| nitive Caſe. - 


f - o 8 1 Ws * , . q 
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What profits it, to point out, Things already 
manifeſt! A great deal , for ſometimes, though 
we know a Thing, yet we regerd'it not. Acmo- 
nition perhaps does hot inflruRt, but it makes the 
Nlind intent, it excites Diugener, and ſtrengihens 


the 
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the menſory: The Mind alſo ſometimes pretends 


not 4 "7pichend | hings that are evident; it is 
nec. T - y therefore to inculcate the knowledge even 
of ſuch things as are mofl known 


2 The Toy of the wiie Nan is firm and laſting ; ; 


it has no Connection Wan Chance or Accidents ; 


it is always calm and ca!y , for it depends not 


upon any FT hung koleign, nor wants the Applauſe 
of Men 


The Mind of the wile Nan is never fre: from 


| Joy - but tht* Joy cometh not þ it from the Cone 


is uſne/* of Virtue o one ca truly „Jjoice, but 


the brave, the quit. the temperate. 


4. If you would be hap; oy, pray, that none of 
thote 1 lings which Men generally pray for, may 


be your Portion. There is but-one Good, the. 


Cauſe and Foundation of an happy Life, and that : 


is, a {ure Confidence in Virtuc. 


5. The Knowledge of a Crime is the ff Step of 


Reformation; for 1 that knows not that he * 


ſinacd, will not defire to be efornied. 

6. Wickedneſs will never get t to-{uch an Tiright ; 
will never ſo confrire againſt Viriuc, as not to 
leave the Name of Phile{:phy venerable and ſacred. 

Without a Companion, the Peſſe{{isn f ng 
Good can be agreeable. 

8. C:lamity is the Occaßon of Vir tue: We 
juifly call them miſerable, who grow liſtleſs with 
too much Happineſs, whom. a fl:ggith, Trau- 


_ quillity-detains as it were in a calnt Sea. 


9 Let neither Leve of. Friends, or Hatred of 
rev neither Hope of Plraſure or Gain, nor 
Fear 6 of Þ ain or Damage, ntitlier profp-rous nor 
croſs Events ever move | tice to turn aſide from 
the Rule 4 Virtue. "0" 


10. i 
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10. Perſons of eminent Virtue, when are 
_ advanced, are leſs envied ; for their Promotion 
feems but due unto them ; "and no Man envies the 
Payment of a Debt. 

11. Childicn increaſe the Cares of Life, but 


they mitigate the Remembrance of Death. 


12. Men wy great Place ate thrice Servants D 


Servants of the King, Servants of F Fame, and Ser- 


—_ of Bufmeſs. 


. Indignation is a Grief for the Proſperity of 


a Man unworthy. 


14 Shame is a Diſerder of the Mind, ariſing 


from the Apprebenſions of Evils paſt, preſent, oer 
do come, to the Prejudice of a Man's own, or his | 

| 1 Reputation. _— 
15. Let the Father's Cure in dutning his Chil= 2 
4 eſpecially h's don, the Heir of the Family, 


be equal to the Joy he will have in their well- 


16. Stripes, Ferrers, Wearineſs, Hunger, Cold, 


are the Rewards of {dlemfs. 


17. If we ſhould 22 the Cauſes of our 


Fear, we ſhall find that ſome arc real, and others 
only in Appearance: We fear not Death, but 
only the Theught of Death; for we are not farther = 
from 1t at one Time than another, : 


Adjectivum i in Meere Geneve, &c. 


AN Adjective, {ſuch as, little, more, leſs, how 
much, any, none, and the like) in the Neuter 


f Gender, put abſotutely (1. e. without a Subflantive) 
Jometimes requires a Genitzve Caſe. _ 


1. Averice 


doing: And let the Mother beware that her In- 
dulgence doth not ſpoil th:m. 


ar 4 4s. 
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e is moſt ſcandalous; for 


1. Avarice in old 


I hate an be more abſurd, than, by how much the = 
leſs Way remains in Life, to ſeck ſo much the more 


won ? | 3 3 
2. There is much Good in Friendſhip, that 
the Gifts, both of the Gods and Men, ſeem to 


join in the PerfeRian af it. 


3. The leſs Pelight a Man hath known in Life, 


the leſs he tears Death. | 


4. It is not right to judge of Things, before 
you know what Truth there 1s in them. *. 


F. In War Prndence and Skill is of more Conn 


{equence than Strength void of Counſel. _ 
5 In War it is of mere Conſequence, what Sort 


of ſoldiers you command, than how many. 


7 No one likes to ride. an unbridled Horſe : 


but there is more Danger from an unbridled 


Tongue. %%% COT bY . 
8. When old Age comes, if it brings no other 


Evil with it, this one is ſufficient ; that by living. 


long a Man ſees many Things, he would wiſh, 
not to ſee. : Ne 


9. All our Care ought always to be thus applied 6 


to do ſome Good, if we can; if not to do wo Evil. 


10 Malicious Men will do Things by which ; 


themſelves reap no Good ; nay, often much Harm; 
only that they may vex and grieve others. f 


11. You will find no Truth, no Certainty in the ; 
Things which are extolled by common Fame. 
12 What Advantage is there in Life? nay ra- 


ther, what Labour and Trouble is there not in it? 


. 13. All Things paſs away, but to return again 
I ſee nothing new. 1 


14. This is zo Time for Idleneſs and Sloths / 
15. How much Time 2 Leiſure doth he gain 
S | who 
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who is not curious to know what his Neighboui 
hath ſaid or done, but only what he doth himſelf 
chat it muſt be juſt and right. | 


16. We muſt not ſpend too much Time upon 


Recreations, but remember that the End of Re- 


creation is to fit us for Buſineſs, not to be itſelf 2 


Buſineſs to us. 
17. He is an improvident Heſbandman, a 8 


to ſame @ little Sced ſows fo thin, as, at Harveſt- 


time, to have /:ttle or no Crop. 
13. As full Ears load and lay the Corn, ſo does 


oo much good Fortune bend and break the Mind. 


19. The leſs Art and Eloquence is uſe d in telling 


: Story, the more likely it is to gain Belief. 


From a numerous attendance there is more 
Trouble and Danger, than uſeful Scrvice. 


* 21; He that thinks very highly of himſelf, ex- | 


As much Submiſſion and Obſervance f.om others; 
and is therefore angry when be thinks it is not 


” ſuffcienthy paid him. 


22. It is great Folly to be 1 of the Gifts 
of Fortune, for — they add no true Worth 
ta the Man; ſomewhat of outward Pomp and Bra- 


very they may help him to, but Uat makes no 
| Change, e in the Perſon. 


We ſhould often turn our thoughts upon 


our - af and look into that Part of the Wallet” 
.whith Men commonly fling behind theix Backs, 


that they may not fee their own Faults. 
24 Death has this Good in it, that 1 it puts an 


Ponitur 
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Poniter interdem Genitivus, &c. 
COmetimes a Genitive Caſe flands alone by itſelf ; 


the former Subſtantive of which it is govern d, 
being 2 by the F gure Elipfis. 


1. Where lives your Bookſeller ? At the Lamb, 
not far from St. Paul's. 4 
2. When you went laſt to 2/7 ndfer, where did 

you dine? At the IWhite Hart. 
Veſtarday my Father preach'd at St. Mary's 
and on Sunday he will preach at the Temple. 
2 No poſſeſſion is better than Friendſbip. 


Duo Sabſtantiva rei ejuſdem, &c. 


| ww 7 E N two Subſtantives come together, re- 
d ſpetting the ſame Thing, or when the latter ex- 
Plains the Nature of the former, they are both pu 
In the ſame Caſe, by what is called Appoſition, as 
in the Example given (Opes irritamenta malorum. 
Irritamenta is put in Appoſition with Opes, and 
Heuss the Nature of Riches, as an Inſligation to all 
manner of Vice. 
Note. Appeſition is uſed ante! in all Caſes, where the 
S5 Zu being may be put between the two Subflantives, 


1. Forecaſt, an indiſputable Good in human Life, 
3 * n by unneceſſary Fears, turned into 
vi 

2. In the Conduct of Lit three Things are 
principally to he avoided, Hatred, Envy and Con 
temp! ; and how this may be done, W dom alone 
can ſhe vv. 5 1 
3. But , ane ing is the Mind perſected: he : 
immutable Know: edge of Good and Exil; ; which be- 

G long 
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Jongs to Philoſophy alone; no other Art conceras 


_ ſelf with it. 
4. There are certain Inclinations within us, 


which will make us flow and lazy in ſome Affairs, 
and bold and raſh in others; nor can this Raſh- 
_ neſs be reſtrained, nor this Sluggithneſs quickened, 


unleſs the Cauſes of them are extirpated; falſe Ad- 
miratien and falſe Fear. 

5. Frugality comprehends theſe three Virtus; 
Fortitude, Juſtice and Prudence. 


6. Brave Men are contented with Glery, the 


Reward of Virtue. 

7. He is not to be reckoned among the Poor, 
who hath acquired to himſelf the good Ar ts, and 
honeſt Friends; the fureſt Proviſion for old Age. 


8. Be not idle, but diligent in Buſineſs ; the 
_ induſtrious Bee drives the Drones, a Suggi/h Crea- 


ture, from their Hives. 


9. Nature has beſtowed upon Man Friendſhip, 


on 4 tant to his Virtues, not the Companion of 
his Vices ; that as Virtue when unmated cannot 
arrixe at Excellency, ſhe may attain to it, when 
paired and matched with another, 

10. Obſequiouſneſs muſt be attended with Po- 


liteneſs, but let Flattery, the Nen. of Vice, be 
far removed. 


EY. 1. Envy an Attendant on Virtue, generally 


n ood Men. 


here are two Things, which chiefly drive 


Men to villainous Actions; Luxury and Ava- 
* 
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3 Pleaſure, the Mother of all Evil, yet pre- 


tend oh to what is good. 
I Falter 77 moſt oft excellent Virtue, can do 
much 
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much without Prudence, but Prudence without 
Juſtice, nothing. | 8 

15. When we oblidge :e that can never pay 
us again, as a Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, oc - 
a neceſſitzus Perſon upon his Death- bed, we make 
Providence our Debter, and 1ejoice in the Con- 
ſcience, even, of a fruitleſs Benefit. 

16. Anger is certainly a mean Thing, and be- 

| low the Dignity of Man: This Appears by Con- 
fidering thoſe Perſons in whom it reigns ; who are 
generally of the weaker Sort, Children, [Womeng + 
1d and fick Folks. | | | es * 
Laus et . Vituperium, &c. 5 00 
| IJ *7 E N ts Subſlantives come together, and 
OF the latter: is ſpeten in Praiſe or Uiipraile of / 
a Thing. ſhewing the Nature, Quality, or Charatter* 
e ſuch a Thing, it ſhall be put in the Genitzve or 

 Ablative Cafe... | 2562 LO 


at 


1 In the Cenil ive.“ 


1. What can be fo clear and manifeſt, when 
we behold the Heavens, and contemplate Hea- 
venly Things, as that there is a Deity of infinite © 
Niſdom, who governs the Univerfe? _]. 
2. A Man of true Piety will bear whatever 

| happens to him, with Equanimity; for he will t 
know that it proceeds from the Divine Law, that 
eoverns the Univerte.. : 
3. Shame, as it hinders many from doing what“ 

is light, ſo it ſometimes keeps Men of a wicked 4 
Diſpefition from baſe Ations. A 
4. Some Men are of ſuch tyrannous Humour, 
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Wat, upon the leaſt Pretence, they take a Pieaſure 


In tormenting thoſe who are in their Power. 


5. He was nei:her for Stature big, nor to the 


View ſtrong, but a Man of admirable Wiſdom. 


56 He that is of a ſervile Nature is not to be 
amended by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, but by Stripes. 


7 There ts no. Man of ſe choleric a Temper, but 
i he heartily endeavoured, he would find it poffible 
to ſubdue it. 
8. Flies diſquict vs not by their strength; but 


by their Numbers : fo, great Affairs do not vex 
us 


och, as many Thengs of little Value. 


9. 4 
one /a great, and. yet be the more liberal Perſon; 
for Liberality is to be meaſured not ſo much by 


: whad is given, as by. the / Ability o of the Giver. 5 
2. in the Ablati ve. 


N Such as are of a ob Diſpeftien are 


: the worſe for being aſked a Favour. 


2. Young Men of great Geuius ate rather to be 
checked than ſpurred on to Glory. 


3. He that can take Delight to hear his Neigh+ 


bour defamed may well be preſumed to be of ſo- © 
malevolent an Humour, that it is not b:kely he 


thould ſtick at ſpreading the Slander 


4. To be f a free and chearful Mind; at Hours 
of Meat and Exerciſe, is one of the beſt Precepts 


for long Life. 


5. Health is more ſweet to tlioſe who are re- 
covered from a ſore Diſeaſe, than to thoſe who. 


were aiways ns ſound and healthful Body. 
6. _— was accounted 2 Man of great 


7. The 


an of a mean E/{ate may give leſs than 
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pieſt Man, ho. flands in no nerd off Profperity,. 
and he the moſt powerful, who can command 


_ himielf. 


do underſtand the Qualities of Colours; the Eye 
will diſtinguiſh. white from black wuhouta Teach- 
er; but the Mind ſtands in Need of many Brecepts, 


Life. 


de well ſupported. 85 
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7. The Vulgar, of a reflleſs Diſpoſition, are &- 


ditious, and ever delnious of a Chang 


ver ment. 


$ If ſuch as are born of good Parents, are 


a bad Diſpoſition, they become degenerate by their 
own Fauit, and Su their Family. 


9. 47 erſon, 0 Integrity will not be nated. | 
1 either for Fear or Favour, to 1 che 


ſeaſt Untruth: "Bat a Man of no Conſcience, who- 


Kath accuſtomed himſelf to Lying, cargs nat how 
many Falſhoods he teſtifies, which he utters wich- 


out — Difficul 
10 1Itns hard PA a Man of baſe Condition, to- 
bear a ſudden. Preferment — 


Opus et Uſus, Sc. 


; 0 5 US and Uſus, when they ui Need, 


Want, Occaſion, require an Ablutive Cafe. 


1. Wiſdom among other Things, teaches us 


to receive all Accidents witch as much Equani- 
mity, as if they were ordered by the Will of 


Heaven; and plainly proves, that he is the hap- 


2 There is no. Need of Exbortation, or Advice- 


that it may Ter the Fitneſs of. every _AQtion in 


3. There | is Need of Magiſtrates, without the 
Prudence and Diligence of whom, i a State cannot. 


4. | was e 
2 | ; i %.. ” 


— 


38. Encitsy ExaMPLEN 


| 4. Twas an eaſy Matter to bid D«<fiange 0: 
12. Evils: Behold, the Pains now. 1 


vrhich you ſaid were tolerable; behofd D 
: Men 


againſt the Fear of which you have often 
ſo courageouſly ; now then is the Time. for Con- 
rages and a frong_ Reſolution. 
Brave Men have no Need of Walls. | 
What Need would there be of Fortune, was 


* of its own Accord, to give every one their 


own ? —- 
2; To ſecure ourſelves on Land, we dive Need” 


of Ships at Sea. 


8. He is ſo Diligent. be wants no Atinites, 
9. There is 


Uh. 
I: Let him go; ther were 2 Need L mould 1 


E 


kim; for I know he hates us all. | 
2: Keep the Money I lent: you ſtill in - yours. 


Hands, at preſent Ldd net mant. 


. My Friend defires you would lend him three 


huadred Pounds; for he has Occaſion fer one hun- 


dred to day; and he 2 will want two hundred to- 


morrow. 


Art to overcome ſo pertidious an Enemy. 


Opus autem adje@ive, &c. * 


BN Opus i is fametimes uſed as an AdjeAive un- 


| aeclined, for needful, neceſſary. and then it is 
enly uſed in the Nominative er Accuſative Caſe. _ 
3 "=" When 


Sb tn 


D eee 2 N nr 8 . FE | Ns 1 . 


1 5 ed of great ( Care and Prudence in 
we : Choice of a \ Vite. 


4. Now is the Ne fer Serength, and every- 


Fg 
2 A 


ws 
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1. When you have done a Kindneſs, what need 
is there to ſpeak of it? This is $0 invade another's 


ProyNence, who would declare it wit tter 


ce ; and add even this to your Praiſe, that you 
* not ſpoken of it yourſelf. 
Wiſh, that you may be able to return a 


Benefit, when it all be neceſſary, not that it may 


be /o. 


Pat jence. is neceſſary to bear the Loſs 


of 4 Friend decently. 


4. Nothing is more neceſſary for the ſetting up a 


' Fortune-teller, than Impudence on one Side, and 
_ Credulity on the other. : 


- $ The Soldier who guards the Ammunition 
an 


Baggage is. een as he that fights the 
Battle. 


6. It is manifeſt that few Things are neceſary to 


ſatisfy Nature, 


Cnfruttion of TY ECTIVES. 
Adjectiva que deſiderium, &c. 
jectivcs ſignifying Deſire, Knowled » Me- 
Ace. and the Contrar ies to theſe, as, Averſion 


Ignorance, Forgetfulneſs, or «ther Paſſions of the 
Mind,  governa Genitive Caje ; the on of and tor, 


* . 


1.Des IRE. 
15 Ts Velour is 4 efirous of Danger, and 


thinks how to behave, not what it is about to 
ſuffer ; for this is the Part of Glory. 


2. Every 


1 Exdrish EXAMPLES. 


2. Every one that hath the leaſt i Segeref ty in 
bim, is defirous of Fame. 

3. Young Mcn are deſirous of Honour and Vic 
tory, more.than Money ; as, nothing ha having yet 
| in want. 

4. He that is fo greedy of Money, as not to care 
how he gets it, inſtead of raiſing his his Family, con- 
founds it, but the Man who hateth Bribes, and 
all unlawful Ways of Gain, ſhall proſper. 

F. Witdom extols her Children, and ſuccours 
thoſe who are zca/ors for her. 

6. By Nature Mortals are greedy of Dominion. 

7. We are defirous , our Friends Company, be- 

cauſe we know net how long we may enjoy them. 

8. Many, and eſpecially they who are ambitious. 
after Gr andeur and Glory; take from fome, that 
they may give to others, ang account themſelyes 
generous to their Friends, if they enrich them at- 


any Rate; but this is ſo far from being conſiſtent | 


with, that —_— can be 1 more _—y to, our 


Duty, 


2. Avex: 10N, or C 


OY 


1. Moſt Men are impatient of* Labour, in ſearch- 
ing after Truth, and embrace ſooneſt the and 5 
that are at_hand. I 


2. All Power cannot bear an Aﬀeciate. 


The richeſt Man, careleſs of his Afairs, is is 
= fogn reduced to.Poverty. 


We are apt to extol ancient TS, regard: | 
bfe of medern. 


* Virtue regards not Minas: 


% Know 


ExclisnH ExaMPLEs. 35 


3 KNOWLEDGE. 


_ Mind, con nſcious of its own Integrity, tri. 
umphs over unjuſt Diſgrace 
2 A Man, well filled in the Low, has an. Op- | 
portunity of doing as much Harm as Good _ 
3. Men often neglect, and proudly overlook,. 
the modeſt and harmle(s ; but patronite h auda- 
cious, tho' guilty of abominable Crimes. ö 
4 Can vou preſume to viſit me, when you know 
you played ſuch an audacious Prank ? 
5. * Its both pleafant and honourable to be _— 
ter of the ancient A. riters. 


E lowonrance, 


. If in ſpeaking 1 we make not uſe of liberal 
Ants; yet it _ appears, whether we are Nw 
rant of them, or have learned them. 

2. The Ant, iu no wile ignorant of what is „ 
come, lays up E 00d againſt Winter. * 
3. It is uſeful that a Man be willingly ignorant 
of Fa Things, which are beyond his Capacity, 

4. He wa; fo ſtupid that he knew nothing. 

1 Having taſted Mi ſery myſelf, I Rave earn d 
to aſſiſt the Wretched, 


Fd 


5. MEM OA v. 


ab Reaſon | is the ſole Atbitreſs of Good and 
3 Senſe cannot give its Opinion. but of tf 
* age Preſent, is not provident of what is 6 
nor mindful * what is paſt, knows no 
Conſequence 


* 
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Conſequence, tho' on this depends that conſtant | 


Tenour of Life that leads to Perfection. 


2. Be always mindful of your Duty to God, = 


your Neighbour, and yourſelt. 
You have a Leader, mindful of you, manta 


0 full of himſelf; a Happineſs not always to be met 


with. 


4. A Man of Probity will be always mindfu of 


hrs Friend. 


5. When you have ſufficiently provided for 


* remember me. 
6. FoxGETFuLNEsSs. 


. He that is thinking of what he ſhall ill re- 


ceive, generally forgets what he has received; nor {| 
has Covetouſneſs any greater Evil in itſelf, than * 


is ungrateful. 


2. Fortune is continvally making Choice ofnew 
Evils to remind us of her Power, as if we had 


forgot it. 
All men hate thoſe who are unmindful of Be- 
neſts. 


4. I will be mindful of you, tho* lam forgetful | 


of myſelf. 


5. So great is his Integrity, and fo juft his Ac 


1 tions, that the lateſt Poſterity ſhall not be unmind- 
> of theſe Things. N 


Adjediva verbalia | in ax, &c. 
Ft RBAL Adjecti ves in ax i. e. Ales 


erived from Verbs, and ending in ax) govern 4 


Genitrve Caſe : The Sign of or in; as in the Exam 


Plegiven, Audax Ingenii, bold of, or in Pi poft tion, 


1. In 


28 8 _ 1 n 
** 
*. _- Þ 


* 
> 
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1. In what conſiſts an happy Life? In — 
and uninterrupted Tranquility; which , proceeds 
| from Greatnefs of Mind, and from Conftancy, 
tenacious of a right Judgement. 2 
| 2. No one can maintain Juſtice, who is poſſeſſed 
of the Deſire of heaping up more than is enough. 
3. The Memory of a Kindneſs is oftentimes 
l very ſhort, but it is apt to retam an Injury. 
* I. The Heart of a Fool, like a broken Veſlel, 
| is not able to hold any Knowledge. «of 
5. Gluttony is conſumptive of an Eſtate, where- 
as Temperance preſerves it. | 3 
6. Moſt Men are ſagacious in their own Profit ; 
but who endeavours the Good of the Public? - 
>, [ that was ever ie, Bu/ineſs, and born for 
thoughtleſs Eaſe, now ſuffer Entremities. 0 
8. Iuſtruct a Child, as ſoon as he is capable of 
Iuſtruction, and ſeaſon his Mind with the Prin- 
cipies of Virtue, before he receives other impreſ- 
ſions, and probably they will grow up with him, ſo 
that he will not forſake them, as long as he lives. 


3 2. 37 wa 
Nomina Partitiva, &e. >. 


V2 UNS Partitive, called ſobecauſe they ſigniſy 
=? Part, or ſome one or more, as, aliquis noſtrüm: 
Aiſe, Nouns of Number, (as, one, two, three, firſt, 
ſecond, third); alſo, Adjetti ves of the Comparative 
and Superlative Degree; and ſome. put partitively, 
having of, or, among after them, govern a Genitive 
Caſe, from which they borrow their Gender, that is, 
are of the ſame Gender with the Genitive Caſe they 
govern ; and the Reaſon is plain, for ſome Caſe or 
ether of that Word abhieb is the Genittve, is under= 
| D flood, * + 
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Food, as in the Examples given : Primus Regum : 
Frimus 7s FA the ſame Gender with Regum, becauſe | 
Rex is wnder/iood, Primus Regum, i. e. Primus 
Rex Regum : /o, Dextia Manuum, i. e. Dextra 
Manus Manuum. | 


J. Nouns PARTITIVE, and put partitively. 


1. The Fortune, which is common and un- 
certain, and which none of us can ſhun, or by any * 
Means make better, we muſt bear with Patience 
and Diſcretion. 3 
2. Not any F us can be md, or the Life and 
Diſpoſition of any one be changed on a ſudden. 
3. Of all the Degrees of Society, none is more 

1 none more ſtable, than when worthy | 


mately connected together. 

4.᷑ . There is none of us, who have had a liberal 
Education, who thinks not upon his Maſters, 

Tutors, and the very place nell, with a pleaſing 
Remembrance. 

5. Of all Things, there 1 is not ny more proper 

to ſecure Power, than to be beloved; nor any 

more unlikely, than to be feared | . 

6. Anger is a Defire of Revenge, joined with 


Men, through a Similarity of Manners, are nti- E 


Grief, becauſe a Man's Self, or fome of his, either 


are, or ſeem to be neglected. | 
= Of all theſe Things wy Father knew bi 
At all. 


8. Of all Men living there is none 1 had rather 1 : 


meet than you, my Friend. 
9. We often ſpoil a good Office, not nk after 
we hare confered a Benefit, but in conferring it ; 
vor 


3 
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tor who of us is fatisfied with being aſked ſlighiiy, 


or but once? 

10. Nothing ſupports the Reputation of an exe 
cellent Maſter, more than when almoſt every one 
 aming his Boys pray olars. , 

. No Mertal is w iſe at all Times. 


14 ls there any Man ſo happy as I2 | 


. | eſteem no Man more. 
0 4 Of Wesls, the black take no Dyc. 
15. Dilcord embroils even the leaft Things. 


IL NuxMESAL s, or Nouns of Number. 


1. Ne 65 1 Men, and their immediate Deſcen- 
dants fyllowed Nature, pure and uncorrupt, and 
held thi ſame, both as their Leader and Law, by 
an ordeRy ſubmiſſion of the worſe to the better; 


for this was ever the Rule of ſimple Nature. 
2. Of my Brothers, one is dead, and the other” 


like. to die: 

3. Of the Judge, for gave it to me, and one 

againſt me. 
4. It it no Wonder, that of fo many thouſand 

Dangers, that are conftantly hovering about "ns 

ene ſhould hit us at laſt. 

5 As for Praiſe, confi der how many who were 
once much commended, are now already quite 
forgotten, yea how: _ even of thoſe who com 


—_— — are | ong fuse: dead and gone theme 
8 


6. In all our Unzen theſe three Things 
are to be regarded ; firſt, that Appetite be ſubſer- 
vient io eder ; ſecondly, to examine the Im- 
Adel taking, that our Attention 
and Labour bs: neither more nor leſs than the Oc- 


9. EINE _ cafions' 


140 Exelisn ExAurrzs. 
caſion requires Thirdly, that thoſe Things which 
relate to 


u. Ap JECTIVES of the Comparative Degree: 


1. The beſt of Guards to preſerve the Perſon of 


a Prince, and fecure the Government, are Bounty 


and Juſtice ; and of the two, Bounty is the ſtronger: 
for this engageth all. Men's Affections. 


2. Would not he who ſhould pretend to reac: 


a Mad- man how to ſpeak, walk, and behave him- 
ſelf, be the more Mad man of the two 9 ER 


3: It is probable, the Elder of the two Sons will 
| ſucceed to a gyeat Eſtate ; but he has not half tlie 


Share in Learning which his Brother has. 


. The younger of his two Sons fell with Honour | 


in the Service of his Country. 


FS. Of my Feet the Left is the A caker ; % my 
Arms the Kight is the Hronger; and of my 1 


; the Right is 
IV. Of” the Superlative Degree. 


e clearer. 


- 4. Of Jewel the Carbuncle is the moſt precious; 3 


and the next to that, the Diamond. 


2. Of Metals Gold is the moſt perfect; becauſe 


it-is the mo/? pure and the moſt weighiy. 


3. The Lion, when he is come to his full 
Growth, is moſt undaunted and beroick of all 


$, 


4. Of all Animals the Dolphin is faid to be the 


Fwifeeft : But this may more properly be ſaid of 


the Horſe. 
8. A Civil War! is the 0 pernicious 25 all. 
Fam 


ignity and Magnificence, he moderate; 
and of theſe three Things, the fir ft is moſt excellent. 


2 * e - * - * > 
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6. pain of al: Evils is to be accounted the 
greateſt : for it is not only evil in itſelf, but is ſuch. 
a one as permits us not, while we labour under it, 
to enjoy any God. 

7. Every one thinks what he ſuffer himſelf, to 
be the moſt grievous of all. 

8. The tft ſtep ro Wildom, is for a Man to 
know himſAf, which as it is the moſt difficult of all ' 
Thin gs, lo it is far the moſt uſeful. 

*Admonition i is the moſt precious of all Rind- 
4 neſſes; and therefore they to whom we owe this, 
6 ſhould be looked upon as our chief and greateſt * 
Benefactors. 
10. Gratitude to Benefactors i is a duty ſo gene- 
rally acknowledged by all, even the meſt my 
% Men, that he muſt have put off much of his 
human Nature, who refules to perform. 

11. He is ungrateful, who having received a a 

Kindneſs, denies that he has received it; he is 
ungrateful, who diſſiembles it; he is ungrateful 
who docs not make a Return when Opportunity 

offers; but the majt ungrateful of all, is he who 
forgets it. 

12 Jam apt to wonder, when I ſee Men aſking . 
Time and the Perioas, whom they atk, moſt rea- 
dily granting it; both regard that for which it is 

aſked; but neither of them Time itſelf; and thus 

the 12 precious of all Things is ſported with, 


Nene 


Uſerpantur autem, Kc. 


N 2 NS Partitive, Numerals. &c often change 

their Genitive Caſe into an Ablative, with _ 4 
E Prepoſitions, a, ar ab, de, e, or ex; or into an Ace- 
þ cuſati Ve, with inter, or ante, before them. 


: LE 


A, or * 
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A. or 4b. 


1. . Of Evils we muſt not only chooſe: the l. at; | 
but even from theſe, if there — Good in them, 
extract it. 


D. 


1. Of Men there are none ſo ſavage and untrac> 

table, but they know there is-a God, — they 

know not his prone Attributes. | 
2. Of twenty. 

1 was the only Man left. 

3s Iam thc only one of fo many Brothers. 


1 or Ex. 


1. Many will profeſs themſelves to be kind. 
and to do Good to others; but alas! in Time of: 
Trial 'tis hard to find one 27 tm, who will be as 
: my as his Word. 


adneſs. 


| Happy: 
Flatte 


Jens than to deſerve well of the State. 
6. Of all Rewards of Viitue, Glory is the moſt 
_ @mpt:., which recompenſeth the Shortnet- of Lite 


- es p20 amy „„ 
_— _— 7 LA * 


18 the ablent ſeem n and the Dead, as It were. 
| alive 


. 


or the Veſſel carried ſo many, 


| 2. Some of the _ Men called Anger a ſhort- 


| 23. There are no greater Wretches in the World, 
man 1 whom People take to be moſt- 


4. Not one Man of a Thouſand is Proof ic 0 
5. Of all human Things, nothing is more excel- 


with the Remembrance of Pofterity ; and niakes 


* 


. 
— 
4 
Bs 
1 
* 
8 


What: is Evil ? Ignorance, 


EnGLisH EXAMPLEs. | 43 | 


Liter. 


= 


1. Of the whole race of Mankind, how few are 


there who know themſelves? 


2. He was $ the leaſt heard among. all th Oraters. | 


Ante. 
1. He is a good Boy indeed, who is at School | 


every Morning the Ff of all his Sebool 3 2 


Secundus aliquando, &c. 


77 I $ one Ordinal, ſecundus, 8 ſecond, 


or inferior to, ſometimes governs a Vat ive Caſe. 5 


1. He ſo diligently applies himſelf to Learning, ; 
Hat he is ſecond to none. 
2. Her Beauty is fo fart 
wir it is n. to none. 


m being inferior to all, 


: Interrogativum et cjus Redditivurn, &c. 


| ff Tntcrrogative and its Redditive (i. e. the 
Word which anfwers it) ſhall be of the ſame 


Caſe and Tenſe ; that is, when a Queſtion is aſked, 
the Anſwer in Latin muft be made by the ſame Caſe 


of the Noun, Pronoun, or Participle, and by the 
Jame Tenſe of the Verb. that the Queſtion is aſted 
by: Except when Words of a different . 


firuttion be made uſe of. 


1. Of the ſame 5: 
1. What is Good ? The Anowleage of Things : 


2. I hat 
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2. Mat Labour is vain and frivolous ? That 
which 1s laid out in TI rifles. 


75 a Game at Cheſs 


pertence "of Want. 
Aion, that gives Delight, and in giving it, re- 


the Thing given, but in the Intention of the 


Giver. | 


is perfect, abſolute, whom no F orce, no Neceſſiy. 
can Induce | to do a bad F ning. 


2. 07 the ſame Tenſe. 


ſerve your Country ? Behave myſelf manfully. 


do? PV indicate my Fathers Honour. 
How does my Friend ds, having loſt his 


in ſome Mealure with this Reflection, that he 
diec honourably. | 


EXCEPTIONS 
| Genitive Caſe. 


1. Did he ſay ſhe was his own Daughter— No, 
Wheſe then ? His Brother as. 


To what may we compare the life of Man? 


4. What m.kes un reliſh Health ? Sictueſ.— 
What enhanceth the Value of Plenty ? he Ex- 


5. What is a Benefit? A voluntary and kind 


ceives the ſame itſelf ? it conſiſts therefore not in 


6. It is a great Part of Goodneſs to defire to be 
good : Do you know whom | call good? One that 


1: What will you ds, if you are called vpon to 


2. Hearing your Father reviled, what will you 


Son? He is in great Grief ; but comforts himſelf - 


1. From the Dueftion being aſked by cujus, : 
cuja, cujum whoſe, when the Anſwer is put in the 


2. Wheſe: 


rr 


4 
5 
Fo 
* 
3 
94 
%: . 
3 


F 
2 
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2. Whoſe Son was that you brought hither to 
play with you? My Maſter's. 


II. From the Verb requiring another Cale. 


1. Was he accuſed of Bribery or a Conſpiracy ? 
of Neither. (Abl.) 3 

2. Did you ſell your Horſe for Twenty Pounds? 
For more, or perhaps l/s ; I am not obliged to tell 
you. e 


III. From the Queſtion's being anſwered by a Pro- 
noun Poſſeſſive, meus, tuus, &c. when the An- 
 fwer agrees with the Interrogative. 


| 1. Whoſe Company do you love above any? 
n e e 

2. IWhoſe Servant was he you parted from juſt 

now? My own. on er 8 


Conflruttion of Adjeftives governing a 
- Dative Caſe. IRR 
 Adjettiva quibus commodum, &c. 

A Pieftives fegnifying Advantage, Fitneſs, Suita- 


bleneſs, and the Contraries, Diſadvantage, Un- 
fitneſs, unſuitablenels ; Likeneſs or Uunlkeneſs ; 


Pleature, or Dilpleaſure ; Submiſſion, or Reſiſt- 
Ace or that have any Manner of Relation to a 
Thing, require a Dative Caſe. The Sign to, or for. 


AD VAN -· 
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ADVANTAGE, &c. 


1. He that has a Heart to be kind and bountifel 
to his Neighbour, will not deny what is fit and 
convenient to himſelf ; whereas the covetous Man 


pinches his own F icth, 


2. It Is much more e for the Child's Good, that his 
Parents ſhould chooſe for him, than he be_lef left to 


the filly Choice he would make tor himſelf. 

When a Father ſees a_ Child diſobedient and 
idem, bat can be more agrecable to fatherly 
ien, than to chaſten and correct him, if by 
his e may amend him. 
4. Men may be happy in all Places, if i] their 
Mind be but ſuited to their Condition. 
-$.. The Morning is the Time convenient or 
Study. 
6. God beſt dn what is r for us, and 
what not. | 
F. It is 2 piklure to lead a Life equal and 
agreeable to one's Wards ; and ſo to live, that every 
Speech may agrce with one's Morals. 

8. The Lite of the retired indeed is more eaſy, 
and more ſafe ; but the Life of thoſe that apply 
themſelves to the Affairs of Government, is more 
beneficial to Mankind, and more conducive to 

Glory and Renown, 


DroaDvanrtace. 


2 You judge wrong of yourſelf, if you ** 
but to the Afflicted; a Man may ſhew 
himſelt of ſervice to his ticnd under all Circum-- 


Kances of Lite, . 
2. Meck- 
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2. Meekneſs reſtrains that mad Paſſion af An- 
ger, which is not only uneaſy te ourſelves, but of- 
tentimes very rr wp to our Neighbour. 

3. The e Labour is not equaliy grievons 
to a Generaltand common Soldier; for in the Caſe - 
of a Beneral, Honour makes the Toll ealy. 

4 ſball be glad to fee you at my houſe to- 
| morrow, if it be not iuconvenient for you. 
An ungrateful Man is n Enemy. 
8. As Nature or Providence hath given to Man 
nothing more valuable than his own Soul; no- 
thing is fo de/trudive as Plealure to that divine 
ineſtimable Gift. 
| Vun embarraſſeth Deliheration, i is an Ene- 
my to Reaſon, and hood- winks the Mind ; it keeps 
| Be from having any Communication with Views. 
8. Old Age, in great Poverty, cannot indeed 
bc light even to a wife Man; nor in the greateſt 


5 Plenty, not burthenſome to a Fool. 


9. Cruelty is very dijagreeable to the Nature of / 
Min. 
10. Anenvious Man is as uſcleſs t to a State, as 

_ Cockle _—_ the | Wheat, or a Coward i in War, 


Liz &c. 


1. How like Friendſhip | is Flattery | It not * 
imitates, but it outdoes it; it is received with 
open Ears, and is then moſt grateful, when moſt 
Hurtful. 

2. The Life of Man is like a Game at Tables ; ; 


the Chance is not in our Power, but to play it well, 
1 CP . 8 


3+ Forkke » not an old Friend, for a new one 
is 
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1s not lite him : A Friend i is like Mi ine, the better 
and more pleaſant for being old. 
4. The Life of Man is like Iron; if ou mY Js 
it wears away; if you uſe it not, the Ruſt con- 
a "_— _ 
56. Fame is lite a River, that beareth up Things 
Hght and ſwoln; and drowns Things weighty and 
olid 

6. When a o is once broke out, 'tis like 
a violent Flame, which eaiuot ſo ſoon be quenched, 
as it might have awhilft it was only a {mother- 
ing Fire. 


7. Nature hath " ada Man not to think any | 


thing more beautiful than Man; for ſo yreat is 
the Force of Nature, that Man; deſires to be lite 
Han; as an Ant to an- Ant. 
38. He that = the Truth, being als con- 
 formadle to himſelf, * never be diſproved; but a 
Luyar is ſoon confuted; for he is apt to contradi 


1 himſelf. 


9. Nothing is more like a Madman, than one 
_ whois drunk, _ 

10. He was a great deat more like his Mether 
than his Father. 5 

I. The Sickneſs of the Mind i is moſt like fick 
Bodies. 

12. I compare not the Man that does theſe 
Things with the beſt of Men, but I think _ 
ay like God. 


UNLIKEENES 5. 


1. There are two Sorts of Humility ; one 
confiſts in the having a mean Opinion of our- 
ſelves ; and anothet in being content that Fon 

| uld 


8 tlelf t to be practiſed. 


Excorisu FxAnPres. 2 


fovld have ſo of us; the former is contrary to 
Pride, the latter to vain Glory. 

2. He that contends where he cannot but be 
overcome, is not unlike the Vipers that bit. the 

. | 
3. Nothing is 16 contrary to Reaſon and Got 
fancy as Fortune. | 

4. Nothing ought to be ſtrange to @ wiſe Man, 
but what is joined with Vice. 

5 ls there any Doubt, but that Injury is con- 
trary to Kindneſs ? As then to do an Injury is a 
Thing to be avoided in iclelf, fo Kindneſs 18 for : 


PLEASURE, &. PY 
1. Piety i is acceptable to God. 
2. l[t is not the incenfe, or the Offering that de 
acceptable to God, but the Purity and Devotion of 
the Worſhipper 
3-H. he ha loves a Perfon, is deſſrou 
| himſelf to him, and to do whatſoever he thinks 
will be p/ca/ing te DIM. 
4. He has is full, loaths an Honey-comb, but 
to the Hungry, tlie moſt bitter Thing is ſweet. 
$5. How ſavory i is a Piece of Bread to one who is 
bungry, and how delicious 1 is Water to him who is 
thirſty ! 
6. Learn to diſtinguiſh what Nature hath made 
2 and what is ſuperfluous ; ; what eaſy 
Laws ſhe hath enacted; and how grateful aud 
pleaſant Life may be to thoſe who obey them; but 
how. ſevere and intricate to thoſe, who rather truſt 
to Opinion than to Nature. 


E. | Dis- ; 
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Dir Ae u &c. 


* "When Men have within themſelves no ts 
WH; £2... - ſources for making Life virtuous aud happy, to 
, fJuch Men every Age of Life is diſagreeable; but to | 
ler Lal. thoſe who require from themſelves ail that is Good. 

Nothing 2 an Evil, which the Neceſhty of 
Nature brings with it. 


2. Exile is terrible to thoſe, who, as it were, 
C Fint themſelves to one Dwelling place; but not 


20 thoſe, who look you the whole Globe as one 
- City ty. ” 


| ac 425 257 ht is pal vy 101 to a Modeſt and generous Mind 
to ſolicitany great Things from one whom he 

. thinks<e has greatly obliged ; leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to claim, rather than aſk it. and it ſhouid be reck- 


oned 2 — 3 a F avour, 
5 CO „ 
1 Oy SUBMISSION. 


. Nothingyip n more commendable, than for 
.young Perſons to be ubmiſfive to their Parents. 
2. I have long obſerved his Behaviour in Life, 
and in all his Actions, I have found him fubmiſſiog 
40 you. 

- It is a Sign of Repentance in the Offender, 
1 he is ſup Ne to the Penſen offended. 7 
3 4 is a Virtue, which forbids a Man | 
do be proud among his Companions ; ſhe ſhewetl | 
{herſelf gentle and, condeſcending to all; judge 
All of any one; and her own chief Good, is to pro- 


R- 


z zmote the Good of others, 
. 


ExCIIsH EXAMPLES. ct 


Res LEY 1 NCE. 


1. Children that are refraftory, and contuma- 
cious to their Parents, ſhall be cut off from the 
Landof the Living. £ 
2. They who are diſobedient to the Voi oice of the 
Lord ſhall periſh, 


K L ATI 0 N, or belonging to any Thing: 


x; So great is the Power of Virtue, that though : 
we only ſee it in others, it moves us, and makes 
be — to the Perſon that ſeeems to be e poſſeſſed : 


"= Anger! is next Kind to Cruelty. 5 
3. All Art will rec de from natural Simplicity,” 
{6 near e-kin is it to Deceit. | 
4. To healthful Bodies the plaineſt Meats are 
n the — wholeſome. 
N The covetous Man is unit to bis Body. for 
5 betten denies it the moſt neceilary Refreſhment. 
6. Bad Manners are contagious as well as Diſ- 
_ eaſes; and the Mind is at leaſt as much if not. 
more, liable to Infection than the Body. 
1 7. Recreations are ſometimes neceſſary, both to 
the Body and Mind of Man, as nenher of them is © 
able to indure a conſtant Toil, without ſome Re- 
ent between: 
8. He tha! conceives in his Mind ſome arduous 
Taſk, ought firſt to aſk of Heaven Strength e 


1 thereto. 


9 Peaple, generally ſpeaking, are kind to their 5 
Neighbours for for their own Sakes, 
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10. It is Boncurable for a Man to ceaſe from 
| "—_ but every Fool will be meddling. 


Nothing but Moderation and Greatneſs of 


Mind can make either a — or adverſe 
Fortune ey to us. 
12. He that is perſectly wiſe is 9 happy; 


may, the very beginning of Wiſdom makes Lite 
646 % u.. 


Huc referunter Nomina ex con, &c. 


79 this Rule belong alſo Nouns compounded of 
=. the Prepofition con; as, conſeryus, Sn, 
commiliio, &c. 


1 T caulli not endure his 13 as he was 
but in Fellow Servant to the ſame Maſter. 


2 ft Was his cuͤſtom to adapt Nctnames e 


Tings. | m_—_— 


le was my Fellow: Soldier in Greece, and ny I 


N in ITtahh. 


He was conſcious to bimfelf of the crime, 
2 he denied it. 


5. Nothing can make a Man happier, than a 
Mind conſeious to ſelf of its own Integrity. 


| Quzdam ex his, ae. 
5 8 0 ME of theſe Ad jectives, that ri Ls. 


nels, Unlikeneſs, or Relation to, may bave a. 1 


en Caſe after thaw. 


> 51. We muſt take particular Care whom we imi- : 


Ae, and bm we wiſh. to be like, 


1 May - | 


#1 
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2. May he behappy, and not oo pda: from 
his Anceſtors. . © - | 

3. He was very * you, though ye were bred | 
| * | 
Great Wits are allied to Modan. > 
'T You miſtake.the Perſon ; he hom you fear ; 
was like this Man. 
6. He that regards not the tradi ion of his - 
Father, or Tutor, or other Superior, whoſe Love 
15 equal to his Authority, will always be a Fool. 


Communis, alienus, immunis, &c. 


Ee: of thefe three Adjective, govern ſeveral F 
Cafes. I 
L Communis. . 


Wi th 4 Genitive. © 


EE Every Body can tell you, that Calamities are 5 
common to all Mankind. 
2 Death is common t all living Crlatzret. op 
3. Even'ſo it is with all worldly Things; their 
Spring comes, and they are put forth; then blows * 
the Wigd, And they go down: And in their Place 
others like unto them: Sd * fo endure - 
but for # whye only, is common to all. 
4. ItJs an old Proverb ; all whe are common * 


ameny Niends. 3 FR 
BE : Wi th a PET * 
-4, Univerſal Experience ſhews, chat Death is 


common 10 all Ages. 


1 . condoms: any Thing that i is 
comman to a Nation; for Cuſtom defends ut. 


e . Ie 


ts, 
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3. It is a to all; but ſuch as are of the 
| wen — to love their County. 


4 Dative wih an Ablatit ve and the Pi ep et ion cum. 


1. Iti is not agreeable to Reaſon, to think highly 
of purfelves for ſuch Things as are common to us . 
with Beaſts and Plants. 

2. | will hear manfully thoſe. D which 
are common to me-with the refl of Mankind. fy 

3- Thay conſpire together, and diſplay their 27 
Villainies i in common l gut ; = 


Note, JV * two Per ſons or Things follow the 
Aber: ve, with the Conjundtive and between them; 
and muff not be rendered in Latin by et, but by the | 
Propeſit tion cum, with an Ablative Caſe. | 


1. To move and breathe, to flecp and wake, to 
hunger and thirſt, to live and die, are Things 
common 40 Princes and Peaſants. 


2. A ſudden Death is <qually common td Good 


and Bad. Therefore it is horrible indeed to die 
Hl, but not to die ſuddenly. 

3. Perfect Reaſon is the proper Good of Nan; 
other Things are common to him aud brutc 8 I 
Is he daa. So are Lions; Is Ke beautiful? 80 


bs the Peacock ; Is he x ? 80 re Horſes. 
\ 
II. Alienus: : 
„ mu Genitive Cafe.” v 


. A frank Nature i is ot fi for Secrets. ; 


2. He 


Fxvdltsu FxavuPies. FF: 


: He told us 2 long Story, but it was wide of 
. bald. 


IVith a Dat ive. 


1. We are apt to ſpend. our Time in the e Purſuit 


that are wholly forezgn to our Buſineſs. 
2 The Kindred generally of a poor Man, not 


only forlake him; but hate his Company, as a 
Difgrzce and Trouble to them; and therefore no 
Wonder if his Companions and Familiars grow 
| Arapge to. them. 
3. U know how averſe you are to Ambition, who | 
Ae to in in Study and * 


Ir ith an Ablative Caſe. 


1. It is not ws ent 3 the Dignity of a Judge, 
when he is about to pronounce Sentence, to ſhew 


auy Signs of Anger in his Looks, Words, or Gel. 
ture. a 


2. We muſt ww Cate that whar we fav be not 5 


petulant, nor proud, nor S in Tine Br 
Place. | 


3 Injuſtice may VE two. Ways ; by Fraud 
or Force; Fraud is the Property of a Fox, and 


Force of a Lion, both very unbeceMing of a Man ; 
but Fraud! is the more deteſtable, 
5 „ 7 1 
: aud with the Prepoition A. or Ab. = 7 


With a Man who Is 2 ſa Fett UV me, „ ty 
A will do no o Good. 


2. Have 
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Have you ſo much Leiſure from your own 
Buſineſs as to take care of other Meh's Affairs, 
and ſuch as do not at all concern you? I am a Man, 
and therefore think no Office of Humanity not per- 
taining to me. 
3 Our Manner of Joking ſhould neither be 
= profuſe nor indecent, but genteel and facetious ; _ 
| for as we allow Boys no other Liberty of playing, 
$ but what is con/iffent with gemeel Behaviour 1 
in our very Jokes, ſomewhat of a generous Dil. 
poſition ought to be diſplayed. | 
— 4. It is not agreeable to that Fuſtice, for which ÞF 
we ſeem to he born, to take any I hing from an- 
Other, which is his Property. 
S. It behoves Man not eo be aver ſe to Min, on 
a this 0 Account, becauſe he 1 Is a Man. 


III. Immunis. 
; Wah a Genitive c 


1. Let thoſe who have offended he 58811 as 
Gene Free from Guilt oan laugh at falſe Ac 
cuſers. 
2. Happy is the City that enjoys Tranquility, | 


1 — fo great a H/ar.- 


* 


: With an Ablative Caſe. 


= + general was the Report, that no one 
= throughout the Nation was free from Fear. 
nl 2. He ſo well ordered the Retreat, that his whole 


: Army 1 with no aan 


And ' 
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And a Prepoſition. wo 


| He but aukwardly objects a Vice to another, 
Gem which him ſelf is ut free. 
2. ly the Grave there 1s no DiſtinQion ; but 


the Servant 1s /ree from the Peer of his Maſter. 
| 7 No one is ſo happy as to he n free from 
Ni 


Fortunes. 
4. Chiidren when they are once grown up, are 
apt to think themlelves 7ree from all Obedience to 
their Parents; but their Duty is ſtill the tame, 
and in many Caſes, they eught to be as much un- 


der Command now as beloce. 
: Natus, commodus, incommodus, &c. 


FHESE ſeven Adjeftives, natus, commodus, 
incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, aptus, 
with ſeveral others, as promptus, prochvis. ſeg- 
nis, rudis, &c. gober fh Accu ſative Caſe, with the 
| Prepoſition ad, /or in); which Accuſative Caſe” 
ſignifies the End, Pur poſe. or Uſe, to or for which 
any thing is made. born, fit, or unfit, as in the Ex- 
ample given (Natus ad Giortam, he was born 10 


Clery:) Glory is the Accident, or End fo which 5 
ſuch a one is born. 


1. When we begin to hk about, and confidet 
ako we are, and wherein we d ffer from brute 
Animals: we ſhall begin to purſue thoſe 2 


for which we were born. 
2. Eyery one is not made to govern States to 


 &i{tribute_[uſtice, to reſolve great Doubts, 222 
end ontroveres. 


4 1 There 
1 — 


5 EnGL1SH ExAuerxs. 

: There is implanted in us a certain Defire of 

Knowledge ; and we are born — and the 
Communion of Mankind. | 

4. Man being made to do Good to others, 3 1 
he doth Good to any one, he doth that for which 

he was born, and therefore can require no more. 

5. The Mind attains not Virtue, but t by In- 1 

ſtruction and continval Exerciſe : To this indeed 
we are born; and in the beſt of Men, without“ if 
Study and Application, there is the Gro Ground we 

Virtue, hut not Virtue itſelf, * 

6. Money, like Dung, is good for nothing, ex- 
cept it be ſpread. 

J. It is enough for ſoch a little Creature ny 
Man, to be good for one Thing. 
— 'A Member, unprofitable to the Commonwealth, 
is more worthy to be cut off than preſerved. 

9. He that uſes himſelf: only to Books, is _ 
for nothing but a Book; and he that canverſeth-- 
with No body, is fitto converſe with No body. 
10. The Wit of Man . properly . 
is accommodated to the beſt Things; but if it d 
nerates into Vice, it is far below the dumb Beal. 

11. Nothing is ſo. agreeable to the. Nature of 

Man as Friendſhip; nothing ſo fitted for a. Stats. 
— Proſperity or Ad ver ſity. 
132. Nothing is more eonducive to true Felicity, 
—— to love virtue for iiſelf: And for itſelf to hate 
ice. 
1 — is true, be did amiſs, but I did not think . 
uſe firong — for Reb ute or . 


ment. 


wo” How. prone are we to. An er, and how flow-- 
to Love l a 


15. .Nature- 
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46. Nature of herfeif i is prone to HB. 
Mercy and Clemency. 

16. A Cool has all · Vices, but he is not prone ts 
all by Nature dome ate znclined to Petulance, 
ſome to Adar ice, and ſome to Luxur y. 

17. There are two Things, whereby we do 
amiſs ; either the Mind hath contrafted a Ma- 
lignity from falſe Opinions; or if not, it is inclined 
thereto ; and from this wiong Biaſs, or from ſpe- 
cious Appearance, It is ſoon corrupted. 

18 Men ae fo prone to believe ill of others, that 
any the ſlighteſt Jealouſy will, if once it be — 
abroad, ſerve for that Purpoſe. 

19. Anger is prone to Ra/hneſs ; for while it is 
intent upon harming the Enemy, it ſecs not its 
own Advantage. 

20. A ſerious and fm Behaviour, no doubr, 
has its Weight; but Friendſhip ought to be more 
remiſs, more fiee, more endearing, and more prone 
to all Manner of Politeneſs. 

21. The World thinks him ſtupid who is * 
tient; and without Senſe of Honour who paſſes by 
Injuries ; ; but the more Underſtanding any Man 

hath, the Power he is to Anger. 

22. They performed dies well, conſider- 


ing they were freſn doldiers, and wnexperiexced i in 
ar. 


Vetbalia 5 in bilis, &c. | 


1 7 RBAL 8, (or,  Adjeftives derived from 
Verbs, and) ending i in bilis, of a Paſſive'Signi- 
fication ; ; as alſo Participles in dus, govern by, 2 

Note, 


ive Caſe * the N or — 


MET: 
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Note, The Difference between a Participial and a 
Participle is, that the former has no Reſpeft to any 
particular Tenſe or Time; but the latter carries 
with it the Senſe of Time future: As, Memorandus, 
in the Rule, jiznifies ever memorable, fit to be men- 
tioned at all Times but the Participle Memoran- 
dus, Jignaftes to be mentioned hereafter. 


1. The Skin of the Rhinoceros i is ſo hard, that 


no Arrow can pierce it. 
2. How many warlike Nations and firong Ci- 
ties, that ſtood inevitable to Attacks and * 
hath Luxury overcome? 
2 Tho' uo one could overcome him by "TORO yet 
he had 2 Heart apt to yield to humble Entteaties. 
4. Inward wounds of the Mind are not curable 
by outward Salues applied to the Body. 
5. Alter a Life well-ipent, he lived and died. 
beloved of all Men. 


PART4CIPIALS. 


1. God a8. A. pure Pring, i is by Man 10 4 Wor 
Aipted with a pure Mind. 

2. Poverty is then juſtly to be na by all, 
when it is joined with Pride and Ill. manners. | 
3 He died indeed to be lamented by many, but ts 
ve lamented by none more than mylelt. 


th 


2 | 7 | | | Adjectives 
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Sr 


. Adjectives governing an Accuſative 
WT: wa Caſe, EY. | 


Magnitudinis Menſura. 


* TH E Meaſure ef Quantity, (as, an Inch, Foot, 


Yard, Ell, Sc.) is put after Adjeftives that 
 fignify Dimenſion, (as, long, broad, thick,) in an 
Accuſative Caſe ; and ſometimes in a Genitive, or 
Ablative. Mben in an Accuſative, the Prepeſition 
ad is under ſtood, as, in the Rule, Alta centun pedes, 

i. e. alta ad centum pedes. Men in the Ablative, 
the Prepoſitions, a, ab, or de, are underſtood ; as, 
Latus pedibus tiibus, i. e. Latus a pedibus tribus. 
When in the Genitive, there is an Ellipſis of ſome 
ſuch Word, as, latitudine, longitudine, as Lata 
pedum denum, 1. e. Latitudinem pedum denüm. 
1. A Wall an hundred Feet high, and thirty 
Feet thick, will defend a Town well ; efpecially 
if it be encompaſſed with a Ditch ſixty Feet wide, 
and thirty Feet deep. 2 
2. The Roof between the Pillars, was an bun- 
ared and twenty Feet broad, and fixty Feet long. 
3. The Walls of Babylon, the Capital City of 


Egypt, it is ſaid, were three hundred Feet highs 
and ſeventy Feet thick, | > 1 | 


F Il. Ablative 
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II. Ablative. 


1. That muſt have been a noble City, whole 
Walls were two hundred Feet high, and hf 


5 broad. 


2. The Pillars of the Gallery, with their Squares 
and Conn, were a forth Part of its Diameter 


high. 
In my Father's Garden i is a River more than 
twelve Feet wide. 


III. Genitive. | 
1. That Ship cannot but be very ſtrong, which 


zs made of Planks thirty Inches broad, and twenty 


| Inches thick. 
2. The Buttreſſes which ſupported the Ratten, 


5 were erghteen Feet bread. 


Accuſativus aliquando, &c. 


A". Accuſative Caſe is ſometimes put after both 
Ad jectives and Participles, when the Prep oft ion 
ſecundum | ſeems to be undo tod. 


a . Tn this one Thing indeed, he was not ſo 
. as he ought to have been ; but in all 

Reſpefts, he was truly a prudent, and careful 

Maſter of a Family. 


2. It is an agreeable Sight, to ſee the zel kane = 


Bees, returning home in the Evening, beſmeared 
on the Thighs with Wild- Thyme. 
. He was like his Brother, in Voice and Com- 


plexion, but a wy le in 1 his Limbs. ” 
Adjecti ves 
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- Adjefives governing an Ablative Caſe. | 
 Adjectiva que ad Copiam, &c. 


A Djeives which relate to Plenty, (as, rich, full, 
laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, dives, 
plenus,. 3 fertilis, &c.) or, relating. to Want, 
as, poor, deſtitute, void of, &c. in Latin, pauper, - 
_ indigens, egenus, vacuus, expers, &c.) govern an 
Ablative Cafe, and ſometimes a Genitive. 10 


- AdjeAive ff n, ;fying Plenty. 
Wi thr an Ablative Caſe: 


1. It is firange that a Man cannot be content, | 
when he is rich both in Land, and in Money pu put- 
e. Se 
| hat can be a more beautiful Sight, than 
the a ens Tull of Splendor. 
FR. rr ri of a great Part of "and 
is deſigning and infiduous, full of Flattery and 
 Falſhood. of good Words, 1 1 Offer , 5 
4. How happy am I to have ſuch a P 
who is ealy of Acceſs, free, and full of the Ho 
manity he teaches. 
5. The Ship that came in laden with Corn, was 
very acceptable to the Poor. 


6. Wheie the Soil is rich, and abounding 0 
F 2 
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genial Moiſture, the Meadows are covered witiz 


_ Grals, and the Vales A dT. 


1 ith a Genetive, 


1. He was rich in Horſes ; ; richer i in Cattle; ; and b 


moſt rich in Land. 


2. All Places abound with Feo!s.—All are full 


of Perfidy and Deceit. 


When the Mind of Man is inwardly ſatis- 
Fed, and full of Foy, it does good to the Body too, 


as appears in his chearful Countenance. 


4. He truly may be ſaid to be full of Days, who 


deſires no more to be added to his Life, oy his own 


Sake, bur for theirs only to whom he is ſervice- 


- able. 


5. The Land, tho barren of Cora, was full of 


divers Metals. 


6. The Land abounde both with Men and Corn. 
7, It is a — Truth; but after my 
Mothers's Illneſs, ſhe was deprived of Sight. 
8 If a ſolitary Life without Friends, is full of 


Trouble and Difauiet, thin Reaſon herſelf points. 


out, that we ſhould procure Friends. 


u. Adieives gn: Hing Want. 


Vi an Ablative Caſe. 
1. \ Pope this Book will prove of Uſe to Boys, 


mo it be poorer in Examples, than I could wiſh it. 


1 + oy" IS y”= indeed who is in want of er er 


He had an excellent Genius: but for want 


| of niches — he was Reer in Words. 


4. Swearing 


_ Exctisn ExAurrks. 6s. 


4. Swearing is a Sin to which there is no Temp- 
ilk eitlier hom Pleaſure or Profit; other Sins 
| may offer us tomewhat of one or the other, but * 
Y this $i is pang foe of both. Y 
ul They ae ſturdy, not enerous, who are g 
IE of all Grief. » 
6. How happy 1s to be free from - Diener, when 
all the Nations round us are plunged in War. 

7. When we are 8 from neceſſary Buſineſs 
and Cares, we are deſitous to fee, hear, and learn 
ſomething ; and we think the Knowledge of 
Things, either hidden or wonderful, —2 to 
our living well and happily. | 
| 8. Do what is juſt and right, that you may be 
| 8 Fear. 


IVith a Gait. 
1 I ſhould always wiſh to be FRY in theſe — 


Gods, which makes the owner of them unha 
2. A Mw1 may be happy'1 in himſelf, though ix 
want of Silver and Gold * | 
| 3. Life is not ſhort, but We make | it ſo; we are 
| not "Vi xt Fit, but prodigal Pe 
3 - irtue ſtands in no "7 bf For tune. 95 
1 A Min, who is utterly 3 of Virtue ' 
1 bimlelf. common envies Virtue in another. 
By 6. Simplicity, without Art, prevails more upon 
the minds of Men, than Art without Simplicity. 
8 2 5 SIM Maſter who is rich, and not uled to Labour, 
will not conſider, whether what he commands ” 
Juſt or unjuſt, 
8. Strength. vid of Fudgement, often falls by 
its own Weight. 
9. He was ſo abandoned a Wretch, that be 
F 3 was” 


\ . 
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; was not only void of Firtue, but of common . the 
manity. 

10. Then ſhall we be hap ppy, when having l&ſe 

theſe Bodies, we ſhall be free from all — Ire T 

Emulation: 


5 


* 


Adjectiva regunt Ablativum, &c. 


Atta, which fignifying the. Cauſe, or the 
Manner and Faſhion of a Thing, govern an 
Ablative Caſe ; the Prepaſition, a, ab, cum, or de, 


being generally under ſtood. 


1. A Man difpoſed to learn, will grow * 
even by wy hen comb whereas a Scorner grows. 
_ worſe, by Endeavouss to reform him, and is only 
made more incapable of good. r oy being. 
exaſperated at it, 

2. An obſtmate Goodneſs overcomes an ill 
Diſpofitien ; as a barren Soil! is made fruitful by. 
Care and Tillage. 

3. Misfortunes cannot *. id but they 
may be ſweetened, if not overcome; and our Lives 
made Happy by Philoſophy 1 

We may make chat light by. Patience and: 
Conftancy. which cannot otherwiſe be amended. 
. ie that is aſhamedto be ſeen in a mean Con- 
dition, would be prend in a ſplendid one. 

6. That which. is fair and plauſible in Appear- 
ence, rather pleaſeth us than- that which is plain 
and profitable in 2 

7. They are to amed who are Faithful in 
Ded, but ſpoil the Duty by the Aſperity of 
their Language; but they are worſe, who are 
Aind in Speech, but injure you in Fact; bur ho : 
worſt: 


* 
— 
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f worſt are they, who are treubleſame in their Words, | 
and in their Doings hurtful. | 
8. A Speech vayht to be more aderncd with Sen- 
timent than with Words. 
| He that is excellent in Deeds, make amends 
for any Defect of the Tongue, 
16. Tho' many are equal in Dignity, yet one 
alone can obtain the higheſt Places 
11. Crafty and audacious Counſels are joyful i in 
the Expcelation. difficult in the — and 
| fad in the Event. 
12. A Favour is rendered greater or leſe (mo- 
it be the lame) from the Time, Place, and Manner; 
it often happens, that a thouſand , Pence given 
opportunely, does more Good, than a Maſs of 
would at another Time. 155 
A Thing is ſaid to be honeft, or fit. mot. 
__ the Account that it is praiſed by many; 
but becauſe it is of ſuch a Nature, as to be com- 
_ mendable from its own intrinfic Beauty and Love- 
lines, tho* Mankind had neither Underſtanding to 
diſcern. nor a Tongue :o praiſe it. 
14 Whatever 15 probable in Appearance, though ” 
not altogether certajn, yet if nothing offers to 
deſtroy that Probabilf, the wife Man will take 


wühlt: And this is fufficient for the who Con. | 
; duct of Lite. : * 


Dignus, indignus, &c. 


H E 'SE ſeven Adjeftives dignus, indignus, 
{the Sign ot, ] præditus, contentus, (the Sign 
vnh, captus, (the Sign in,) extorris, ap Sign 
from.) and fretus, (the Sign in, or upon;) alſo 
Aajetiives jignifying Price, require an AblativeCaſe; 
which 


— — ſ—— — — — 


N 
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which Cale is rather geverned of ſome Prepgfiti ien 


not expreſſed i in Latin, 


I. D. gnus. 


1. It is the Part of a good Man fo to behave, 
that his Integrity may be thought more wort-y of 


Belief. than the Oath of ane hier Man. 


2 There is nothing more commendable, or 
more worthy a generous Per ſon, than Clemency. 
Not he that merely finds Fault, bat he that 
finds Fault uh Reaton, 1s worthy of Prai ſe 
4. Few Men hunt after Praiſe, without diſco- 


vering it in themſelves ; which is ſure to eclipſe 
whatever praiſe- worthy Thing they do. 


5. Neither Phyficians, not Generals, nor Ora- 


tors, can perform any Thing worthy of great 
Praiſe, without Uſe and Experience. 


6. It is prai ſe- worthy to bear Misfortunes ich 


| Diſcretion, and not to be broke down by ill For- 
tune, but to 3.2intain Dignuy, even in the moſt. 
| pfevere Advertiy. | 


True Vi: tue deſerves true Prot T7 ; "D da. 
ever Virtue hath ihe Management of, the renders 


amiable, conſpiceous, and worthy Admiration. 


8 Doth ane we contemn me, It him! | 
that, my Cars ſh4!l be not to ipeak, or do ny # 
Thing truly EUA Contempt 

o. The bicheſt and mott perfe& Glory of a po- 
pular Mn. co: fits in three Things; Fit, when 
the Public loves bim; tecondly, when it truſts 


Vim; an thirdly, when. with a certain Degree 


of Admirztion. t judges him to be worthy | the 
highci: Honaurs, 


10. Some 
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tio. Some Studies are called liberal, becauſe 
they are worthy of a Man who is free-born , but 
3) there is only one Study, that is truly liberal; the 
Study of Wiſdom, ſublime, ſtrong. and magnani- 
mous; all other are trifling and puerile. | 
r very miſbecoming, u ö any ſerious 
Subject. to introduce gay Diſcourſe, more worthy 
of a Banquet 


12. An envious Man is more worthy of Pity 
than Anger. 


13. He is not worthy the Name of a Man, w ho 
wouid 85 one whole Day in Pleaſure. 

14. I hg world 1s a Temple worthy of God. 
in which Man being placed, ought to walk honeſtly | 


and ſoberly, as in the fight of him, who —— 
all Things. hb 


II. Indignus. 


= f are ſo proud and a ent, mit they 
ſuperciliouſly qxeclook all other ＋ * as if they 
were not worthy of the leaſt Reſpett from * > 
2. The vain Babbling of a tupid Speech, is an- 
worthy an Anſwer. ES 
3. Nothing is ſo unwor thy the Gravity and c 
fancy of a wiſe Man, as either to think falſely, 
or to defend, without Heſitation, what is not ſuf- 
ficiently examined and known f 
4. Nothing is more to be abhorred, nothing a 
more unworthy a Man, than diſhoneſty. 
F. An ungrateful Man, by complaining, does 
not ſhew himſelf worthy of greather Thing, but 
unworthy of what 1s given + 
6. It is aſked. whether new Friends, ſuch as 
are worthy our Friendſhip, aic to be preferred to 


— 
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old ones: A Doubt unwerthy of a Man, for 
there ought to be no Satiety of F — as of 
other Things. 0 
J. We muſt t. ke Care that our Labour be not 
In vain, and without Effect; nor the Effect un- 
worthy our Labour. 
8. Au amicable difference of Opinion ought 
never to give riſe to bad Language : Railings, | 
Scholding. Paſſion, obſtinate Heats, and Wrang- 
ling in Diſputations, ſeem to be unworthy of Phi- 
leſopbers. 


III. Præditus. 


1. Art thou endued with Reaſon ? Iam. Why | 
then do you make no Uſe of it? If thy Reaſon- 
_ her Part, what more can you require ? . 

2. He is moſt miſerably poor, who 1 is not en- 
* with Virtue 

> They 1 are endued with Virtue, are ; the 
only rich 

4. They — have nothing elſe but che Images 
of their Anceſtors, are noble in Opinion, more 
truly than in Pact; but he that is endued with 
Viriue, has true and genuine Nobility. 
5. We cannot otherwiſe conceive of God. 
than as a Spirit, abſolute free, perceiving and 
moving all Things, and 2 himlelf irh ever- 


laſling Motion. 


. Contentus. 1 


1. - Cantentednefs is contrary to Ambition; 


the ambitious Man always diſlikes his preſrnt | 


aua, ar and theiefore greedily ſecks an higher: 


K hereas 
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whereas he that is content with his own, lies quite 

out of the Road of this Temptation. N 
2. A wiſe Man is contented with his Lot, what- 

ever it be, without wiſhing for what he has not; 

tho? of the two, he had rather abound than want. 

Moſt Men have Realon to be contented with 

the Shortneſs of Lite, becauſe there is nothing can 

induce them to with it longer. 

4. He that is content with bis. own is truly the 

rich Man. 

He that contents himſelf * a, ow and ne- 
2s Things, makes hinnelft a cheap Market. 
6. "Nothing i is better than the Remembrance of 

good Deeds, and being content with Liberty, =_— 
_ deſpiſe worldly Aﬀairs. 
„ J. There are ſome, and they not the leſs happy, 
who deſpiſe Riches, being contented with a little; 
and even Honour, with the Defirc of which others 
are ſo much enflamed, they ſo little admire, as 40 
think nothing more light and vain. 
8. Philoſophy is contented with a few * dg 
and hunning ihe Your, becomes ſuipe ed and 
hated by them. 
9. Virtue defires no other Reward on Earth, 
than that of Praiſe and Glory; and i ointed 
herein, it is however contented in ſal 
10. Hither let all your Thoughts tend, with 
for this alone, leaving the reſt to Providence, that 
you may be ſatisfie d with yourſelf, and contented : 
with your own Endowments. 
11. The Art of being eaſy at all Times, i is, to 


be content with your Station, and to look c on thoſe 
below you. 
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1. A Soldier diſabled i in his Limbs ought to be I 
provided for by others. 


2. What Condition in Life can be more lth. 


able, than to be both deaf and blind? 


3. It becomes a Man to think and ſpeak with 


| Propriety, to act with Deliberation, and m every 


hing, to find out and perfevere in the "Truth ; 


on the other Hand, to be impoled upon, to wiſ- . 
we; to faulter, and to be deceived, is as diſgraceful 


as to o dote and ON. 


VI. Extorris. 


K. Being baniſhed from my own Country. 11 was 
forced to betake myſelf for Safety to iny Enemies. 


2. Being &i xen from Home, he was obliged to 
wage War with a fierce and cruel Nation. 5 


3. A wiſe Man is always at Home, even when 
\ baniſhed his own Country; becauſe to him all the 


World is but one * and every place init is | bis 


ou. | 
. VII. "FR 


1. 1 negleQed my own Safety, reljing upon your = 
| Honeſty, which you being void of, deceived me. 


2. A Man relying wholly upon his own Fudg- 


ment, is like io miſcarry, becauſe he follows the the : 
Conduct ofa — 
3. Theſe ings I have wrote to you more 


freely, relying upon the Conſciouſneſs of my Since 
rity and Affedion to you. 


Adj fives 


E 5 / 


. = 4A Dieter of of the Comparative Degree where 


** F 4 , D 
L . . N 
, * 4 4 
* | 
- * 


Exc en Ear. W. Tz 
Adje@tives F; Rahe Price. 3 
7 By Gold Fidelity is deſtroyed, and for Gol _ 
the very -Laws ore Mb 
2. | think the 7 rſe you bought the other Day 5 
not dear at ten Pounds. — 
3. What you Ha Hare no Need of is deer ata Feng. 5 
Horum nonnulla, Sec. e 2 


3 50 ME of theſe ons 400% govern Gent 


tive Caſe. 


.1. I thank you, but I: am i not worthy your La- 
tation. 

. It ĩs very commendable i in a Gentleman, to 
5 do nothing that is #xworthy his great Ance tors. 

| 3 He lived contented with Equeſtrian 2 N . 


Com eva. cum exponantur, &c. 


they are Lexis by than, (in Latin quam) 
| govern an Ablative Caſe, leaving out the Conjunc= 
tion; which if expreſſed (contrary tobi Rule) 

would have the Noun following of the fame Caſe 
with that which is 5 Joined > 


2 > Nothing is more Joantiful, nothing more 
| Yovely than Virtue; whatever is performed at her 
Command is good and deſirable. 
2. Nothing is mere excellent than Krowledge.. 
3 N Ing! is more pleaſant than the Sweets of 


>Þ- 4. Nothing 


"+ ad 
8 
1 


. 
= 


-—— . , _—— — 
— —— — — — ——— 


FI 


= Pre ent, the Favour 18 Jig Hier than a Feather, 
18. As in extreme Pain Minutes ſeem longer 


Zhan Days; ſo, mn — Pleaſure, * ſcem 
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4 4. Nothing in Life ought to be dearer 2 us : | 


Shani, our, Country. 
5. How happ is Life, while I converſe andy 


with myſelf and my Books ! O ſweet and i no- 
cent Amuſement, almoſt priferable to. every And 1 


v7 Employment. 


Aer can be greater than the Pleaſure 


ot ws : 
7. Nothing is more deſirable, or more worthy a 
Man than Wiſdom : They, therefore, who court 


Her are termed Philoſophers ; for 3 im- 
ies nothing but the love of Wiſdom. 
8. Nothing is more endearing than the R 


of Affection, and the nf Kundachs a and 
Offices. 


10. N othing i is more unjuſt than a tardy bind 


11. Nothing is more deteſtable than Diſgrace. 
12. Nothing is more vile than Slavery. Born to 


Liberty and Honour, even Death is better than I | 
Flavery | 


3 + In a free State nothing is more e ſeandalous | 
Iban a Dre to reign. | 


Ss Nothing is more w;le than 7 anity. 
Nothing is more incon/i/ient with the Gravi 


e who are poor. 6 £4 5 
make t 3 


hey are ſo rich, that if you 


Fu than Minas, 


9. What can be more unjuſt than a Blacthras, I 
who thinks Rong — but what he docs bim- 


ofa a wiſe Man, than Error, Levity, id Ra GHne/s. ; 
16. el. is Generally held of more Fe alye than 


Duty by th 


ff © He | 
— 
— 1 
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rg. He that, under the Pretence of Kindneſs, 
betrays his Neighbour, is worſe than a 'Man, who 
openly profeſſes his Malice. 
20. What am | better than the ooreft Man, Who 
begs Alms, unleſs I be the wiſer than him, and 


more virtuous. 


21. A Man's good Name. is a Thing he holds 
moſt precious, r 1 than his Life. © 


. 22. What Obligation be greater than * 4 
that Children receive from their Parents? 
23. What can be more excellent than the 
Man, who can ſay to himſelf, ( for it is not pune” 
to ſay it to others,) I have excelled m Farkas: ag 
Obligations; And what. more happy than the old 
Man, whs * it Every where - that he is ſo 
excelled ?? 
24. None are more miſerable than [thoſe who 1 
come to ſuch a Paſs, as to make even Superfluities 
neceſſary. They do not enjoy Pleaſures, ho ate 
Slaves to them,; and there is no Hope of a Cure, 
where Vice is become an Habit. 
25. No pleaſure i is — to ingenuous Minds 
_ than Liberty. 
256. The Liberty of a date i is dearer chan Life ; 3 
nor does he fall ingloriouſiy, who dies, fighting: 


for his Country. 


27. Glory obtained by excellent Actions is 
5 fronger than all Envy. 
: 2 Facts are moPe ſtubꝭ 18 Werdss 


- ubboru Thiug. 
3 To get fo much Wiſdom as to knaw the 
Dif erence between Good and Evitand to — ha 


1 ſtand how to behnve a Man's Tire Toe 
Fa fans, i is more de efrrable than hs oa 0 old 


1 820 Silver. 


9 
'* 
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30. There is nothing more vile than a lazy Fel- 
1 that lives b 42 who ſeldom, if he 
catches, is able to keep, his But he is a va- 
Ivable Man, who by 5 Diligence getteth 
. which ſhall durably remain with him. 

The meaneſt Fare, with the love of him 
a invites. and with Agreement among the 
_ . Gueſts, is mnch better than the moſt ſumptuous En- 
zerta:nment of him that hates us; or among thoſe 


that quarrel and contend, even then when all Dif- 
ferences ſhould be forgotten. 


nothing more deligbtſul, nothing more worthy a 

| E even a Gentleman, than Agriculture. 
33. Than a well improved Field nothing can be 
more profuable for Ule,or more beautiful in Shew ; 


and old Age 1s fo far from debarring us from, that 
Mt invites us to, rura ents. | 
34. The Outiesof Toltice Ire to be preferred 
to the Studies and Duties of Knowledge ; becauſe 
they belong to the Welfare and Love of the hu⸗ 
man Race, than which nothing ought to be fdedrer 
to Mankind. 
35 all the Ta s which Wiſdom has pro- 
vided for à happy L. ne is more powerful, 
None mope profitable, — none more delectable than 

Friendſhip. | 
356. Nature or rather God, hath given us a 

Soul, than which nothing is more excellent, * 
1 more divine. N — 


Tanto, quanto, dec. 


7” E S E Ablatives, tanto, quanto, hoe, eo, 5 
aud quo, with Jome other, which ſignify the 


7 rer 
(- ' | A, > Deg 


32. Of all gainful Profeſſions, nothing i is better, - 
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| Ihierer of Exceſs ; ; * the Ablatives ætate and 
natu, are joined with Adjectives of the Comparative 
and Superlative Degree. 

Note, The Comparative may have any Ablative 
Caſe after it ; but the Superlative admits onl 7 theſe 
three, tanto quanto multo ; the Sign by, which is 


ſometimes expreſſed in Englith, but iner underſtood. 


1. By how much the more and -greater Things a 
Man hath done, beyond his State and Condition, 

fo much the more admirable is he eſteemed among 
All Men. 

2. They direct us well, who adviſe, that the 

greater we are, to behave std es the more ſubs 
 miſſively. 

3. lei is a great achievement to RES a | King" 
dom; but a much greater to keep it. 

WE It is much eaſier to contend with any Thing * 
than with Hunger. $5” 

The more we ſtroggle with our Neceffities we | 
as the Knot the harder, and the wor uſe 6 it is with 
us; and the more the Bird flaps and flutters in the 
Share ; the ſurer ſhe is caught ; fo that the beſt * 
Wiy | is to ſubmit. ; 

6. The Benefit is never the greater for the mak * 
ing a Buſtle and Noiſe about it; but the Benefac- 8 
tor is much the leſs for the Oftentation of his good * 

Deeds. | ; 
J. Men will think that he is 10 better Phyſician 6 


than the reſt, who has no better Succels in his 
" Cures. 


8. The more di ifficult any thing is, the more 5. 
nourable. 


9. The W my Friend is abſent” 7 mind che” © 
more I deſire to ſee him. 4 „ 


G3 8 197 15 
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10. It is vile to ſpeak one Thing, and think 
another; but how much the viler is it to write one 
Thing, aid think another. 


11 "He that will dare to tell a Lye and deceive 


others. 

12. When ave no opinion of a Man's 
Probity, the more cunning and crafty he ſeems, the 
| _ he 1 is hated and ſuſpected. 

13. Praiſe is nothing but alittle Air, a Blaſt, 
| the reath of Man ; it brings nothing of real Ad- 


better for a Man's ſaying I am wiſe and good: 
14. It is not fora prudent Man to grow proud 
upon wy Succeſs of Fortune, ſince he is never the 
greater for it. 

18. The mind is ever in Motion, kt * how 
much the more vehement. by /o much the move lively 
and active: A ies y is the Man that apphesghis 
Impulſe to good 
16. As a State —_ be happy amidſt civil - 
Bivils, nor a Houſe amidſt the Diſſentions of the 
| Maſters; far /c/5s can the Mind, if at Variance-' 
— with itſelt, taſte the leaſt Particle of pure and *. 
confined Pleaſure. 

17. If the Pleaſure of Life be interrupted by. 

- the afflifting Pains of the Body, how much more” 
mall it be interrupted by the Dileaſes of WES, | 

Mind? 

18. If Pleaſure which has ſo many Advocates, 
7s not however to be ranked among good Things, 


diſor ind; ſurely, to live well and hap- 
T more chan to lead a virtuous and 


19˙ A 


ne 


his Father, by jo much the more will he deceive + 


vantage; for Iam made never the wiſer, nor the _ 


and-if hes ad it is, the more it diſcompoſes an 
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19. A Man can with a much better r Gracg'be 


anxious in the pecuniary Concer ns of his * 
| Than his own. 
20. I am older than you by twent pl Years. 


21. The older we grow, the wiſer one would, 
_ we ſhould. be. wb Pots 
N here is commonly ſ uch a Pride and Stub- 
94 in Youth, chat they cannot abide to ſub- 
mit to the Counſels and Directions of their Ek 
8 
23. As you are wiſer by Age, you ought to be 
of a more in mper ; that in your Good- 
neſs my Simplicity — find Protection. 5 
| As I am the eldeft, I think 1 ſhould be 
ſerved firſt, tho? it is no great concern to me. 


The Conflruion of Pronouns ; 


Mei, tui, ſui, &c. 
oy ESE Genitive Caſes, mei, tui, ſui, . 


veſtri, of their Primitives. ego, tu, &c. are 


uſed when a {Perſon is fignified thereby, 


1. Having Aeg done my Duty. I do not- know 
wherein | have deſerved, that _he 1 ould. have nx 
 Diſgy - Me. 

2. His Diſpoſition to Literature was the Conſe- 
- _ of ian: 5 Me. 


f bis AﬀeQtion towards me 
af w Studies — for for Want _of your 
| Rs . 4 My- 


3 


11 
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not owing to any Forgetfulneſs of you, but to my 
bad State of Health, which however is now ſome=- 
what mended ; and you may be aſſured | ſhall al- 
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4. My not writing to you ſo often as uſual, is* 


ways keep the Remembrance of yeu, with great "1 


Affection. = 
5. I only wiſh you the Command » f yourſelf, 


chat the Mind long agitated with vain Thoughts, 
_ at laſt find Reſt, and pleaſe itſelf. 


I know you want no — BY but my+ 


Affection for you calls upon me to encourage you 
even in your Race. 


4. He was preparing ſome great Work to per- 


petuate his Memory. 


8. Your Remembrance of ne, which you have 


intimated by your Letters, is very grateful ; and 


not doubting the Conſtancy of your Friendſhip, .. 


but merely in Compliance -þ a 23 ry 
I entreat you to preſerve it. 


Were we to entertain any Suſpicion or F ear 


of you, we ſhould act unlike ourſelves. 


10. It ſeenys better to feek Glory by the Works 
of Genius, than of Strength; and, as the Life we 


enjoy is ſhort, to make the Remembrance of us as © 
| long as poſſible. 9 


11. Since we have ſach an incredible Defire to? © 


ee you, we ſhall no Tonger defer our Journey. 


12 All good Men | ke you, in giving Jas. 
_ 1885 Clemency to Severity, 


24 


Meus, tuus, ſuus, &c. 2 
"on ESE Pronouns Poſſeſſive, meus, tuus, ſuus, — 


noſter, veſter, are uſed when Action, or the 


Poſe ee of a Thing is fanifed thereby. 
1. I have £ 
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1. I have ſuch an Opinion of your Wiſdom, 
that 1 ſhall never pretend to prefer my Judgement 
to your 'S. | 

2. I ſhould think myſelf a Diſgrace to human 
Nature, if [ did not juſtify your Opinion; by the = 
warmeſt Affections and 4" you, and by every T6 
Kind of good Office in my Power. - 

How beautiful is it for a Man to finiſh Life 
efore Death ; and then wait the remaining Part 
bol his Time in the poſſeſſion of an happy Life! 
4. Iam e that a Man of your fingular 
Wiſdom, fhould not rather enjoy your own good 


Fortune, than vainly diſquict yourlelf with the 8 


Miſeries of others. 
5. They were leſs offended at your Sentiments, | 
than at my Speeches. | 
6. Upon his Arrival he came immediately to ny 
Houſe ; : but I do not lo much wonder, that he 
_ * ſhould not call firſt at your 3, as that Ne did not go 
directly to his own 
7. Nothing could be more grateful to me than 
your Letters; wherein I behold the Firmneſs of 
Jour Mind, and which I ſhould think the utmoſt 
Reproach to me not to imitate, 
Jou may deal by meas you pleaſe, and think 
3 moſt convenient, for I ath yours 
| 9. Let us agree to _ $ our Lives together i in 
theſe Studies, which we before uſed as our Amuſe- 
ment, but which now are our only Comfort and 
Support. 
10. 1 am determined to follow your Opinion. 


- — — 25 
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Heæc Poſſeſſſiva, &e. \ — 


FH E ſame Pronouns Poſſeſſive alſo admit after W- 


Them the following Genitive Caſe, ipſius, ſolius, 


uvnius, duorum, trium, &c. omnium, plurium, ; 
paucorum, cujuſque ; {as in the Rule, Tuo ipfius 


Studio, i Tuo tui ipfius Studio: (Alfo the Ge- 
nitive Caſe of Participles, which agree with the 
Genitive Caſe of the Pyimitive underſtood in the 
Poſſeſſive;-(as, Mea timentis ſcripta, i. e. Mea 


mei 1umentis ſcripta.) 


1. I had rather your wanting Letters from me, 
had being owing to my Death, than to that Acci- 
dent by which I am grievouſly afflicted, and know 


not how to ſupport in your Abſence. 


— 


2. Let me intreat you to diſpel your Sorrows, 


to return to the Society of your Friends, and to. 


_ thoſe Occupations, which were either common to f 
us both, or pec | — 
5 7 Without any further claim to your Service, 


our elf. | | 


al reſt ſatisfied with our own Len eres Amy. | 
| 4 Inyou is all my Hope ; an oubt not bu 


by your ingle Concurrence, I ſhall be able to per- 


form my Engagement. 4 = 
5. Your Advice alone was ſufficient to determine 


me to act in the manner you recommend; but it 
adds Strength to our Reſolutions, to find them 


agreeable to the Sentiments of ſo faithful and ju- g 


dicious a Friend. — | 
6. [four Maſter is pleaſed to reward us two for 
our Diligence, we will agree to ſhare his Bounty. 
J. In the Memory of us all, a Comet appeared 
þ | 2 | in | 


ft 
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in terrible Splendor; and one much more ſplendid, 
and terrible, is expected next Year. | 73 
8. Few as ye are if ye agree together, your! 
Strength is by no Means deſpicable. £5 
g. As every Man holds his own, each poſleſſey 
that Port which fell to his Share of thoſe Things 
that by Nature were common; from whence no 
one can covet another's Property, withoat violat= 
ing ſ the Laws of human Society. 7 
10. In deliberating upon a proper Scheme of 
Life, the whole Reſult of it muſt be determine 
by every one conſulting their cn Genius. 


- 11. If the Praiſes we beſtow upon others, arg 
wont to be received with an, unwilling Ear, it can- 


AY not he expected, but that my Diſcourſe ſhould a 


pear drifagreeable, when E nothing but my. 5 
ſelf and my Relations. „ 


12 J know not by what Means, yet certainly 
Diffidence becomes Men of Learning better than 
Sufficiency; his Bluſhes therefore, and the Anxi- 
ety of his Countenance, were a great Ornament to 


$1s_Rehearſol. 


Sal et ſuus reciproca ſunt, &c. 
gU I and ſuus Reciprocals, i. e. they have al- 
I ways Relation to the principal Word that went 
before them in the ſame Clauſe; or in a Clauſe con- 
nected by a Copulative (ne, ut fi) as in the Exam- 
ples given; Peter tao much admires himſelf (ſe,) 
_ © becauſe himſelf means Peter, and refers to him in 


11 Clauſe. But moſt earneſtly defires that 


Jou would not forſake him (ſe, not illum;) for 
- #hough him be not in the ſame Clauſe, yet it can 
IN | mean 
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As therefore, when him, it, them, may be turned 


into himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, you .muſt uſe ſome 
Caſe of the Primitive ſui ; ſo 'when his, theirs, iis, 
may be turned into his own, their own, its own, 


- you muſt uſe ſome Caſe of the was ſuus, and 


7 


feſſes He is 


not is, ille, or iſte. 


1. It is a hard Matter to cure thoſe who will 2 


not be perſuaded they are ſick. 

2. A Man may as well wonder that he ſhould 
be fick ar Sea, cold in Winter, hot.in Summer, as 
that ill Accidents and Croſſes ſhould happen to 
him in the Paſſage of human Life. 


3- It 1s true, the People, who think = rick 'F 


Man happy, wiſh they were in his Condition; but 
can any Condinon be worſe than that which car- 
ries along with it Vexation and Envy? 


4. The very beſt and wifeſt of Men ok they 2 
are ignorant of many Things, and that there are 
many Things to be learned % them. f 

. fay,- tint the Man who pro- 
uaidian of others, ought. Hi tro 


8 In the beft Arts which * adorn or per- : 


ſerve Life, he that thinks he owes nothing more 
than what he bargained for, is ungratgful. 


IX + 


7. The ungrateful Man tortures himſelf ; he 


hates a Gift conferred upon him becauſe he muſt 

make a Return, and conſequently undervalues it, 
e. augments and magnifies an Injury. | 
8. He is truly obliging and liberal, who is for- 


mean only Peter, andi: connecid with the former ks, 
_ Clauſe by the Copulative ne. 


2 * ® 
* "=P 


getful of his own Poverty, while he regards mine; 


who bath not only a will to afliſt, but a Deffe: 
who. 


= 
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who thinks be receives a bAeft, when de confers 
one; who gives, as not to receive again, and re- 
ceives, as if he had notYen ; who ſeeks an Op- 
portunity to do Good, and makes wſe-of it... 
9. Let this Maxim be eſtabliſhed in Friendſhip, 
never to require our Friends to do any Thing 
that is wicked, or obey them if they require us ; 
for it is a ſhameful Excuſe, and not to be accepted; 
| for a Man to urge, when he has been guilty of an 
Offence, that he did it on Account of his Friend. 
10. A Man muſt have Refpe@ to the End, as 
well as to the Beginning of his Benefits ; there are 
many who will ſay---1 know this will do him no 
| Good, let him look to it; he will complain «of 
_ himſelf, not of me: But this is falſe, he will com- 
| _ plain of you, and not unjuſtly, when he returns 
to a right Mind, and the Paſſion, that inflamed 
J gone offs = „ 
11 The whole Kingdom prays you, not to 
forſake it in its Diſtreſs, but to protect it in its 
Pangers. e ö 
12. Who is there ſo mean, as that he had ra- 
ther ber and all his ſhould periſſi, than contribute 
Part of hir Fortune for himſelf and others. 
13. Men are generally ſo unreaſonable, ſo for- 
geiful of what they are, and whither they are 
going, that they are amazed they ſhould lole'any 
"2 _ Thing, though it is certain they muſt one Day 
N 8 a N 
134. I am a Fool in requiring to command my 
5 Mafter ; he brought — > obedicnt to bi 
Word, and not to be hi: Commander. 
_ + * Ig. He that loves his Jeſt, better than his Friend, 
may have his Jeſt, but _ his Friend, 


Wwe... un". v9 


16. All 
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106. All Nature defifes to be #5 own Guardian, 
both that it * be ſafe, and Nee in its 
Kind. | ” 

1. Every one thinks what be has is the beſt ; 

there ſcarce ever was an Orator or Poet, who 
thought another better than h:m/e!f. 

18. Virtue is pleaſant to thoſe who uſe it; Go 

whence it is ſtrange, that ſome Men ſhould be 


Hired to live well, when Virtue itſelt 18 W 


its own Reward. 

19. Luxury is continually inventing ſome new 
Thing, wid t laſt be its Ruin. 
20. Malice drinks the greateſt Part of its own 
Poiſon : The Venom of Serpents is not like this; 


for they throw it our * the Deſtruction of others, : 


but retain it without em ſelxes: 
whereas · this is moſt Ie ructive to the Polleflar 
Bimſelf. . 


Hæc demonſtrativa, the. 


T are thus difiinguiſhed : Hic ſhews the Perſon 
neareſt to me (the Speaker ;) lite the Perſon neareſt 
40 your (Spoken to ;) and Ille the Perjon who is af 

2 Diftance from both. _. 


1. This Geritleman 1 greatly reſpect, for he is 
my Tutor, and hat, who fits by you, I love, for 


he is my Brother; but be. that walks yonder, 2 
claims not only my bare Reſpect and Love, but 

every Thing that comes under the Naine of Duty, + 
| for le is my F ather. 1 ; 


11 ESE Demonſiratives, hie, ile * ine, 


Hic 


( 


„. 


- 
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Hic et ile, &c. 


H E N hic and ille are referred to two Sub- 
flantives (Things or Perſons) going before; 
Hic (this, is one) is generally referred to the latter 
of the two Sublantives; and ille (that, the other) 
to the former ; and they agree with them. 


5 Reverence the Gods religiouſly, not only in 


doing 'Sacrifice, but in keeping your Oaths ; for 
that is a dign of a large Fortune, this an Argu- 


ment of Integiitixyx. 


2. Place me ameng Princes, or among Beggars 3˙ 


that ſhall not meke me proud. nor this aſhamed, 


3. Uſe yourſelf not to be of a flern, but of a com- 


E poked cuntenance ; for this will be imputed to 


Prudence, that to Inſolence. 
4 A Man had better fall in with 8 than 


with Flatterers; for theſe devour the Living, but 


thoſe. the Dead. 

.5. The Difference between Solace and Links. 
is, that this hath its own certain Origin, but that 
ſhines with borrowed Rays. 

6. As there is a great Difference hat Ava-- 
rice and Health ; tor as much as that covets, and 
this is Coveted ; {o there is between Philoſophy and 
Wiſdom ; for as much as thts is the Effect, and the 
Reward of the other ; the one is the Road, and the 


ether is the End of the Journey. 


7. The Vulgar are reſtrained from Gnning by 


the Laws; the Philoſopher takes Reaſon for 


Las; doing that which is right. not becauſe the 


Law commangs it ; and refraining from Ni ched- 
* not becauſe the Law forbids it; but becauſe: 
H2 he“ 
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he knows that is right in itſelf, and 515 in itſelf 
r ” 

8 Ir is the Part of a great Mind, to contemn 
Grandeur, and rather to wiſh for a Competency, 
than à Store of FFealth ; for that is uſeful, and this, 
in being {eperfluqus, is prejudicial ; as too great 
Plenty lays the Corn, and Branches are broken 
down by their own Load. 


The Conflrufdimof V E RB S. 
= The Nominative Caſe after a Verb. 
Verba ſubſtantiva, &c. 
vy BS Subſtantive (, Verbs thot fgnify Be- | 
ing 


; as, ſum, forem, fio, exiſto) and certain 
 Paſfive Verbs, (as. nominor, appellor, dicor, vo- 
cor, nuncupor, falutor ; alſo habeor, exiſtimor, 
_ videor, naſcor, putot) have a Neminative, or other 
Ca ſe after them, the fame as — ba them : Becauſe 
both Caſes belong to the ſame Fhing or Perſon ; and 
the latter Cafe Roms rather to be put in Appeſitian 
with the former, than to be governed by the Verb. 


1. Religion is the Foundation and Support of 
Morality. Anger is a ſhort Madneſs —— 
2. The Virtue of Proſperity is Temperance, the 
Firtue of Adverſity is Fortitude, © 
3. Eiberalttyis a Firtue, by which a Man, out 
of his own private Fortune, ranſoms Conn ; 
> WR nds 
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ſtands engaged for the Debts of his Friend, or 
otherwiſe contributes, either to his acquiring or 
improving a Fortune. 5 
4. Magnanimity is a Virtue, by which a Man is 
incited to do great and noble AQtons; and to 
look upon all the Revolutions and Turns of For- 
tune, as weak and of no Influence, when they 
come in Competition with Virtue. * 
S. Mere Poverty is not fo great an Afliction, as 
Poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundance. 
\ 6. Pbiloſephy, if we would rightly interpret it, 
is nothing elle than the Study of Wiſdom. | 
J. Follyis a mean Thing, abject, fordid, ſervile,” +* 
ſabje& to many, and the moſt cruel Paffions ; and 
from theſe grievous Maſters nothing can deliver 
you; but Wiſdom, which is the only true Liberty. 
8. Virtue would be a melancholy and uncomfort- 
able Thing, if it ſhould never meet with due E- 
teem and Approbation. 5 hy 
9  Piety is the Fouvidation of all Virrues : Was 
this removed, Fidelity, Society, and that moſt*<_ 
excellent Virtue, Juſtice, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
10. Temperance is that Firtuc, which directs us 
to follow a Mean in every Thing we either purſue* 
or avoid e + Tr : | 
11, If Fortune pleaſes, of a common Soldier- 
yau ſhall be made a Captain; of a Rhetoricigh, 3 
Contul; af a Beg gar, a Prince. e 
12. Honeſty or Juſtice, from which Virtues” 
alone Men are called good, ſeem ſomething great 
and wonder/ul to the Multitude; and no Wonder; 
for no Man be juſt, ho prefers their Contraries, - 
„WWW 


go Exc Kraniies. 


13. As mat Knowledge, which i is divided f: om 
 uſtice, is called Cr aft, rather than Wiſdom : 2 
mat Courage, which is bold and adventurous, 
without regard to the public Good, Gould be called 
= rather than Valour. | 
„ Neceſſity ſpurs, Deſpair will be call-. 

dom. 

Fr Perfect 1 is called Virine: ; and Firtuc 

3 ; the chief Good of Alan: He therefore who hath 

perfected his Reaſon, cannot but be happ | 

1656. All Things whzch ſeem Evils to . Men, 
Vill he ſoftened + turned to Good, if your Vir- 

tue riſeth eminent above them ; only be aſſured, 


_— that nothing is good but what is right and fit; 


and all the Inconveniences attending it will, in 


heir own Right, be called Good, when. Virtue hath 


; adorned them, aud given them a Grace 
F. There is fo little Difference between a 
+ Flathful Man and a rw, that they may be 

called Brethren ; for he that looks not after his own 
Buſineſs muſt needs come tg Poverty, as well as 
he that is a Spendthrift. 

18. Adviſedneſs i» accounted ſo necefury 4 Part 
of Wiſdom, that no Man 1s accounted wiſe with- 
ont-it; a raſh Man is looked upon as next in De- 
gree to a Fool. 

19. All who place their Studies in | the Contem- 
vx of Things arc accounted: and; named wiſe 
th 


1 They who are adorned wh Virtues, 


are called both wife and geo Men. 
21. He that is born a Brine, and he that i 15 13 | 
e Beggar, are equal before they : arc * aud will. 3 
de equal after they are dead. 1 [ 
i em · 


: I 
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Item omnia ferè Verba, &c. 5 | 

N like Manner almoſt all V. erbt take an Adjefive 

after them, which muſt agree with the Subſtan-: ; 
tive before them. in C aſe, Trader and Number ; 

i. e. when the one has a Reſpett or Kælatiin te the 


other. : - 12300 


1. What Things are good may 3 be trer by 


Learning ; ; and 6h ſe which are not the beſt, may in 


ſome meaſure be corrected and heightened thereby. 
2. Time makes Proof of a Friend, who. if be 
| be ſincore, continues /edfaſt in Adverſir as well as 
; m Proſperity. _ : 
3. Together with Riches a Man gets man 
(and — — great and powerful) Friends, wa 
de had none before: But he that has moſt Need 
of them, is ſo far from getting any, that if he had 
one, he loſes even him, when he gros poor, | f 
4. Muſt 17 * 9 | ſhall find Companions 
enough. Muſt 7 be bani/hed ? I will look upon 
the Place where I am ſent, as my native Home. 
Muſt I be bound? What then? Am A now free ? 
Nature hath bound me to this heavy Load of Bo- 
dy? Muſt I die ? I can then be no more /ick or 
beund ; I can die no more 4 
ny Every Work appears hard , before you have 
bo: it. 
6. Have not ſome, without ſuch Difcipline and 
tobtile Inſtructions, proved good Men, and made 
os aha wa in — 15 * * while 


eu. on] ; but 
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natural Parts, which at firſt View apprehend what 
is fit and right 

. The Souls of all are immortal; but of the 
Good and Brave, divine 

8. Thoſe Things which ſeem uſe fol ; as Ho- 
nours, Riches, Plaſure, and the like, are never to 
be prefered to Friendſhip. _ f 

* 9. Real Legacies {ſeem to me mot honourable: 
when they are acquired by the Arts of Fawning,' 
Deceit, and Flattery ; by Hypocriſy, and not 12 
Sincerity. 
= 755 are to be accounted brave and magna- 
nimous, who do not an Injury, but repel one 

11. Plain Dealing is a Jewel, but be that wears 
_ it a die por. 
. Wat OLA A it, a Man to have lived four- 
ſcore Years ſpent in Idleneſs ? Such 2 one. hath. 
not lived, but only exiſted, and rarried in the 
World che cannot be ſaid to die lately, for he . 
bas been long dead. Another Man 4; 2 ; young, 
but he lived a good Citizen. a faithful Friend, and 
a dutiful Son; however imperfect therefore his Age' ; 
may be, his Life was complete and perfect.” 


* 


Note, The Infinitive Mood eſſe. ard ah In- 
 ftnitives, both Neuter and Paſſive, like to eſſe in 
Signification. require the ſame Caſe after them. that 
lands next before them, whether it be Nominative,” 
atv, or Dative. | - #54 


18 
E 7 2 45 AR | . ; 
2 * Nommatzve, 1 5 2 | 


F *,. 


1.  Artificers | have. the: Prerogative. to, fir 0 
Wikcome in al Countries; ſo, that a 


4 1 11 


- 
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to an excellent Workman, can hardly be called a 
Puniſhment. 
2. Make not to much Haſte 70 be rich; for tho' 
with a great deal of Buſtle and Stir, an Eſtate 
may in a ſhort Time be huddled up; yet the 
| Foundation of it being kid in Rapine, Extortion, . 
or Fraud, it moulders away frequently as n 
as 5 was gotten. 

. One may be a good Phyſician, a good Go- 
ee; A good Grammarian, without being a good 


Man. 

4. He that would be truly happy. muſt think 
bis own Lot beſt ; and fo live with Men, as conſi- 
dering that God ſees him; and ſo {peak to God, f 

as if Men heard him. > - 
-: The true Art of Converſation 0 10 be 
_ this ; an appearing Freedom and Candour, with a 


reſolute Reſervedneſs as little appearing as poſſible. | 


6. A ſtrait Stick appears in the Water ta be 
© crooked. _ 
7. All Vices ſornetimes bear a Shew of Virtue; 
1 Prodigality takes to itſelf the Name of 
Bounty; 59 defires ta be called thriſti- 
neſs ; and Revenge looks like Greatneſs of Spirit. 
8. You cannot inded avoid Difficulties ; hut 
you. may overcome them: Philoſophy will ſhew 


you the Way ; have Recoutſe to this, if you 


would continue ſafe An and happy; in a 
oy , if, what. is the] greateſt of all, you would 
be free. 
9. Juſtice or Honeſty, without which nothing 
can 7 commendable, is the F oundation of perpetual 
Fame and Glory. 


10. Of all lnjuſtice, the Capital is that of 
| thoſe 


—̃——x ——ẽ . — ＋ 
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_ think jour jeif to be ſuch a one as you are; _ 
| 7 * l 


* 


thoſe who © commit it, under ihe 6 of | 
being good Men. 


| I. Aceuſative. 
4. Wiſdom re no Man to be happy, but he 7 


that needs no further Happineſs, than what he has 


within himſelf ; xo Man to be great or powerful, 
that is not Maſter of himſelf. 

2. Obſerve the Man, that is not raſh, but yet 
quick and dext-rous in the Diſpatch of any Buſi- 
neſs that he is charged with; and you may foretel, 
that he 1:11 not long continue obſcure, but be taken 


Notice of and be preferred. 


3. Do not think that every one who lavghs is 


merry, or that profuſe and immoderate Foy is true 


Pleaſure ; for it leaves the Heart more heavy and 
ſad afterwards, eſpecially when the Mind reflects = 


upon it. 
_ Men always judge the-preſent War, 8 1 
they live, to be the greateſt; and when it is paſt, | 


admire more thoſe that were before it- _ 
Bo So think, not that you are mortal, bat this 


J. 
6. It is a Joyful Thing to be beloved, and zo bs 
Popular; for as much as this makes Life to be more 


fa afe, and Pleaſure more complete. 


7. The Flatterer always makes that excefſive, 


which the Perſon whom he flatters, would Ive. 3 


to be great. 
8. Away with all that Craft and Cunning which 
effects to be lite Prudence, but is greatly different 


from it. 


9. This I would adviſe yon; that you world 
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mat Indecency of Expreſſion may be as far from 
your Lips, as Baſeneſs of — 1$ from your 
Conduct. 
10. A Man e cannot be 5 he would 
be, if Cucumitances do not permit him. 


| III. Neuner ER 
1. He that knows how to on a Courteſy, and 
| heartily wiſhes that he could requite it, has requited 
it: ſo that 1 Man may be as grateful as he 
pleaſes. 
2. Every one, | that will, may be boneft | in all | 
Conditions of Life. . 
3 l may be poor, but Rill r may be juft, and 5 
I may be contented. 
4. In every State of Life we may be goed: A 
Tyrant may make me ſuffer Torments, but he 
cannot make me do a diſhoneſt Action. | 
5 [fit were more Advantageous for Men to be 
. there would no Doubt be a World of 
HFHypocriies, and counterfeit Profeſſors. = 
6. A Man in Power may be mild and good- 
1 natured ; yet is he formidable, ance he _ be in- 
Jurin ous if he Seas.” 


Es . H. The 


© 
a 
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U. The Genitive Cafe after the Verb. 
Sum Genitivum' poſtulat, &c. 


HE Verb ſom, when it fniſſer Poſſeſſion, g- 1 
T verns a Genitive Caſe ; ( wag of fin poſe | 
ed is wnderſtood ; as, Pecus ett Mehibei, f. 6. 
Pecus eſt Pecus or Res Mclibcei : /o 2 it Axui 
fies Duty, Part, Property, or Sign, it is /aid to ge- 
vern * Caſe, (becauſe Oi, or ſons feed 
Ford is underſ/iood ; as, Adoleſcentis eſt, i. e. 
Officium eſt Adoleſcentis ). - 


I. Poss EzSsSs ION. 


1. The Houſe I live in is my Father's, was my 
 Grandfather's, and will be, I hope, my Son's - 
1 2. If a Saying be good, it matters not whether 


x a Chrifttan's or an Heathen's. of 
ls there no end of adding Houſe to Houſe, 
and Field to Field? Vain Man ! Thou muſt 
ſhortly remove thy Dwelling, and then whoſe thall 
all theſe Things be ? SSSR 


4. You not only know my native Borough, but 
 _ that upon all Occaſions I zealouſly patronize the 
Intereſts of the ſame.., © 


I. P AR T, D u TY, &c. 
2. It ts the Part of a wiſe and good Han neither 


to ſay, nor to do any Thing that he may be the 
worle, but cannot be the better for, I 


2. "Tis | 
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* 2. I is the Part of a wiſe Man to prefer Things 
neceſſary, before ſuch as relate a to Ornament 
or Pleaſure. 

3. It is the Port of a brave and generous Ming 
to look upon thote Things as little, which _ 
account to be great and glorious. 


4 Ji the Part of a conſtant and invincihle Mind, 


fot to bear. all Sorts of Calamity and AfMitivrt, as | 


not to deſcend below the dignity of a wiſe Man. 
5: It is the Part of a brave and reſolute Man 
not to be diſcompoſed at Diſaſters, or put beſide 
his Guard ; but to maintain a Preſence of Mind, 
withour departing from Reaſon. 
6. It is the Part of a Madman to wiſh. for 2 
Storm; but / a wiſe Man to weather a Teures 
the beſt he can, when he falls into it. 
7. In taking Revenge, a Man is but equal with | 
his Enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is e A 
for it is princely to pardon. 


8. 1t is the Duty of a Subject to oben his Prince, i 


and of a Servant, to execute his _ com» 
mands. 3 
9. 1t is a General's Duty, not ** mes 
himſelf ; but alſo to take Care that thoſe under | 
him acquit themſelves with Courage. 
10. [tis the Part of Prudence thus to think ; 3 
of Fortitude thus to act; but, both to think and 
act well, belongs to perfect and accumulated H irtut. 
11. J is the Mark of an excellent Underflanging, 
to forecaſt in our Thoughts, the Event of Things 
to come, that we may never be put to the fooliſh 
— Exclamation of, ho would bave.thought:it / - 
132. M is the Mark of Ingenuity to make no Di. 
ference or ReſpeR of Perſons, but to give our A 
tent to Truth, come from where it will. 


pie 13. 
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13. It is an Argument of a narrow and eirctcbed 


Mind to doat upon Money; nothing is more ho- 
nourable than to deſpiſe it, if we have it not; and 
40 employ it generouſly, and to do Good with it, 


of we have it. 


14. Letusin Proſperity, and when we have the 


World at Will, avoid, as much as poſſible, Pride 
and Arrogance ; for as it is an Effect of Levity to 
be caft down with bad Fortune, the lame i is it to 
be 3 with good. 

| A certain Reverence ſhould be uſed me 
all] en, both high and low; for tis the Humour, 


not only of an arrogant, but alſo of a very diſſo- 


ute *, not to care what the | World thinks WM 


—16. Iis Filly to mind another Mary 8 Buſi- 


a neſs at the Hazard of our own. 


7. Jt is fooliſh to grieve at what is loſt, rather 


chan! to . at what is left. 

1 47 may err; but tis for a Foo to 
erein, 

= oF is a Sign of a vain Mean to praiſe himſelf ; 

and of a Hool to diicommend himſelf. 


20. Why are you idle? Je is not the Part fa 


Man t to dread the Sweat of his Brow © - 


21. I is extreme Idlenefs, not to exhibit a brave 
Mind, when Boldneſs gives Hope of Safety; but 


T imidity ' promiſes nothing but ſure Deſtruction. 


2. It is for a poor Man to count his Fleck. 
23. I is for a brave Man, ſo far to excel in 

Virtue, as not to dread the Power of Fortune. 
24. 11 it for excellent Men, to deſpiſe the Con- 
tumely that comes from ſuch as are manifeſtly 


wicked, by whom it is even ſcandalous to be 
praiſed. 
. 5 | | 25. 1 


| 
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25. It is WWickedneſs to deceive any one, and 
much more a Parent, by a Lye. 2 
26. No great Art is required. to force a Man to 
do that, to winch he is naturally prone. 
27. It is for the Law to perſuade, and not to 
compel all Things by Threats and Force. 
28. It is no Fortitude, but Madneſs, for a Man 
caulcleſsly to fling himſelf into Danger of his Life. 
29 Young Men muſt reverence their Elders ; 
and, from among them, ſelect the beſt and wor- 
thieſt, on whoſe Advice and Authority they may 
rely. 1 Wo 
| * I think it is the Part of a wiſe Man to be 
cautious not to expole himſelf, by any indiſcreet- 
Word or Action, to the Reſentment of thoſe in 
RAC 7 PE oo op 
1. I. is the Part of @ wiſe Man to hope for the 
deſt; to be prepared for the worſt, and io bear 
with Equanimity white ver may ha _ 


. 


32. 1t is a Sign of 


- - 


the Apology of a Friend tor a ſhort Letter, altho“ 
you are aſſured that it is founded in Reaſon. 
33 None but the moſt abandoned Mreich would 
at the ſame Time violate the Laws of Friendſhip, 
and deceive the Man who would not otherwiſe 
have been injured, if he had not truſted him. 
34. He thought proper to ſteer a middle Courſe, 
when it was mean to yield, and Ob/tinancy to reſiſt. - 
35. 4t %, for the Curious to with to know every 
Thing ; bat z2 45 the property of Great Men to be 


great Mection, not to accept ER” 


led by the Contemplation of ſublime Objects. 


36. It 13 not 7 or him, who meaſures the greateſt 
Exal by Pain, io mention Virtue, | greateſd. 


<I>" 
_”— 
* >. 
„„ 
47 x ne > 
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Excipiuntur hi Nominativi, &e. 


HIS is an Exception to the latter Part of the 

> foregoing Rule (id quod ad rem quampiam per- 
tinet) as. meum, tuum, ſuum, noſtrum, veſtrum, 
humanum, belluinum and the like, are excepted; 
For in rendering the Engliſh it is my Part. it is thine, 

Kc. into Latin, you muſt not ſay, eſt mei, eſt tui, 
&C. but put the Polrſfive in the Neuter Gender, te 

_ agree with Officium underfiood, or the Sentence. 


I. It belongs not to me to mind your Buſineſs. 
2. Ie is my Duty to promiſe you, that all my 
| Services, Cares, and Thoughts, ſhall be exerted 
IT - * Things which tend to your Intereſt and 
0 4 It is my Part to Fer aff Things alike. + 
4. It is your Part W forgive me, if any Thing 
hath happened that could not be expected. 5 


3 5. Tt becomes you to af bly to the Cir- 
Ef  cumfſtance' of the Times, — to Ge Regard to 
© || the Prefervation of your Life and Fortune. 
6. It is our Part to know how, and where it is 
Aj neceſſary to obey, V 
3 7. Ttis our Duty to know when, and where to 
de complaifanttoa Friend. „ 
| 9. It js your Part, who are Servants, to do 
what ye are commanded, not to enquire what 1s the 
r RT end 5755: 
9. It does not become you to be in a Paſſion for 
fo Night a Matter. — „„ 
10. As I have taken Care that the wicked In- 
tentions, of theſe preſumptuous Wretches ſhould 
—_— | N not 


——— — 


— —j—‚— — 


1 hs Wan 4c 2 
þ 


Sloth. et 


his Felicity in the Giatification of his Senſes. 
violent, is certainly inbuman. 
Man. 


wiſe Man will take Care to moderate his Paſſion. 


FE RBS, I. Of Accuſing, {as, accufo, incuſo 
1 p10, ago, appello, arceſſo, inquiro, poſtulo.) II. 


1 
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not affe c you; it is your Part to take Care that 


they may never injure me. 


11. 1. 15 beajlly to be difſolved in Nba | 
12. [ts Brutal and unworthy a Man, to place | 


13. It is enough, not to raiſe thoſe up again, 
who have fallen by their own Imprudence; but to 
oppreſs thole that are down, or to encourage the 


- 


14. To return Good for Evil is the Part of a. 
15. 2775 common for a Man to be angry 8 "We SY 


Verba-accuſandi, damnandi; &c. 


if 4 


' fimulo, urgeo, alligo, aſtringo, arguo. coar- 


Of Condemning, (as, damno, condemno, infamo, - 
noto ) II. Of Admoniſhing, Remembering, Warn- 


ing, (as. moneo, commoneo, commonefacio. ) IV. 


V Acquiting or Clearing, (as, abſolvo, purgo, libe-- 


ro, &c) will have not only the gecuſative of the Per- 


ſon accyſed, condemned, acquited, &c. but alſo a Ge. 


ntive 7 the Crime or Action, whereof the Perſon is 
accuſed, acquited, &c. de crimine, or the like Noun, 


being underſioed : The Signs are, pf, for, from, or” 


with, 
i I. Ac C U $1NG. 5 
1 He that is not contented with his W ans 


cuſes the Gods of Injuſtice. 


2, Itis a common Thing for prodigal Servants” 
e 1.3. e 


—— — 


Ce 
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#9 accuſe fe their Maſters » 4 Covctosſueſi: and idle 
Boys their Teachers of Cru 


elty. 
3. Te charge a Man with Hypocriſy, without 


ſome plain and manifeſt Indication of it, is to 
judge his Heart, which yet we do not know. | 


4. Rich Men are not always ſo happy, as they | 


are imagined: For their Wealth ſometimes enly 
ſerves to make them be accuſed of high Crimes ; 


when to evade the Law, they are torecd to pay a 
large Sum of Money 
5. Vou ſeem amazed, as if I had accuſed you of 


Pome groſs Crime. 
fo 6. V. ou accuſe my Maſter of . ; 1 ſhalt 


not ke it patiently. 
7. Bear Witnels, he Ns himſelf a Thief, that 


is enough. 


8. Seeing the Maſter and Servant together, he 


| accuſed ter both of Theft. | 


9. This we muſt diligently obferve, not te a- 


en ſe an innocent Perfon of à capital Crime ; for 
this is 1 moſt inhuman and wicked — 0 


U. Conprnmnins. 
1. If- you condemn me of Prodigality, uke Care 


leſt I Ae ou of Coveiouſneſs. 


2. Many Men. had rather be condemned-af W. 


voy than Folly; and of Treaſon than Cowardice. 


When a Man does not condemn me of Silence 
nor Talkat: wenefs, it is a goed Argument, that [ 
am moderate and unblamable in both. 

4- Tho” they happened to miſcarry, there was 


no Reaſon, that any * ſhould condemn them f 


Ke 75 
_ UI. Ab- 
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IE Apxonieninc. 


2. He that takes the Liberty to tell others of. 
their Faults, and rebukes them to their very Face, 
is a better Friend than he that out of Love fat 
* them. 
if a Man cannot endure to be told of his 
Faults, it is a certain * he is in the very OD: 
to be undone, | 
3. Such a Pride there is in Men' s Hearts, that; 
they hate 10 be told of their Faults, tho? it be with 
no other intent, but that they thouid amend them. 
4. Whenever I ſee your Child, it puts me in 
Mind of my A in lofing a don. of the, 
fame Age. 
F. There was no one, who by that Speech v 
t — in * nd of your Vi chedneſs and Cruelty. 


IV. Acer 16 2 


. If a Man repents of a good Office a þ me, 
pow inſolent upon it, and uphraids me with it, 
I m in ſome Degree, more or leſs, acquitted of the 
Obligation. 5 
2. "He. Is 2 of, Ingratitude, who fincerely 
wiſhes it was in his Power to make a Return. 
3. No Unkindneſs, no Fault of the Parent can 
_ acquit the Child of his D Children muſt do 
their Duty, not only to kind a and virtuous Parents, 
but even to the harſh and wicked. 
4. Tho” the Fact was proved againſt him, yet 
it being plain he deſigned no Injury, he was ace 


AJuitted of Improbi 
quitted of Improbity. 5. We 
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5. We do not ſay, that in all Men are all Vi ces, 
tho' in ſome Men they are particularly eminent; 
but only that a bed and fooliſh Man is free from 
none; neither do we acquzt the Bold of Fear or 
free the Prodigal from Auarice. 

6. When a Child arrives at ſuch an Age. the. 
Guardian is generally cleared of his Care and 

N l 


LILY 


vertitur hic Hees &c.. 


HIS Genitive Caſe (of the Crime or Thing) is 
often turned into an Ablative, with the Prepo- 


ws de, eſpecially If the Crime be particular; but 
more uſually without the Prepoſition. if the ua 


be general. as, Wickedneſs, Vice, &c. And note, 
Words, of Admoniſhing, or Remembering, ; never. 
ur an Ablative withoat the Prepofitien de. 


8 I. With a N 


1. In ſuch Cafe we ought to examine no further 
than into the Crime of which he 15 accuſed. 

2. Of which (Crimes) as he is accuſed by Word: 
only, i it is ſufficient by Word to deny . 8 
3. I am accuſed unjuſtly by you of not being. 


wal in zig. to you. 
otwithftandins ail wat could be ſaid 1 in his 
Defence, he was 1" of Exto 

5. If you admoniſb a Man of a Fault, he pre- 


ſentiy thinks you his Eenmp, becauſe vou tell” 
him the Truth. 


6. When we are : admoniſhed of a Fault, we 
ought to amend it. 


7. He ſpoils a new Kindneſs, who, when he: 
conters- 


> BY 
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confers it, puts the Receiver in Mind of an old 
one. ä 
8. As J am perſuaded, it will be of Conſequence, 
both in Reſpe& of your private Affairs, as well 
as upon every other Conſideration, that you ſhould 
haſten your Return, I thought it was proper te ad- 
iſe you of it. 725 8 


II. Without a Prepoſition. : 


. 1. If vou condemn me of one Crime, 1 8 | 


„% 
2. He was caſt into Priſon, and, by the Ini- 
quity of his Judges, was capitally condemned. 
3. All the Works of Mortals are alike devoted 
6d 88 e 
4. With much ado he was acquitted from Su 
picion of effecting to be a King. 3 
g. I do notaccuſe you, nor lay any Thing to the 
Charge of your Librarian; but fo it is, ſome of. 
my Verſes ave been publiſhed againſt my Will; 
and I know not how this could have happened but 
through you. „ 
6. Tho' he was accuſed of this Crime, he was 
condemned upon another Account. 1 
7. Never ſay Evil of any Man, but what you 
certainly know; whenever you poſitively accuſe 
any Man of 4 Crime, tho' it be in private and 


among Friends, ſpeak as if you was upon Oath ; 


becauſe God ſees and hears you. 
8. Nothing can be more raſh, nothing more 
bale, than to charge any one with falſe Crimes. 
9. As none of theſe Things amounted to 2a 
| Crime, of which he might be accuſed, they thought 

lo great a Man ought not to be judged upon Sut- . 
1 picion 
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icion only ; but that they ſhould wait, till the 
Thing di covered itſelf. 
10. If you judge too ſeverely of me, 1 ſhall « cer- 


tain! y retort * * 


Uterque, nullus, alter, &c. 


T HESE fix Wards, vterque, nullus, . alius, ä 


neuter, ambo, and all Adjedtive of the Super- 
lative Degree, require the Subſtantive they are joined 
with, to be pit in the Ablative Caſe, only after ſuch 


Sort of Verbs, as, accuſing, condemning, &c. 


1. Of what Crime are you convicted ? Of none. 
2. Are you accuſed of Theft or Peijury? Of 


neither. 


3. Was he accuſed of Covetouſneſs or Prodi- 


gality ? of both. 


4 It is likely that he who is a both of 


Covetouineſs and Prodigality, may, by: impartial 
Judges, be acquitted of both, 


5. An innocent' Man is ſometimes accuſed "2 


moſt grievous Things. 


6. A guilty Conſcience bab no Need of Wit- 


neſſes, it accuſeth iiſelf of ne heinous Crimes ; 
_ wretched is the Man "Roa. us own Conſcience 
: condemns. | TY 


| Satago, miſeror, et miſereſco, &c. 
FH ESE thaks Verbs. require. a. Genitive Caſe, 


datago, of the Thins we are buſy about ; and 


miſereor and miſczelco, of the Thing er Per ſon wo 


Htty. 


We 4 | 4 Satago. 
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I. Satago. 


1. A wiſe Manis unwillingly drawn to medale 
with other Men's Affairs, as thinking it more 

prudent to be buſy about his own. 

2. He that has his Hands full of bis own Buß- 

ne /s, is not at Leiſure to mind other Men's. 

3- He is of ſuch a generous Diſpoſition, that 

tho' he has Buſineſs enough of his own, he thinks 
it no Trouble te lerve his Friend, 


II. Miſercor, or Miſereſco. ia 
1. Fools laugh at thoſe who have committed a 
Sin ; but good Men pzty them, and by kind . 
proof ſeek their Amendment. 
. It is Virtue to pity others in their Diſtreſs ; ; 
3 not to ſhew any Sign of Joy or Mirth, when 
thou ſeeſt any Man, tho" he be thy . ina 
calamitous Condition. 
3. We oftentimes enyy the Men that are miſe. 
rable in all their, great Pomp and State; and bi 
theſe who are happy. i in their, Obſcutiiy. 
4. A Man is not worthy to obtain Compaſſion | 
who pities no one; nor is he worthy of Fade 
who denies it to others, 
5. Virtue looks on 1 her Works with an i 
Pil Eye, but more earneſtly when they a = 
ſtreſs :, Ag the Love of Parents moſt inclines to 
thoſe, whom it moſt pities. 
56. They continue to envy me, at a Time when 
they ought to, pity me. 
7. Others, calling to Mind his former Reputa- 
tion, tock pity en his Age. 
Ton Remi 
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Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, &c. 


T HESE Four Verbs, reminiſcor, obliviſcor, 
memini, recordor, admit either a Genitive, or 
an Accuſative Caſe of the Thing or Perſon remem- 
bered or forgotten ; the former, by Reaſon of Memo- 
riam, or ſome ſuch Word being under fiood ; and the 
_ by the commons Rule, Verba tranſitiva, &c, 


1. Reminiſcor or Recordor. 


. Wi th a Genitive. 


md will oniſider another Man's Want or Safe- 
25 but fo as to remember my own ; unleſs in the 
aſe of a very excellent Perſon, and then I ſhall 
not much heed what becomes of myſelf. - 
2. A dumb Animal comprehends Things pre- 
lent by Senſe, and remembers Things paſt, when 
the Senſe 1s awakened thereunto by lomething pre- 
{ſent ; as a Horſe remembem the Road, when he is 
__ firſt pur into it, but in the Stable he has wo Me- 
mory of it; The Third degree of Time, I mean, 
_ the Time to come, appertaineth not to dumb 
Animals. | 
3. It is a good Sign, when a Man reffects upon 
Bis paſt Follies with Sorrow and Contrition. 
4. When | recalleF his Favour to me—I cane 
: not alfo but remember my Proves him. 


1. A 1 Man will, in his proſperity ty, re- 


member the Kindueſs done kim by: a F 1 in Ad- 
+ 


35 I 
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2. I remember all your Counſels, which if I had 
Mitened to, I had not undergone all theſe Mis- 
| fortunes. | V 
3 | take no notice of the Vulgar, who are 
ſtill more delpicable than the Objects they admire; 
- but *tis ſtiange that Men of Senſe ſhould delight 
m a Diverſion that is trifling, infipid, and com- 
mon; whom when I think on, I am not difpleaſed, 
that I cannot reliſh their Entertainment, 
4. Call your Mind off from theſe Things, and 
rather remember thoſe that are ſuitable to your Cir- 
_ cumſtances. VVA "0 
5. As we are animated by thoſe good Things 
which we expect, ſo we are delighted by thoſe 
_ which we recollef : but as Fools are tormented by 
reflecting on paſt Evils ; ſo the renewing the agree- 
able Remembrance of paſt Happineſs, gives De- 
light to the Wiſe, 5 
6. It is worth while to recollet the Diligence 
and [nduſtry of our Anceſtors, ig © 


11. Obliviſcor. : 
1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. A Petitioner is apt to ſay, I ſball never for- 
get this Favour ; it will be an eternal Obligation 
to me; But, in a little while, the Note is changed, 
and the Favour at laſt quite forgotten. 

23. Men are apt to forget Juſtice, when they 

come to be tranſported with the Defire of Empire, 
High Place, and Titles. 3 
bo There are many, who underſtand their Daty 

well enou zh, but are apt to Zerget it; nay, ſome- 
I K times 


oo —— — — 


* F ÜͤmCm ̃ͤ dL , 1 AE $a 
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| 


nt | 
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muſt I alſo forget theſe late an 
I cannot ſee how you can expect it 
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times by the Violence of Paſſion, even when they 


do remember it, they are apt to tranſgreſs. 
4. It is the Part of Fools to diſcern the Vices ; 


| | of other Men, and to forget their own. 


. If they have not provoked me, ſo far as to 


make me forget the Dignity of my Character, they 
| have at laſt taught me to regard my Safety. . 


6. The Law of a Benefit between two, is, the 


one ought immediately to for get the Thing given 
the other never the Thing received. 5 


7. We muſt mind other Men's Buſineſs, ſo as 


not to forget our own. 


8. Their Life is ſhorteſt and moſt unhappy, 
who, for the paſt, negle& the preſent, and aie 


afraid concerning that which is to come; and 


who, when they come to their laſt, perceive too 
late, bow long they have been employed in doing 


nothing. 


9. If Lam willing 2 forget your former Infolence, 
- Jin Injuries PF. 


10. I ſuppoſe you think that I have forgot my 


 Pradice and Purpoſe, becauſe I write more ſeldom 
* you than L uſed todo.” 


2, . th an Aulos Caſe. | 


"* Old Age is  forgetfy); yet I believe, never 
any old Man Forgot | the Place in which he laid 


His Gold. 


2. In our Vouth we Fete the Obligations of - 


f 5 our Infancy; and when We are Men we forget 
250/e of our Youth, 


3 He that defrauds or oppreſſeth the Poor, 
forgets 


5 3 
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forgets God, who can reduce himto the ſame Con- 


4. No one can think him ſo ſtupid, as to forget 
his "os or fo indolent as to lay afide his uſual 
Employ. 

. | have done as you ordered me; 7 am not 
” rgerful of my Duty. 


Th With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. It is the Part of Fl prudent Man to be mindful - 
of Death. | | 
2. He whois creedly of Fame after * Death, 
conſiders not, that they themſelves who N 

him, ſhall ſoon after, every one of them, be dea Fl 


and they likewiſe who ſucceed thoſe, till at laſt 
yy ſhall be quite extin&. - 

/ 3 We muſt be mindful of a * received, 
and forget one given. 


4. That is not a . which 1 cannot re- 
member wit Y 
5. When young Men are 2 to relax their 
Minds, let them beware of Intemperance, and re- 


member moral Decency. © 
©, In Eraſe of 2 and Death, Judges ought, - 


as far as the Law permits. in Juſtice to remember” 
Mercy; and ti e Eye upon the Exam 
Ak, anda merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 

J. Whanerer obſtructs me in my Courſe, I will 
make him remember the Day, the Place, and me, as 


ug as he lives, | 
K 2 - 
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2. Memini, Witb an Accuſative £1. 


i Tomy one remembers, or ought to re «member, 
his own A uirs. 
2. In all your Affairs — your End, and 
you will never do amiſs. 
F It is an Honour to a modeſt Man 72 be m. d 
fo of his Duty. 
4. Your Gootuks teaches you to forget the 
1 many Obligations you have laid upon me, which 
I ought always to remember. / 
, F. Such Men are extremely odious, who up- 
| braid others of an Obligation, which he alone 
- ought fo remember who has received it. 
. We remember him rich, and he remembers us 
= //; 

K 7. We muſt oſten n that, which is now 
become a Proverb, that Bounty has no Bottom. 
38. The Time will come, when it will be a 
| Pleaſure to remember theſe Things. 

9 He remembered not only all his Actions, but 
TY 2ll his Expreſſions 


10. There is no Time when the wiſe Man 


has not a greater Share of Joy than of Pain; for 
he gratefully remembers the goed Things that are 
paſt, and prudently enjoys the preſent, in a chear- 
ful Expectation of the future. 


Potior aut Genitivo, &. 3 


HE Verb Potior figniſying to obtain or en- 
* governs either a Cenitive or an Ablative 
7 


; 1. With 


15 though | was ſure thereby to gain a Kingdom. 
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1. With a Geaitive Caſe. 


It was the general Opinion throughout the 


Faſt, that the Jews at this: Time. by the Decree 


of Fate, /h5uld be Maſters of the World. 
2. While the City of Athens bad Power, i it had 
the 3 alto of acting * | 


2. Wi th an Ablative Caſe. 


1. 1 would not ſpeak ill of an innocent Man 


2. We many Times eagerly defire thoſe Things 

| which would undo ns, i we had them. 

2. What labouring Man is not glad that his 

Work is over? What Mariner is not glad that he 
has weathered all Storms, and Zet to his deſired 
Heaven * 


3. They thought it ſafer, by blocking up the 


5 Road, and cutting off all Convoys of Corn, to 


obtain 4 Victory without Bloodthed. 


III. Verbs governing a Dative che. ; 


Omnia Verba regunt, &c. 


135 AE . V erbs govern a Dative Caſe of that things 
or Per fon, to or for which any Thing is procu- 

red or acquired, by any Means whatever, and whe 

ther the Thing procured be good or bad. 


5 , Note, , 


* 


„ 


| Mes 
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Note, If the Verbs be of the Ante Fe ice they 
FL dern an Acer tit e Caſe of the Thing and a Da- 
tive of the Perfon ; as, Magnam fab lauden pepe, 
He acquired great Praiſe for himſl, If they be rf 
the Paſſive, or Neuter Voice. a Dative only as, 
Nec mihi feritur. Non omnibus dor mio. 


t. Na. Man doth. Wrong for the Wiong's Sake, 
but thereby. to purehaſc himelf Profit or Pleafure, 
or Honour or the like. Z 

2 As for Life and Death, Honcur yy Diſho- 
nour, Riches and Poverty; all theſe Things hap- 

pen unto. Men, both-good and bad equally + 
3. Let notthe Confidence any Man hath of hy 

Honeſty and Goodneſs, tempt the zo contrive any 
Miſchief to him; for the more ſecurely he relies. 
dn thy. Virtue, the greater W ickedneſs will it 
be to do him an. Injury. 

4. There we. no Snares fo dangerous as thoſe- 
_ are laid for 1s, under the Name of * Of- 
fes. 

5. No one can be truly happy, who is not al- 
wa $ prepared againſt the worſt that can befall im. 

Ide wiſe Van makes his 6wn Fortune 

7. He hath acquired for him/c!f the beſt Pur. 
nuureof Life, who hath got Friends. 
8 Would you procure te yourſelf an happy Life, 
know, that all ſuch Things to which. Virtue is. 
annexed, are good; and all ſncli, wherein Vice is. 
concerned, are, vile and ſcandalous. 

: What you have done well. my, Son, you . 
have done-it ſor yaur ſelf, nat for me 

10. No one can live 1 who reſpe&s him. 

felf only, . converts all bing to * "= n. 
| 40 


y : <a : e % : 
— . ͤ A—„ 
x — WE. p 


himfeit. indulges himſel 


" 4, 
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profit; you muſt live for anther, if you would 
Tire for yourſelf. 


11 1 owe a great deal to the Sun and Man th. 
they riſe not for me alone ad am obliged 10 the 
Seaſons, and the Almighry Power that governs 
th:m tho' they are not appointed to do me 9 


oh particular Honour 


12. If you would imitate God, do gond even 


to the ung ateful; for the Sun riſes upon the Wick- 
ed, and the Seas are open to Pirates. 


13. The Event of Things 1s in the Hand of 
God. and Thanks are due te him. if we ſucceed ; 


: — he requires that we thould add our own | 


abour. 
14. It is nothing to the Purpoſe how many 


know your Equity; he that defire« his Virtues to 
be OY abroad, labours not for Virtue, hut Glory. 


What is there Zant in that a Man loves 


and acquires for himſelf 9 
The true Deſire of conferring a Benefit rejeQs 


_ theſe *Ehings, being contented with the Act itlelf 
of. doing Good. 


16. Vu tue is the heſt Kind of Nobility, which 


every. one — to humfelf, by his own "uo 
Morals, | 


| Huic Regulz 1 &c. 


To this general Rule belong divers Kinds of Verbs. 
Imprimis Verba ſignificantia Commodem. 


I. AE Verbs fegnifying Advantage or Diſadvan- 


tage, Suitablenefs or Unſuitableneſs, Godd, 


or Harm. ( Lat. commodo. incommodo, rieceo, F 


opit ulor, 
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opitulor, patroci: nor, medior gratulor, grator, 
favco, parco, indulgeo, &c.) govern a Dative 
Caſe. . ow | 


— 


121 intent you to affif him, in every Inſtance 
that you cin, without any Inconvemence to your- 
ſelf, and to reccive him into the Nun, bei of your 
* riends. = 

2. If you do a Faver to any Man, merely on 
your own Account, you are not his Friend, but 
an Uſurer ; nor any Thanks due 


to him, who S- - + 
does a Kindneſs only for his own —_— 
jer 70 in- 9 


5 And this know he will d 
cdeonimode me, ian to gratify my Sen.. 
4. As we ſuffer an infirm b, Which che 
3. endangtt the whole Body. to he cut off; ſoffi the 

Body politic, whatever is peſtifetous muſt be taken 
— Wehe whole may be ſafſe 
. He hurts the Innocent who ſpares the Sally. = 
"We muſt take Care fo to direct our Libera- 
my. as to do our Friends Good, and hurt Nobody. 
. He is truly a good Man, who does Good to 
all he can, and hurts no one. 
8. However .pernicious Adolation is, it can- 
bo hurt theſe who admire it, and are pleaſed with 
It; and thus it happens, that the Man who flatters - 
_ idolizes himleWfy- has his Ears moſt __ to 
Flatierers. 
9. The beſt Way of wenn Friends i is, not- 
to wait till they aſk,you, but to ſuccour them vo- 
Fi luntarily. when their Occaſions req urre it 


10 What is more juſt than to repel Injuzies ?- 


And what more honourabie than to fuccour out 4 
„ : 
„ 3 l It 
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8. 1tis juſt to belp the wretched and afflid ed, 
| however they become fo. 

12 There was a Time when I could have raiſed 
the Obſcure and even protected the Guilty, though 
now I cannot ſerve 2 virtuous and learned Friend. 

13 The Bufineſs of * is to cure the 
Vices of Men. 
14. He took upon him not only to defend the - 
* but the Crime itielf. 
It is Prudence and Civility to cure the Mal- 
EN rather than to ſeek Revenge. 
16. He that ſkilfully employs his Tongue to 
give wholeſome Inſtructions, eſpecially zo heal 
Differences, and make Peace, is an incompanble - 
5 Bleſfing to the Place where he lives. 
17. As Phyſicians, in curing the whole Body, 
ſtudy to heal even the leaſt Part that was out o 
Order; fo Philoſophy, having removed the princi- 
pal Sickneſs of the Mind, if the = Error re- 
main, takes Care to root it out 
18 Iris a Reproach to you, to be Af abroad, 15 
and to give good Countel to others, arid yet are 
not able to help yourſelf. 


19. Wiſh me Foy. Brother ! for l have found Z 


: = wi 


the Way to pact moſt inveterate Enem 

- An Ang Tien returned me Thanks, and 
rongratulated me in your Name. 
_ 21 He always appeared to me to favour your 
* 


'Tho' Iam hy no We diſpoſed to favour 5 
w, lf more than you, in Regard to our Friendſhip, _. 


yet, when 1 compare aur reſpective Actions, I have 
greater Reaſon, | think, to he fatisfied with my 
own Conduct than with yours. 

23 Cle- 


8 
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23. Clemency is a Virtue which teaches a Man 
to be as ſparing of another's Blood, as of his own, 


and not to treat another prodigally or cruelly. 
224. Either a more powerful 


erſon hath hurt 
you, or a weaker ; if a weaker, ſpare him ; | XK: 


more powerful, ſpare your ſelf. 


25. Never depart from that wholeſome Precept, 


huſband well your Time. 


26. Spare no Coft or Pains to acquire the Know- 


ledge of Good and Evil. 


27. | eſteem that Man the beſt, and moſt per- 
fect, who ſo pardons ethers, as if himſelf was daily 
offending, and yet abſtains from Faults, as if he - 


never pardoned any one. 


28. Forgive others 1 in many Things, your i in 


5 nothing. 


29. Tis generous to FSFE] an Enemy. 


30. It is eafier t forgive a fingle Tajury, than © 


the ſame Injury repeated. 
31. It is but juſt-to forgive ſmall Faults, and 


treat great ones with Severity. 


1 1 Pardon my unſtilfulneſs and Folly; now at 
a W that 1 have been blind and | thought= 


3. Be mindful to keep this ſound and whole- 


| tos Form of Life, ſo far only to indulge the Bo- 
Ay, as max preſerve a good State of Health. 


34. If I did it with a good Intention, it is but 


right that you ſhould 2 me. 


35. As the young Man always behaved himſelf 


decently, he greatly indulged him, and loved him 


as his own Son. 
36. Wherefore do I indulge my Gr if 2 which, 
| when 
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when unbridled, finds ſufficient Matter in _ 
the leaſt Circumſtance. 
What Man that delights in Virtue, can 
ola the People. 2 
238. Popular Favor is ſdught by the vileſt Ar- 
tifices ; you muſt level — with the Vulgar 
zo pleaſe them ; they will never approve what they 
do not own. 
Not to return an rn when in our 
Power, is baſe, and diſpleajeth all Men, for even 
the Ungrateful complain of Lngratitude. 

40. Arts and Shifts, however they promiſe fair, 
and much pleaſe thoſe who practiſe them, are yet 
commonly truſtrated, and, which | is worſe, have A 
ſad Ending. 

41. Let every Man clothe himſelf i in ſuch ſober 
Attite as befits his Place and Calling. 

42. If a proud Man be admoniſhed, tho” ever 
ſo mildly and lovingly, he looks on it as a Diſ- 
grace, and therefore, inſtead of confeſſing or 
ainending his Faults, generally reproaches his Re 
1 as an over: buſy, or cenſorious Peiſon. 

The Crow preys only upon the Dead, but, 
the 5 laterer lies in wait 5 the Living. 

44. Your Son is a Youth of that promiſing 
Turn, that I doubt not but you will train him up 
in thofe refined Arts, which you bave always Lan 
_ died yourſelf; and more particularly in the mi- 

tation of your exalted Virtues. | as 
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Ex his, juvo, lædo, &c. 


B uvo, lædeo, delecto, . and other 
ſignifying to help to hurt, to pleaſe, 
Ke. are 10 with 1. Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Fortune helps the Bold ; many a Man loten 4 


his Life, by being too follicitons to ſave it. 

i The fam ng +: pulſe profits not all Animals; 
Anger hel 4 4 Fear, the Stags; Violence 
helps the Hawk ; Flig hi, the Doves. 

3 You will es oblige me, if you will affift 
eny Friend, in every Inſtance that is confiſtent with 
your Dignity. | 

4. No Good profits the Profe ſor, unleſs his 
Mind is prepared againſt the Lois of it. 

F. I had rather other Men thould hurt 0 Good- 

Nane, than I offend my Conſcience. 


6. Whareve: 515 ihe Body or Mind, makes a | 


be ftroward. 

J. No Man can Hurt us in n the Grave, tho' he 
be ever ſo malicious. | | 
8. 1 was in the right, not 0 burt his ee 

tion. being obnox1ous to the laſt Suſpicion. 

* are ſome Caſes in which we cannot 
Kg ancitives. but have zecourſe to the Truſt of 
| Friends, which whoever violates, he diſturbs the 


Society ot Mankind, and deſtroys the common 


Safeguard of all; for we cannot do all Things of 
_ ourlelves. 
10. Let them fay what they will, no Speech 
can hurt me; if it be true, they cannot but ſpeak 
well of me; if falſe, P's Life and Conduct will 
W them. 


11. The 
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11. The Diſcourſe of a good Man, like a per- 
petual Spring of Aan Water, always pro- 
fits and delights thoſe that receive it. 

12. If a Tree, nurſed nne bear Fruit, delights 
be Huſbandman ; if a Shepherd takes Pleaſure in 

the increaſe of his Flock; how muſt it delight 
| theſe, who have tutored a good Underſtanding, to 
ſee what they formed, while tender, grown up to 
Maturity, and in itſelf perfect. — 
13. Tan ever dclighting myſelf with the M aſes, 
nnd ſpend my Time in a literary Way, witha 

quiet, nay, a joyful and eager Mind. 
134. We muſt take heed, that while we. are 


2 ſame we do not offend others; but too often - 
we hurt thoſe we ought not, or thoſe whom we 


| hag better let alone; if this is done unwillingly, 


it beta s Neglg ence ; if knowingly, Pref 
a. * b Ld — Sj 
* There is ſuch a Levity i in moſt Men, that 
my Conſtancy in ſerving the State does not ſe 
much delight, as my Glory offends them. 

16. I expected your Congratulations, and am 

perſuaded you omitted them far 4 or Lear of giving 
 Ofence to certain Perſons. 
FTF. If your bear your Afflictions in the Manner 
| Tam informed, I have more reaſon to congratulate 

your Fortitude, than to ſooth your Grief. 
18. As Medicine cures the — ſo does Phils, 
ſophy cure the Mind. 


Verba comparandi, c: 1 


15 Il. jJERBS of compari aring (as, compars, com. 5 


2 pono, contendo, ro, æquo, uiparo. | 
&c.) govern an * Caſe of the Perſon, 


Thing 
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Thing compared, and a Dative of that to ' which it 
15 OS, 8 


4 1. An! is the Man, who can juſtly campare 
Sis ewn Age to that of a ſprightly ſuccelsful 
Courſer. 


2. Wiſdom is more precious than Rubies, and 


Ml the Things thou canſt deſire, ate not worthy 
to , to Her. 
o is there that is not afraid to —_—_ 
* with you ? a4 
Compare your ſelf with the N A if you de- 
Are truly to know your own Merit. 
6. It is abſurd to compare divine Things with 
Jumen, 


Faid the Fly ! to the Ant. 

J. Never compare N with thoſe thou 
eounteſt more proſperous than thy felt. but rather 
with thaſe whom thou knoweſt „ be unhappy, 
and then thow wilt ind Cake to zejoice in thine 


_ own Lot. 
8. He.was.ſo. vain as to think _ equa.” o 


i braveſt. HE : 8 
Interdem verd, Ablativum, Kc. 


4 Bur, ſometimes Verbs of comparing have an A5 
lative Caſe after them, with the Prepofition 
cum: And 2 an Aeenſatius, wied the Pre- 


* ad, or inter. 


6. Can y you campare yourſelf. with my. Glory, | 
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1. With an Ablative Caſe. « 


1. If you muſt compare yourſelf with others, then 
compare yourlelf with all Men, and not with a few. 
2. The ready Denial of a Kindneſs is better 
than a vexatious Delay; as a quick Death is Mer- 
cy, when compared with a lingering Torment. 
3 It is impoſſible to form a right Jud ement of 
Things, unleſs we compare Man with Man, Time 
with Time, and Circumſtance with Circumſtance: 


4 If in Friendſhip what is ſeemingly proſitable 


bie compared with what is really virtuous, the Ap= 
22 of Utility muſt be rejected, and Virtus 
prevail. „ „ 
S8. If you compare our longeſt Life with Eternity, 
it Gil e e ſhort, = = & 
6. Sublimity and Greatneſs of Soul, alſo Polite- 
neſs, Honeſty, and Generoſity, are much more 
ble to Nature and Pleaſure, than Life, than 


with the public Good, to eſteem them as nothing, 
is the CharaQter of a great and elevated Mind 
J. If we compare his Words with bis Actions, 
nothing can be more incouſiſtent. 


43 2. With an Accuſative Caſe. Be 


1: You are miſtaken; this Man, ſo old, ſa' 
withered and decrepid, is by no means te be com- 
pared to thut other, who has a fine Air, and looks 
like a Gentleman. 4 TY 
2. A Warrior indeed! Mars himſelf would not 
date te compare his Valour ts yours. - ; 

Re 3. AU 


iches ; to deſpiſe theſe, and if we compare them | 


At of others. 
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3. As all Virtue is the Reſult of theſe four Qua- 
Ities, Knowledge, 28 Magnanimity, and Mo- 


deration; ſo in the Choice of Duty, thoſe Qua- 


ities muſt neceſſarily come in Competition with one 
enather. _ : 

4. Compare the Life of each of them together, 
and you will not long doubt to which you ſhould 
give the Preference. 


III.. Verba dandi, et redendi, &c. 


_ commodo, præbeo, exhibeo, &c.) Alſo Verbs to 
_ reſtore, (as, reddo, reſtituto, refero, repono, &c. 
add to the Accuſative of Thing (given or reſtored) 
6 Dative of the Perſon (to whom it is given, &c.) 


ERBS fignifying to give, (as, do, dono, 
largior, dedo, tribuo, miniftro, ſuppedito, 


EDO SOOT 8g I NES 5 
1. God hath given Men Abilities, not only for 


| their own Uſe, but for the Advantages and Bene- 


2. Shall I call him liberal that gives to himſelf 
only; or good-natured that pardons himſelf ; or 


him pitiful, that is affected only with his own 
_ Misfortunes ? tt > > 


3. He but late gives a Favor, who give to one 


that aſks it. 


4. Fortune often gives her Gifts to the unworthy. 
5. It is a difficult Thing to impoſe upon an od 


7 


Han. 
6. Nothing is ſo popular as Peace, in which 
not only they to whom God bath given Senſibility, 


but even the Houſes and Fields ſeem to reoice. 


J. Hany God weuld offer me, at this Age, to 
be a Child again and cry in the Cradle, I would 


reject 
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reject it; for I ſhould be unwilling to begin anew 
the Race | have finiſhed, and be ſet back to the 
ſtarting Poſt. juſt as [ have run round the Courſe. 
8. Lay aſide theſe frivolous Excuſes ; I have 
_yot got enough yet: when | have, [will give my- 
fo f up entirely te Philoſophy. Firſt ſeek this, and 
you will want nothing more. 
According as Affairs go with us, We fre all 
ether proud or humble. 

10. When he heard of his Son's Death, he gave” 
up his Mind to Serre; for he was a good Boy 
and always attentive 19 his Preceptor. 5 
11. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour, ia 
beſt extinguithed by attributing a Man's Succeſſes 
rather to Divine Providence and Felicity, than to 
bis own Qualifications and Virtues. if 
1212. I attribute as much to your Jrdremens, as* +2 
to my own, when J ſay, that Il am perſuaded that 
the World will approve whatever Meaſures we 
ſhall agree upon. 

13. Nature aſks but fitile, and a wiſe Man will 
accomodate himſelf t Nature. 

- He that lends an attentive Ear to wholeſome : 

5 Riproof, and is obedient to it, is to be numbered. 

among the Wiſe, and ſhall be able at laſt to give 
good Inſtructions t others. 

15. Lend not to him that is mightier than thy- 
ſelf; but if thou doſt lend, count it loſt. 

16 If you would lend me your Hand, I ſhould | 

be obliged to you. 

19. If I go on zo ſupply my Son in his Extrava-- 

_ gancies, I muſt be a olave all my Lifc-time. This 
gives me great Trouble. 

18. The Paln Tree, with its ſpreading Branches, 
afforded chemy' as they were drinking, a 2 {1 


35 
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Shade.. And in their Return Home the Moon 
— gave them Light. 5 
109. Such was his Converſation, he was never 


y. but gave himſelf xp to his Companions ; he 
cloſed with. their Humours,. thwarted no one, nor | 
fet himſelf up above them; and ſurely this is the. 

Way toget Reputation and. Friends without Envy. 


2. REsTORING, or RETURN LK G. 


1. It is barbarous to return Injuries to theſe, 
from whom we have 1eceived Kindneſs : and 
_ quite unnatural te return Evil to him, from. whom 
we have received nothing but Goss. 
2. Treturned my Maſter the Book he lent me; 
mough Books delight me very much, I. ought to- 
reftore them to- the owner. Ut. 
3. When we die, the Body is returned to the 
Earth; and the Soul aſcends into Heaven. 
4. Remember to give me this again when I. 
,,, . 
F. I am forced to take theſe Affronts, whilſt I 
am endeavouring to help you to the Treaſure you. 
had loft, and to rc/tore it to-yous | 


6 Tt have not ſlept one Wink this Night, While 
J:was conſidering how to re/fore.your Son to you... 
7 Kt15 an ealy Thing to return a Favor to vour- 
Benefafior, if you are covetous, without Expence, 
F lazy, without Trouble. He that accepts a Bene=- 
fi willingly and thankfully, at the very Time he 
obliged, hath returned-it. . | 
8: Should not I have returned him the Money? 
No ; nor ſhauld you have bought any "Ching of : 
tam, or fold any Thing to him, thereby to en- 


— 


9. They: 
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They who honour an unworthy Perſon ſeem 
fooliſh : but they who return not the like te thoſe 
who have de ſer ved well of them, incur the Suſpicion. 
of a bad Heart, 
| 10. I beg you will not aſk me why I vudertook 

his Defence. ieft hereafter J Hbould rears the Qyel- 
non * 7%. 


1v. Verba promitendi, &c. 


* R BS ſignifying to promiſe, (as, promitto, 
| policeor, ipondeo, &c.) or to pay (as, ſolvo, 
Dy pendo, numero, &c.) require a Dative 
. Caſe of the Perſon, with « an — of the Thing | 
: * c. N : 


- 1. I cannot n you Succeſs it in your Defign, 
bur-l promiſe you my Help towards the Accom- 
phſhment of it. 

2. They promiſe themſelves many Things in 
vain who are led by Hopes. 

3. Who can promiſe the Sower a Crop; the Sai- 
der his Haven.;. or. the Soldier Vitory ? The 
Event of all Things are uncertain ; we go, how- 
ever, where Probability. leads us, and herein follow 
Reaſon, not Certainty. 

4. Theſe are what Philoſophy promiſes her pu- 
Els, common Senſe, Humanity, and the ſocial 
Vrtues. . 

5 How ridiculous is it 20 promiſe our ſelves a 
lang Life, when we are not certaiu of. 3 : 

OW 
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How great Folly is it to ſtretch. out and enlarge 
our diſtant Hopes, ſaying, 1 will buy, I will build! 
| Believe me, all Things are doubtful and uncertain + 
to the moſt happy: No one 8 to promiſe bin- 
7 If any Thing to come. | 
6. Before my Arrival, he was very liberal in! 
Bis Promiſss to all your Dependants. 
7. This 1 promiſe yore; and for this 7 anſwer to 
my Country, that, provided I mytelf have given 
Satisfaction to the State, his ConduRt mall never 
be different from mine. 
8. What I before promiſed you, that 1 again \ 
| avow, and take upon me to make good, when Op 
4 Pl {hall ſerve. 
=: If Fortune does not deceive me, 7 promiſe 
, ky Ss ad to terminate this Buſineſs to your da== | 


4 AM i. 
I. It is agreeable to Prudence, as well as Na- 
tore, to pay that Honour 20 your Parents, that you 
expect your Children ſhould pay to you. 

2. It is very ungenerous, and the worſt of 
Uſury, ina Man of Affluence, to force a poor 
Man, when he hath diſcharged the whole Debt, 

te pay him an extravagant Intereſt. 

3. He paid as much to the Tything- Men as he 
was ordered to pay 

4. Such was the Tax they paid the King. 

$. For three Years he paid his Soldiers their 
* ages from Contributions raiſed in che Cities of 
his 3 


V. Ver ba 
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V. Verba imperandi, &c. 


YE RBS ſignifying to command (as, impero, 
præcipio, dominor, edico, &c.) or to tell, 
ſhew, or ſignify, {as, nuncio, dico, narro, de- 
claro, explico, monſtro, fignifico, &c.) govern a - 
Dative Caſe of the Perſon, and an Accuſative of 
the Thing, if they be tranſitive. | : | 


1. We muſt take Care that Reaſon governs that 
Part of the Mind which ought to obey. But how, 
you will ſay, muſt it govern it? Why, as a Maſter 
governs his Servant, a General his Sridiers, a Pa- 
rent bis Son. F EE. 
2. He beſt knows how to rule over his Inferiors, 
who hath firſt learned to obey his Superiors. 2 
3. A vile Slave is intolerably inſolent, when he 
can wantonly domineer over the greateſi Perſons. 
4. He 18 a Slave, who cannot command his ow8 
Defires. 8 ES 
5. It ĩs eaſier for a Man to govern all other Crea - 
tures, than to govern Men gs : 
6. When we are charged to command ourſelves, 
we are charged to take Care that Reaſon may re- 
ſtrain Temerity. | . 
7. How blind and miſtaken are they, who de- 


fire to extend their Dominion beyond the Seas, '4 


and by the help of their Soldiers to add Provinces 
to Provinces, being ignorant at the ſame Time, 
that to command themſelves, is the greateſt Empire 
in the World. . 05 | YN 

8. When 
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8. When Men are united in the Bonds of AE 


fection, they will be, firſt, the Maſters of thoſe Pa/- 
Fons to which others are Slaves, and then they 


feel a Joy in the Practice of Juſtice and Honeſty. 


emperance is a Virtue, which commands | 


the Aﬀeftions in Regard to Pleaſures ; ſome ſhe ut- 
terly deteſt and drives from her: others ſhe diſ- 
penſes with, and never purſues them for Pleaſure's 


Sake only. 


10. According to my Abilities, I give my Fellow- | 
Servants Inſtructions after the ſame Manner. 
11. At that Time Rome was Miſtreſs of the 


whole Forld, „ 
12. | ſhall go in myſelf, and fri#ly charge the | 

Servants, that they fuffer no one to carry the 

Child away. e . 


2. SnEWI o, or TELLING. 


1. Tradeſmen will not Sw their faulty Waros: 
„ 45 
* 2, Philoſophy prompts us to relieve the Priſo- 
ner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous; te /hew the Igno - 
rant their Errors, and rectify their Aﬀe&ions. 
3. Nothing can be more juſt, than te ew the- 


Way to the Wandering Traveller 


4. He explained to me all the Difficult Paſſages 


of that Author. : | 
5. Ithink it proper not only to intimate to yon; 


but to declare poſitively, that nothing can be more: 


© grateful to me than your Letters. 5 
56. Flatterers find no Accepiance with good- 


Princes; he is more acceptable to them, Who 
deals ſincerely, and tell them the Truth. 
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7. Tuill ſay to myſelf, . What is it chat I la- 
bour, ſweat, 24 am ſo ſollicitous for ? when it is 
but very little that I want, and it will not be long 
that I ſhall need any Thing. 
; 8. Say not to ty Neighbour, $6 Go, and come 
again to-morrow ;** when it is in your Power ta 
ſerve him to-day. | 

A Farmer, be he ever ſo old, will readily an- 
fwer one that aſks him, For . whole Sake he 
plants?” For the Sake of the immortal Gods, that - 

| as I received! thoſe Bleſſings from my — 1 
may tranſmit them to Poſterity. | 
10. He ſaluted me in your Name. 
11. He that reminds a Man of a e de- 
mands it again; nor muſt we tell others of it; he 
that hath conferred a Benefit muſt be — let 
him ſpeak of it, who hath received it. kf” 
12. Such is my Advice, and if you tell it to the 
iſe and Good, 1 doubt not but they will approvs 
An. 
13. fare you tell him the whole Story, from 
the Beginning to the End 
14. Having ſo long poſſeſſed a Friendſhip for 
von, I cannot but acquaint you with my Senti= 
ments, concerning your Aﬀairs. 


E- a He gives himſelf a Denial, 22 as an la- 
po dag. | 


Excipe rege, guberno, c. 


CN E rego and guberno, 2 have an Accu- 
ſative Caſe after them ; alſo moderor, and tem- 
pero; which Verbs, as in the Examples given in the 
Syntax, have either an Accuſative or a Pars Caſe 
of the Pe * or Thing governed, 


I. Rego, | 
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I. Rego, Guberno. 
” ith an Aceuſative Cofe. 


. Happy are the People, whom their Ki ings go> 

_werns with th Juſtice and Moderation. 
2. I return you my moſt humble Thanks that 
_ amidſt ſo many important Affairs, you have been 
pleaſed to fired? me in ſuch Things, as were offered 
to your Conſideration. 
3. You are not apt to miſtake ; but if you do 
I can fet you right. 
4. | exhort you, that you would direct and ge- 
vern all Things by your own Wiſdom, and not 
ſoffer yourſelf to be led * dy the Advice of 
others. 5 
= Providence wil order every ng for the beſt. > 


1. Wi th a Dative Caſe. 


1. It requires no mean Capacity, tho! it be not | 
perlect Wiidom, to be able to govern your Mi nd 
and Voice, when you are e 

2. Wine is not wont to govern Men, but Men, 


Nine; ſuch ipdeed as are of a Bieten 3 


but ſuch are of a bad one, will be the ſame, were q 


they to drink nothing but Water. | 
- 4. Wo cu pay too much Reſpe&t to thoſe — Y 
who ſeaſonably rect our Age. 


4. I cannot commend myſelf, fo as not to exhi- 
bit one Example of Antiquity. 
5. He was ſo paſſionate, he had no Command 


2. With 


over his Tongue. 
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2. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


„ will govern my Life and my Thoughts, 88 
if all Men were to read the one, and ſee the ae Brag 


2. It is an idle Thing to pretend that we cannot 
govern our Anger. 

3. They, who in the general Courſe of their 
Lives, govern themſelves by no Rule, are ridicu- 
lous, when they pretend Conſcience in any 

Thing. 

4. None find it more difficult than a King, eſ- 

_ in the Heat of his Youth, to- bridle his 
rath 


g. In every Thing eule but thyſelf, and thou 
nhalt be at Eaſe 


6. The Wind and the Weather dire all rural 
Apairrs. | 
8 As no A be it wild or tame, obe ys 
| Reaſon, (for it is the Nature of them to be deaf 
to Perſuaſion) ſo the Paſſions, unleſs you can 
govern them thoroughly, will not be perſuaded : 
they will not hear you, however weak they are in 
Degree 

; The Acceſs and Receſs of the Sun orders the 
Meaſure of Heat and Cold. 


9. He is a good Governor, who moderates bis 
Power with Clemency. 


VI. Verba fidendi Dativum, &c. 
7 E R gui to truſt or believe, FRE FIN 


confido, comnutto, mando, credo, &c.) ge- 
vern a Dative Caſe of the Per/on, and an Accuſa- 
tive of the * truſted, &c. 


M 5 — 4,8 


; al 
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1. He is happy, and genetally proſpers i in his 
| Defigns, who confides more in Providence, than in 
his own {kill and Induſtry. 

2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 

tals, without the Providence of God; we muſt 
truſt therefore more to the Divine Faveur, than to 
N the Counſels, or Strength of Man. 
Have you ſupplied the young Man who was 
| truſted to your Care with Money? I hen you have 
ruined him; *tis no lets than giving him a Sword 
to deſtroy himſelf. 

4. You have obliged me by your Reproaches to 
truſt that 10 you, which was committed ts my Faith- 
Fulneſs and Taciturnity ; and to dilcloic that to 
you, which I was forbid to tell to any cone. 

5. A prudent Man ſcarce . vim ſe f, much 
leſs another. „ 5 
. Nemwithſlanding his Adverfarics were ſo pow- 
erful, he truſted to himſelf. and his own Virtues. 


Our Confidence in hon-it and good Men 


| ariſes from that we have not the leut >utpicion of 
Fraud and Injury, and therefore we thick our Per- 
ſons, our Fortunes, and Families, are _ and 
properly t be truſted to them 
8. Tis more adviſeable not fe comm? vourſelf | 
te Danger, than when in Danger to itudy how to 
extricate yourſelf. 
Do you think I will 2 my Fortunes to a 
worthleſs Servant? 
10. Commniſt nothing but what you can ral an 
Enemy with. : 
" 11. When once Fortune has erties with 
Meng commit themſelves entirelq to her, ſhe gene- 
rally 
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rally makes them more greedy of Power, than ca- 
pable of it. 


12. If you would have any Thing done as it 


ſhould be, run it to this Man. 


Iz. I recommend the whole of mis Affair to your 
Sagacity 
14 From all my Diſtreſſes this Good has ariſen, 


| that I have 1educed into Writing, Matters which 
were not ſuſficſentily known to our Times, and yet 


, _ moſt wo'thy our Attention. 
Do not much believe them that ſeem to deſ- 


pike Riches ; for when they Deſpair of them they 


deſpiſe them, and none are more clole-fited when 


they get them. 


16. It is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly, or © 
too eaſily 1 believe himſelf ; therefore let us exa- 
mine, watch, and inſpect our own Hearts ; for Hs 


we 3 are our greateſt Flatters. 


He that eaſily credits an ill Report of bis 125 
Neighbour, i is almoſt as faulty as the firſt Inventor 


of it. 


18. It is equally a Fault to believe all Men, and. 


to believe none; but the former [| would cal! a 
more generous Fault, the latter a more fafe on». 
lt is ridiculous to gige more Credit one 


* 


whn hath heard a Thing, than to him who aw it. 


20. It a Man hath but once perjured hümſelf, 


let him afterwards {wear hy as many Gods as he -. 


will, we ought not t believe bim. 


21. | could not reflect upon the Treatment we 


have both received, without thinking it proper to 


exhort you well to confider for the future, whom © 


you truſt, and whom to beware of. 
22. Nothing can be more baſe, than to de- 


Ma | ceive 
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ceive the Man who hath entruſfed you with both 
_ F ortune and Reputation, 

No one trufts another, unleſs he thinks him 
| Faithful : It is the Part of a conſummate Villain, 
to decive thoſe, who had not been hurt, unlels 
they had fruſed him. 
24. When Men ſeem to ſpeak more earneſily 
on the Account of ſome Advantage, it is not con- 
venient to believe them. 
A Friend ſhould neither be les with 
the 12 of, nor eaſy to believe a Calumny. 


VII. Verba obſequendi. &c. N 
77 RBS ſignifying to _ yield to, ar com- 


ply with, (as, oblequor, obedio, pareo, cedo, 
morigeror, ſervio, &c.) or the contrary Verbs (as 
repugno, reſiſto, contradico, & ) require the Noun 
following, whether it be tbe 1 or Thins, to be 

© in the Dative * 5 


** 
OBnzeyvinG 
1. Whom Men believe to be more prudent in 
conſulung fer their Good than bheuufelves, bim 
- they wil a,fully obey, 15 
2 Nothing ca be more ſafe, nothing more 
commendable, than to obey, and Jubmit to the MIN 


of God. 
lt * been ever 3 a Part of Wiſdom, 
to Wy #10 1. Circumſtances of the 85 that is, 


to co phy _ Neceſſity. 
| i *The Body ought to be kept in fach Action V 
and Order, as that i ir may he alway> r: ady te obey . 
Wn 7 * faom 1 in the Execution 
OY 
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of Buſineſs, aid in perſevering under Hard- 
ſhips 
+ Even Robbers have their Laws, which they | 
obey and obterve. | 
6. Bears and Lions, by ood Uſage, will be 
brought to fawn upon their Maſters. 
Even Anz ei will yield to a Gift; nay, a rich 
Preſent, prudently placed, will extinguiſh that 
Wrath, which was thought implaceable. 
8 He that rebukes a Man for his Faults may 


pe: haps diſpleaſe him, but when he conſiders he © 


could have no other End in it but his Good, he 
will think himſctf more obliged to him, than o 


one who humours him in every Thing. 


9. The Drunkard thinks bim his Friend that 
will keep him Company, and the proud Man hin 
that will Hatter Him. 
10. We can never ſufficiently adinire Philoſo- 
phy, wh:ch if a Man obey, he way paſs every Stage 
of Life without Trouble. 
11. Let us give way to Wi 7 Men, and not 
ſquabbie with Fools. | 
12. [If we would deny ourſelves ſometimes in 
unneceſſery Defi:es, even when it is in our Power 
te humour cu ſelues, and gratify our Defres, N 
would be of excellent Uſe. | 
13. He that gy at ißes any Man with that which 
is rather to his Detiiment than to his Benefit, is 
ſo far from deſerving to be called liberal, that he 
is to be accounted the moſt pernicious of F lat ; 
_ tefers, 
14. We muſt take care not to look upon 
Things unknown as known, and too haſtily aſſent 
% them; we muſt not N. to oy Thing tathly - 
nor arrogantly, 


s 3 15. Le 
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15. Ye were free at Home, and if Sc rvitude be 
your Lot here, your beſt Way will be 2 ſubmit. 


t it. 
16. As the adding. Weight to a Scale neceſſarily 


depreſſes that Scale 11 a Balance, fo the Mind ne- 


ceſſarily y:e/ds. to what is ſelf- evident. 


17. No Man can ſerve Pleaſures and Virtue at 
the tame Time. 


13 There are ſome Men who will bear any 


Thing, and be Slaves. to any Man, if they can 


rs compaſs what they defire, a 


There are certainly no greater Slaves than 
* who ſerve Anger. 


20. If your Mind gets the better of you, you 
ſer ve that, and not yourſelf; they are better Men 
who 3 the Will, than thoſe whom the Will 5 


conquers. 


- 21. It is ſometimes 3 to a with the. 
Ts as not to loſe an Opportunity when given. 


le is to be accounted free, who i is @ Slave 


| 4 no 7 


23. It is not right for the. Elder to ferve the 


| ＋ cunger. 


24 | pray you take Care of your Health. and 
uſe not too violent Exerciſe, when you have the 


| Liberty to play. 


2. R'Es13 TiN G. 


1. He that reſts his own evil n is 
more worthy of Laurel, than the Oapiain, ba 


conquers a ſtubborn Enemy. 


_ 


2. The Virtue of the Mid is of greater Force 
man Strength of Body:; for a whole. City of 


* 
OOO ˙· ww Ws an 


„ 
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miglity Men are not able te 76% a wiſe and pious 
 Commanacr. 

As you are fo far ſuperior to me in Prudence 
and Wiſdom, | ſhell not pretend to gainſay your 
Opinion 

4. Do nothing that i ts repugnant either 10 Ho: 
nau or Conſcience. . 
5. I thought it in vain zo oppoſe lo powerful a 
Man, either in Word or Deed. 
6. Let me intreat you to remember that 
are a Man; to ſupport with Reſolution ſuch 32 
dents as no Prudence can prevent, and for which no 
Mortal is anſwerable; and to bear up again the : 
Fe. of Fortune, and the Pangs of Grief. 1 ꝓ— 
7. It is much eafier 70 prevent ill Habits, than 
to maſter them: 
8. Strive not | peremptorily with a "ett in 
Diſcourſe, tho“ his Opinion differs from yours. 
9. Philoſophy teaches us to act, not to ſpeak; 
and requires that every one ſhould ſo live accord- 
ing to the Law preſcribed, that their Works may 
not differ from their Words. 
10. As deceit is in all Reſpects execrable; ſo 
it is particularly repugnant to Friendſhip; becauſe 
it aboliſhes Truth, without which 3 muſt 
Joſe 1 Its Name. 


V III. verba minandi, &c. 
Ft RBS that fignify to n {as, minor; 


minitor, interminor) or to be angry with, 
{as. iraſcor, ſuccenſco) govern a Dative Caſe 
Nute. The former govern « Dative of the Perſon, 
and an Hecnſetive of the Thing threatened, &c 
bo THREAT= 
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i; THREATENING. - 


1. Tho” a Tyrant threatens you with Death, yet. 


dare to be juſt ; you muſt die once, and you can 


die but once. 


2. God threatens Kings, Kings threaten Lind 
and Lords threaten us he that is a Tyrant over 


one Man, isa Slave to another. 
It is ſcarce human te threaten Friends. 


They who proudly threaten others, either 


23 themſelves (jods, or do not think that what 


they threaten to others may fall upon themlelves, 
S5. My Houle bei g on Fire threatens a Confla- 
gration 26 the whole City. 


6. The Example of an Injury unpuniſhed, — 
threatens the fame to all Men; for if it is per- 
mitted io injure any one without Puniſhment, Who 


can be fafe from the Violence of the Wicked . 


7. Such an Enemy is he to his Country, that * 


he now threatens it with Fire and Sword. 


8. The old Gentleman took me aſide, and 


threatens both you and me with Elm Rods. 


2. BEING ANGRY. 


Melancholy Men ſeem 76 be angry, not only * 


a others, but with themſelves. 


2. Some Men throw away their Money, as if 
they were angry with it; which is commonly the 


Error of weak Minds and large Fortunes. 


3- The Prodigal Man fometimes counterfeits - 
the Liberal; but there is a great Difference be- 
tween knowing how to give, aud not knowing 
| how to * Money: I do not call him liberal, 
who 


— 
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who is angry with his Money, and therefore does 
not give, but throws it away. EE 
4. Anger does not always rife from an Injury, 
nor a Defire of Puniſhment, for we are ſometimes 
angry, not with thoſe who have hurt us; but wu 
thoſe who are about to hurt us; and the moſt weak 
are oftentimes angry at the Hrongeſt, whom they 
cannot hope to puniſh, | 5 
5. The Wrath of a King ſtrikes Terror into 
him with-whem he is ended, as if the Sentence 
of Death was pronounced againſt him. 
6. Amongſt a free People whoſe Laws have no 
Reſpect to Perſons, a Smoothneſs of 'Femper is 
neceſſary, leſt we ſhould fall into an idie, diſa- 
greeable Peeviſhneſs, by being ruffled at impertinent 
Addreſſes, or unreaſonable Petitions _ . 
7. In this Matter indeed there is no Reaſon © 
le angry with the young Man. 8 


IX. sum cum compoſitis, &c. 


8 UM with its Compounds (abfum, adſum, dev 

ſum, inſum, intertum, obtum. præ ſum, pro- 
fum, ſuhſum. ſupertum) all, except poſſum require 
a Dative Caſe. 9 In 


I. Quit all Things rather than forſake the 
Precepts of Wiſdom; love them ſincerely, and 
they wil be a ſtronger Guard than Money can 
procure thee. 8 . . FE 
2 A Wall is a Defence of a City, but the 
Courage of the Inhabitants is the ſtrongeſt” Buke + 
 wark, 2 | 
3. Good Men may be in Contempt for a Time; 
| eh but. 
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but in the End they ſhall be accounted the only 
wiſe Men. 


4. 1 recommend all my Affairs to your Care 


and Protection, but particularly my Son, for he ig 
my principal Concern. : 
F. They followed him with their Families and 

their Cattle ; for this was their Money. 


6. As it never can be well with the IT, icked, the I | 


Fooliſh, or Indolent, ſo no Man can be wretched ; 
who is brave. wiſe and virtuous. 

7. Let no one he diſpleaſed at my ſaying, Things: 
have not gonc io well with | us this Summer, as we 
could wiſh. 

8. Whenever I hear my Friend reproached, * 

: ſhould be aſhamed n2t to defend him. 9 
9. Many in their Proſperity forget their Friends, 
who, to their Lots and Hazard, fiood by them in- 
Adverſity. 
10. Refuſe not zo and by a Friend in his Dew 
r. 
ri. Wonder not that vou ſee me defend vim in 
this Cauſe, tho? in other Reſpects 1 have thought 
him blameable. 
12. Behold ! 4 Preſent from your Father. 
12. He 15a Man, wha wants Money, but he 


ſcarce deſerves the Name, who wants Erudition. | 


14 He that ſees his Neighbour poſſeſs ſome- 

what which is wanting to himſelf, is apt to think 
how happy he thou!d be, if he was in that Man's 
Condition, and in the mean Time, never thinks of 
enjoying his own, which perhaps may in many 


Reſpects, be happier than that of his „ N 
Which he ſo much admires, 


15. No 
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15. No Man can be properly ſaid to be miſera- 
ble, who zs nr wanting to himſely. % 
16 Few lags are wanting 10 Profpericy: ; to 
Avarice all 'l lings. _ 
17. The whole of my Abies is, not to be 
wanting. either in Advice or Atittance to my 
Friends, or even to thoſe whom 1 have no Reaſon 
to rank in that Nurver. 
18. There is ſo wonderful a Grace and W 
rity in Virtue, that even thEworſt of Men approve. 
of it, and detire to be accounted virtuous them 
* | 
A clear Underſlanding. and right Judg- 
. of 1 hings, gives perpetnal Comlort and 8a- 
tis faction to him in when 22 is. ; 
7 Alen ought cerrainiy ts have more Courage. 
I. Juice is the greateſt >plendor of Virtue, = 
Gm which Men are thited good, whole principal 3 
Duty 1s to Injure no one. 
22. A tender hearted Man hates to be preſent at 
= civel Atiun. | 
He was lo great a Lover of his Country, of 
ſuch Integrity and inflexible Conſtancy, that even 
when he had the Gout, he attended to every Bufe- 
ne /s. which he thought was of Service to the State. 
24. Fortune cannot ds much Harm to the Man, 
who puts a ſtronger Confidence in Vutue, dnn | in 
accidental Cauſes. 
25. Glory has been prejudicial to many. 
20. In the Caſe of Liberaliy, it ſhould bo our 
firſt Care, that what we give may not be to the Dif= 
advantage of the Receiver, or any other Perſon, and 
that it may not be above our Circumſtances. 


27. He 


— — — — + - — apc a — 
- 
* 
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27. He was not only preſent, but had the chief 
Management in thoſe Affairs ; nor did he omit any 
Thing, that might be expected from a Judicious, 
vigilant and affectionate Fri bend. - 

28. Hither ought all Things to be referred by 


thoſe who prefide over others, that they who are iu 


Subject ion to them may be as happy as poſſible; 


and it is the Part, not only of him who rules over 


his Companions and Fellow. citizens, but of him 


alſo, who 1s Mafter of Slaves and Cattle, to be 


ſubſei vient to the Intereſt and Benefit of all over 


whom he preſides. 


29. Ii w. re to be wiſhed, that all who prefide in 


| » Government, weite like the Laws, which, in pu- 
_ niſhing, are directed not by Reſentment, but by 
Equity. = 


30. Strength of Body, accompanied with Pru- 


dence, is very profitable; but without that, it 
does more Harm than Good to thoſe very Per ſons 
that bows oh it. 


Fortifications profit a City pothing, . 


_ wa Men defend it. 


32. Ihe Diſcourſe 2 Ex hortations * m 


Friends ſerved me inſtead of Medicine ; ſuch ho- 
n ſt Comforts are the beſt of Remedies, for what- 


eycr-railes the Spirits docs Good to the Body. 
33 It is better to profit the Bad, on the Account 


of the Good, than to be wanting to the Good, on 
Account of the Bad, when they cannot be ſepara- 
ted: Buch is the Way of Divine Providence. | 


34- Beams made of Fir ſupported the Roof. 


You wy know that a denſe of Googneſs ſtill 
e 


s in the Klindsof the moſt corrupt Men; and 
that Men, however negligent, are not quite void 
of Shame ; for almoſt all diſſe mble their Crimes, 

| and 
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and wlien they have ſucceeded, they enjoy in- 

deed the fruits of their Actions, but at the ſame 

Time endeavour to conceal the Actions theme 

Re. V 

36. He excelled his Ancgffors in Learning. 

37. They who are unwilling, or are not able 

to manage their own Affairs, muſt act by others. 
38. He was ſo broken by Calamity, that no- 

thing remained to him of his former Dignity. 


Dativum ferme regunt, &c. 
FERBS compounded with theſe Adwerbs bens, 
nails, male; or with theſe Prepofitions, pray 
ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, inter, ſuper, gene- 

rally govern a Dativ Caſe, _ et 


1. Bene. | 
1. Do goed to good Men, for a Kindneſs laid up - 
with a good Man is a Treaſure, ee. 


3- J have learned to loſe as little of my Kind- 
nets as poſſible; for 1 will do no Man good againſt 
his Win. 1 7 
4. Nothing can be more provoking, than to be 

treated ill by thoſe, 40 whom we kave been great Bee 
_—- „„ OY 
5. To af well for our Country is a noble Thing z 
and to ſpeak well cf it is by no Means abſurd. 

6. If you have done good to a Friend, repent not 
| that you have done it; for you ought to be 


2. He is good, who doth good to others 


4 aſhamed, if you had not done it. 


N 2. Satis, 
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2. Satis. 


1. Knowledge is infinite; and it is imppſſible 


thoroughly te ſatisfy the Appetite in great and ge- 
neraus Minds. . 


2. Man was never made for Levity and Plea- 


| ſure, but rather for grave and weighty >tudies ; 


not that we are debarred the Enjoyment of Diver. 
Hons, provided that we uſe them moderately, when 


we have diſcharged our ſerious and more impor- 


tant Buſineſs. | 


3. When I found that he would not deign 26 


— me Satisfaction, I determined to apply to his 


4 I beg you would confider of ſome Means 0 

| ſatisfy him, who, you ate ſenſible, l am very defi- 
Tous Gould firſt be ſatisfied. 8 > 

5. So great are the Obligations you have laid 

upon me, that I find it much eaſier 70 ſatisfy the 


Mord than myſelf, in making a Returi, 


1. Speak 31! of no ene; and it becometh you no 


more to hear Calumnies than to report them. 


2. Before you ſpeak ill of any Man, conſider 


whether he hath, not obliged you by ſome real | 
| Kindneſs, and then it is a bad Return 0 ſpeak ill 
E him, who hath done you good. | 


3 It is manifeſt, they who indiſeriminately 
ſpeak ill of all Men, do it from a Fault of Nature, 
Hot from the Merit of thoſe whorr they abuſe. 
4. It is dangerous for that Man to reproach an * 
5 „ 
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ether, when the ſame, or the like, or the contrary, 

or a worle Crime, may be objected to himſelf. 

5. Take care, you know not what Sort of Man 
you are reviling. 
6. Whois there that cannot reps aach one of that 

Age, if he is ſo inclined? 

J. Some Men lye out of Malice, to iujure other s. 
ſome out of Covectouſneſs, to defiaud their Neigh- 
bour ; and ſome out of Fear, to avoid Danger, or 

hide a Fault. 

8. Think pot that you make me amends by 
Words, when 1 in F act 48 have treated me ſo ill. 


1. You muſt cw uſeful Things 10 phaſont, 
when both cannot be obtained. 
2. A Man ought zo prefer the Safety of the 
Common- wealth, to his own Advantage. 

3 A good Reputation i is better than Money. 
| It is difficult, when a Man deftres to excel: 

. to preſerve the Equanimity, which is the 
Characteriſtic of [uſtice. 

5. The Eyes out/hine the whole Body; n nor is 
there any Virtue without Prudence. 

6. It becomes thoſe, who have the command of 
ethers, or who excel them in Abilities, not to lead + 
an inactive Life, but chearfully to undertake what= . 
ever may advance the public Good. 

7. Thoſe Men, who have any deſire to excel 
other Animals, muſt make it their principal Care, 

not to paſs their lives in Silence and Obſcurity. 

8. The füſt Step to the right worſhipping of 
God, is to believe that God is; and next, to 
aleribe unto him all Majeſty and all Goodneſs; to 


N 2 _ know 


a 
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know likewiſe, that it is he who reſides over the 
World, and governs the Univerſe by his Power; 
who hath taken Mankind in general under his 
Protection, and on ſome is pleaſed to beſtow par- 
ticular Favors. 


*. . _ Fe made him Gevermer of the Maritime 
Coafts. 35 
wh Every Man's Love generally ontruns his 
Wifhes. 
11. The Maſters go before the Scholars. 


=_ _ He hath done more for me than my Pa- 


5. Ad. 


1 E gove him good Counſel, if he would but. 
| Have followed it. 


2. My Houſe lies contiguous to the River 
Thames. 2 

3. When he drew near the Gates, DeſtruRtion 
3 the City. 
Few Men are ſo happy in their Death, but 
that ſome of thoſe who fland by them, when they 
= will be ready to rejoice, 

. I call him ungrateful, who fits by a gel Man 
only becauſe he is going to make his Will, 
6. N wonder he fiuck ſo cloſe to him, when he 
coveted to be is Heir. 

7. It is not of leſs Conſequence, what Maſters 
— 10 your ſelf to, than of what Parents you are 


* There cannot be a greater Pleaſure than that 
of Mariners, when they bring the Ship te Land: 
To ſome of them it could not be greater, if the 
Land * came to were to be their own. 


d. Cam. | 
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9 I think this in no Caſe can happen to a Man 
of Reſolution, to be under a Neceſſiiy of —_ in 
any Pont of Duty. 
2. He that has got enough let him aſk no more. 
3. Some Men are but little-confeflent with tbem- 
| ſelves in contrary Matters ; they ſeverely deſpiſe 
Pleaſure, yet in Pain are quite effeminate z they 
| neglect Glory ; but are quite caſt down at. Infamy. 
4. The moſt worthleſs live by the Favour of 
Nature, but to die with: Honour happens to thoſe - 
only who are endowed with Virtue. # 
5. True Praile is oftentimes the Let of an bum- i 
ble Man. - 
6. No one's "Grades can bicome ſo conks icuous 
immediately, as to gain Reputation, unleſs it has + 
the good Fortune to have a Subject, and Opportu- - 
nity, together with a F riend,” 10 recommend ang: 
encourage. it. 


7 Sab. | 


1 The Fables of Æſep generally fuceeed the Fa- 2 
les of the Nurſe. 
2. Check a riſing. Paſſion, and add no Fuel 
thereto,” by entertaing Thoughts that oy ene 
creaſe it. - 
3. A good Man helps even the Wicked in Ne- * 
ceſſity, for his Duty is owing, if not to the Me- 
rit of the Perſon relieved. yet certainly to Nature. 
4 l[t behoves not a Man to yield to any Pertur- 8 
bation of Mind, or to Fortune. 


N 3 5 5. He 
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5. He it as poor. em what he hath does nor 
ſatisfy, as he that hath nothing: But if your Eſtate 
be not ſufficient fo! you, ſee that by Frugality you- 
make yourſelf ſuffi ient to your Eſtate. 

6. It is the higheſt Duty to ſuccour our Parents- 
_ their old Age, 


8. Ante. 


t. It is the Opinion of the wiſeſt of Men, that 
we muſt prefer a good Name to precious Ointment.. 
23. The Vintues of the Mind are moſt deſetvedly 
preferred to the Firtues of the Body; and thoſe 
that are voluntary to thoſe that are involuntary ;: 
the former are properly termed Virtues, and are 
moſt excellent, becauſe they ariſe from Reaſon,. 
than which there is nothing more divine in Man. 
3 Tis a commendable Ambition, for a Man: 
to ink, that he ought principally to labour, that 
in what only Thing Men excel Beafts, he may ex- 
cel Men themſelves. 5 9 17Y 


9. Poſt. 


1, It ſhews a ſordid Mind, to et Jeſs by Honour: 
than Wealth 5 
2. Doſt thou wonder, ſeeing thou value all 

Things le/s than Money, that Nobody loves thee ? 


10. Ob; 


1: Youth creeps upon Children ; old Age upon” 
EA * 8 


* 


2. No 
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2. No Power can 76h Deteſlation of many. 
3. We muſt in ſuch wiſe avoid Dangers, as not 
| to appear weak or cowardly ; nor on the other 
Hand thruft ourſelves into unneceſſary Hazards = 
4 Many diſpleaſing Things are met with by _ 
that lives long. 
5. They do not eafily advance themſelves in 
Lite. whoſe Virtues the Natrowneſs of their Cir- 
cumſtances gives a Check to. 


6. They who detra# from another* s Prai GM ra- _ 


ther betray their own Diſeaſe, than dete 
other's Morals; and they, who either — © a 
Man or Actions not very juſtifiable, or condemtii 
the praiſe- worthy, only ſhew their own 4 _y and = 
: vere — - 


oy 11. In. 


** 1 bad ad my i ſhould envy me 
than I them. _ | 

2. Iris the way of the Yolgar to envy the Condia, 
tron of another, and bewail their own. 

3. It is better to imitate good Men, than to any. 
them. F 
4. 1 envy #1 others the Benefits I want myſelf ; 
on the contrary, I feel a mot ſenſible Pleaſure in 
ſee ing my Friends enjoy thoſe | Advantages which - 

Fate denies me. 
5. doch Terror hangs over all whoſe Minds 
deviate from Reaſon. 
26. 1 do not adviſe you to be mize i over. 


a Book, or your Wiiting Deſk ; ſome Relaxation 


muſt be given to the Mind, yet not fo as to diffi. 
_ pate and enfeeble it, but only to refreth 1 it. . 
| 13. Inter. 


CO — — 
— 
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12. Inter. 


” How much one Man excele another! how. 


much a wiſe Man differs from a Fool! 
2. Godin all Places, and at ail Times, is amon 


| _ and js project to our Minds and Thoughts, 


13. Super: 


1. He outlived his G lery thirty Years: 
2. A Fever is dangerous that comes upon 8? 


; Wound, tho? it be a ſlight one. 


Non pauca ex his, Sec. 
2 N Y Verbs compounded with theſe Prepofes -- 


tions govern other Caſes ; ſome an Accuſatrve ; 4 
te an Ablati ve, with, or without a Prepoſition. - 


p {See the Rules, Præpoſitio in Compoſitione, &C... 
and Verba compoſita, _— 


1. He took Care mat no Force ſhould ofſault ! 
the City 

2. When he came to the Place, he 3 his 
Commiſſion : Fear invaded his Mind. 


3 The Mariner rejoiceth, when he arrives at | 
the defired Neaven. 


4. I wrote you Word what I thought conducive. ; 
to your Intereſt. 
F. if you deſire to excel others in Honour, you 2 


muſt excel in Virtue. 


6 Thole Men are held in Altairation. who are 


thought to excel others in Virtue, and to be free. 
| from 
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from every Diſgrace, as well as every Falling, to 


' which others are ſo liable to yield. 


17 We ought to reverence the Man, who goes 
before us in Age, as a Superior. | 
8. Unleſs, Cryer, yes bawl aloud, Hani will 
be your Portion. 

9. He had no Houſe to ſhelter him from the Rain. 

10. He wept when the Image of bis dear F ather 
came into his Mind 

11. The Sound of my Father's Voice reaches 
my Ear. 
fp He oppoſed me by the moſt ſhameful and 
public Bribery. 
2 From | his Youth be inſulted many a god Ps 


14 Seoff not at Virtue with proud Werder 

He ſeemed to envy my good Nature. 
< 4 | had rather hear one continued Diſcourſe, : 
and therefore will not interrupt you; 
17. They affect us with a kind of Admiration, 
. n to 94 n others in Vhtue. 


44 


Ef pro . &c. Nets 5 


TH E Perk ſum, in makin Latin, may « often be 
uſed for habeo, and then the Mord that ſeems 10 
e the Neminative Cale ſhall be the Dative govern, 
ed of ſum ; and the Word that ſeems to be the Accite. 
ative, ball be the Nominative. As i in the Rule; 
ſt mihi Pater, ** a ** i. e. 4 — is 


o me. 


o 
1. The 
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1. The Diligence of the Ants is the more re. 
markable, becauſe they have none to lead and direct 
them, as Mankind have. = 
_ , 2. He is a good for nothing Paraſite, who has 

Money at Home. 
z. What I have, [ defire the ſame for all my 
Friends. 
4. Let us endeavour to hear patiently whatever 
afflicts the Body, and ſay to Fortune, you have now 
a Man to deal with, look out elſewhere for one you 
can conquer. 

5. Alas ! how great is my Poverty ; yet this 
one Thing | have ge taken Care of, that * 

may have Credit. 

6. When Man has Credit, he can eafi ly find 
Money: So long as 1 eas my Reputation, [ 
ſhall be rich enough. 


Note, If ſum be made by the Infinitive Mood, 
the Nominative Caſe. according to this Rule, 1 
be turned into the Aecuſati ve. 


1. The covetous Man never thinks he has 


Wealth enough, and therefore can, never be con · 
_ rent, 


2. Huſe fimile eft fuppetit, Ke. 


7 E Verb foppetit hath the like Conflruion ; ; 
and is thus uſed for habeo. 


1. He that eagerly ſceks Praiſe i is not at all Maſter 
of himſelf ; but he muſt ſuit his Actions to that 
End, and enſlave himſelf to every e one abe has but 

N to commend him. 


oi 
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2. If thou haſ# Plenty enough to give, be boun- 
tiful towards the Poor. 
3. The ſure Way for a Man to avoid the Diſ- 
grace and Injuſtice of not paying what he owes, is 
never to boriow more than he knows he has Means 
to repay. 
4 Boldneſs is dangerous, where the $pirit Dave 15 
nat ſufficient Strength | 
5. 4 with your Deeds may be anſwerable to your: 
. rds. 


3. Sum cum multis aliis, &c. 


PHE Verb ſum, with many others, {as, do, —_— : 


buy. duco, habeo, vert, &c.) may have te 
Dative Caſes, one of the Per ſon, another of the 
Thing ; and if they be Attive, they baue an Accuſa- 
tive Caſe of the ſame Time, | 


1. A truly religious, juſt, and charitable Man, 
4s a Bleſſing to all about him. 
22. Happy are the Parents who live ſo, as their 
_ Virtue may be a Pattern to their Children. | 


3. A Child, when advanced to Dignity, or 


Wealth, muſt not think it a Diſparagement to him, 
to look on his Parents that remain in a low Con- : 
dition. 

4. Fortune is ever aſſiſtant to "72 | 

8. Covetouſneſs ; is a great Evil to Mankind, 

Clemency is fo to be tempered, as not 0 be 

eur Deſtruftion. 

7. As Delperation is the greateſt and moſt 

&itruQive Evi! to the Per fon afflicted with it; ſo 

LV 
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is: it moſt grievous' and intoletable to the State. 
8. It is not of leſs Concern to a good. Man, what 
che State will be after his death than at preſent. 


9. Cruelty is an Abomi nation to . as Piety and q 


Clemency are their Delight. | 
10. The beſt Inheritance a Parent can leave A 
Child, is the Example of a virtuous and noble 
Conduct, which to be a Diſgrace to, ought to be 

deemed Wickedneſs and [mpiety. 
11. A generous diſpoſition, if it follows good 
Inſtruction, may be a Bleſſing to the Country ; but 


if it — into Vice, may do a you deal of 
_ Miſchief. 


12. That cannot but be of Service to my Enemies 1 I 


5 which! is Diſſervice to me. 
13. I recommended nothing to you but what I 
| W to be for your Good. + 
14. 1 ſee many Reaſons to believe, that the 
Envy of your Adverfaries will be an Honour t you. 
15 Do your Duty, and never fear that any. 
good Man will turn your Behaviour to your Di/- 
praiſe. 
1 1 In having run ſome Riſque to ſerve a 
Friend, who is there that will blame you for it ? 
17. Some Men take it t0 be a Praile to them- 
felves, that they can bully others out of their Right. 


4. Eſt ubi hic Dativus, &c. 


7 HE SE ehree 888 nbi, fibi, and bi, 2 
are ſometimes added by Way of Elegance in Ra- 
Sreffion, tho the ** why not Tegaure them, 


I. 1 wil 
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1. I will do this Buſmeſs effeQually: 
2. Diſpatch this Buſineſs as ſoon as you can. 
3. Nothing looks more filly, than a crafty 


| Knave outwitted, and beaten at his own Weapon. 
4. Now muſt I be as cunning and wicked as 
himſelf, that | may he able to driv 
Door with bis own Weapon. 


. Verbs governing an Accuſative Caſe. 


Verba tranſitiva, &c. 


7 RBS tranſitive (/ called, becauſe their 
Alion paſſeth forth on ſome Perſon or Thing) + 


whether they be Attive, Deponent, or Common, re- 

gquire an Accuſative of the Perſon or Thing, on 
. whom, or on which, the Adl ion is transferred: or of 
that Ward, which anſwers to the Queſtion, whom, 


e him from the ' 


or what? us, Te amo. Deum venerare, Juvat me, 


1. Many #now not the Force of Virtue; they 
only uſ/urp the Name, but are Strangers to her In- 
fuence. 5 %% = 
2. Wretched Poverty hath nothing harder in it- 
ſelf, than that it makes Men ridiculous. 

3: Adverſity makes a Man great, as Proſperity 
Makes him happy. 7 FEE - 
IJ. 1 will efleem Men, not by their Vocation and 
Eſtate, but by their Manners. The Manners are 
a Man's own, but Fortune aſſigiis him a Vocation. 
FOE 18 5. . Friend» 
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Friendſhip is not the Reſult o Utilit but 

vag Friendſhip. 4 > 4 
riendſhip makes Proſperity more ſplendid, 
and Adverſity /zghter by partaking in it. 

7. They who baniſh Delicacy from Friendſhip, 
feprive i it * its nobleſt Ornament. 
8. Nothing is more becoming, than i in every 


Reſpect to maintain Conſtancy. 
| 1 can by no Means teep up the Pleofurs of 
| Liſe 


fm and ing; nor maintain Friendſhip 

If, unleſs we love our Friends as ourſelves 
10. Covetouſneſs and the Love of Money ſub- 
wert Probity, Fidelity, and all the good Arts. 
11. Contumely hath a certain Sting, which pru- 
dent and good Men can hardly bear. 


12. Virtue alone affords perpetual Foy and S- 
Furity ; whatever may, ſeem to prevent thele, pal» 


6a but cannot hide the Day. 

. Brave Men are wont 4 fellow not fo much 
the Reward of good Deeds, as the good Deeds 
themſelves. 

14. Impropriety is to be avoided, not only on 
Account of the Diſadvantages | that attend the 
Ficked, but much more, becauſe it ſuffers not the 
Perſon who is engaged therein, to breath, or take 
any Reſt, for no wicked Man can promiſe himſelf _ 
Impunity. 


not only liable to Pain from Injuries and Tyrani- 
cal Power, but its very Pleaſures are turned into 
'Forments ; Feaſting create Surfeits, Drunkenneſs 
brings on a Weakneſs, and Trembling of the 
| Nerves ; and Luſtfulneſs Diftortion of the Hands, 


Feet, and Joints, _ 
16. They ; 


| ſeth over like a Cloud, which for a Moment Aarke = 


15. So Frail is this little Body of ours, that it is ; 
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16. They are very happy, who hold ſuch a Courſe 
of Lite, 0 to N 1 without — 
and in Retirement with Dignity. - 
17. They are greatly miſtaken, who at the ſame 
Time expe two very Different Things, the Plea- 
ſure of Idleneſs, and the Rewards of Virtue. x 
18. Virtue is never barbarous, uncouth, or 


HE haughty ; ſhe proviges for and protects the whole 


| Race of Mankind, which fhe would not do, if ſhe 
was a Stranger to general Benevolenee. 
19. Tho? every Thing elſe be loſt, yet Virtue 
ſeems able to ſupport herſelf. 


20. They are not truly good, who do not deft 
the Bad 
421. A Father cannot {cave à more noble Mona- : 
ment behind him than a Son, the L of his 
Virtue, Conſtancy, and Piety. 
22. They who do an Injury, are more unhappy N 
than they who er it. | 5 
23. Whoever com mends the conigured, extols the 
_ Glory of he Conqueror. 
24. Fortune generally polls the natural Diſpoſe . 
tion of Men. 
25. Nothing is ſo generous, ſo noble. ſo muni- 
ficient, as to relieve the Poor, raiſe up the afflicted, 
mſtrutt the ignorant, and deliver * oppreſſed. 


"Fake; neutra, &c. 1 
7 E RBS ( intrenſftive; os W may have” 


an Accuſative after them of their own Signifi- 

cation; that is, when the Verb, and the Subſtaniive 

| following the Verb, relate to one another in Signifi- 
cation ; as, ſervire lervitutem, &c. 


SS - 1. There 
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1. There are ſome, who in their Greatneſs are 
ever complaining, what a Life they live A 
2. I am but five and fifty Years old, and am 
thought zo live too long? 
1 3. Iwill make you remember it as long as hon 
ive. 
4. Muſt I then ſerve an avernal Slavery ? 
$5. The Servant that would ſerve his Maſter 


well, muſt lay up many Things in his Mind, 
which he thinks will pleaſe his Maſter, both when 
be is Nan and 1 in his Abſence. SEED 


Sunt que figurate, &. 


HERE are ſome _ Neuter that 1 

(1. e. by Enallage, Synecdoche, or an Ellipfis) 
FAR. an Accuſative 226 after them; quod, ad, 5 
quoad, or the like, being under ſtood. 


1. Go farther off, you ſmell of Ouions-—All Men: 
cannot /mell of exotic Qintments, if you do. 
2. He that cannot reſolve to live a Saint, i is 


| meverlike to die a Martyr. | 


Verba rogandi et docendi, &c. 


E RBS of aſking, (as, rogo, poſco flagito, 
oro, obſecro) Of teaching, (as, doceo, edo- 


4 


eto, dedoceo, erudio, &c.) Of cloathing ſas, in- 


duo) Q concealing (as, celo) alſo of admoniſhing. 


and exhorting, govern two Accuſatives, one of the 


* and another of the Thing feed, &c. 


x, As KING. 
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1. As KING. 


1. Tearneſtly ente eat this Favour of = in my 


own Right. 
2. If l anſwer you what you afted me, how can 


you call it trifling ? 
3. beeſire we may be Friends; I demand Phe: 


of * 

To demand a Gife of any one; is what the Po- 
inch themſelves are 7 Ac wity of, unleſs in- 
 Rigated thereto ; however, | cannot forbear, 1 
will not ſay, te demand of you, but to remind you 
of a Fawour, which you long fine * me Res- 
ſion to erpett. 


| Pp Tx A c HIN G. 


1. It is a tireſome Taſk to teach Children their 
Letters, and much more 9 to unteach them 
any bad Habit. 

1 2. Leiſure teaches young Men all Manner of 
"vg... 
.-" ak have taught me Mu fie, but I was * 
_ unwiliing to loſe ſo much Time. 

4 What great Obligations do we owe to thoſe” 
who reach us all the good Arts, that render Life - 
g pleaſant and honourable? 


3. CTLOAT RING. 


15 He put on himſelf a ſcarlet Robe, which 
flowed down to the Grovad. 
03 4: Con- 
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4. COM GEALINo. 


1. You was ill adviſed, when you concealed your: 
Adisfortune from me and your Father, 


5. Ann ING ad ExHonTIN Go 


* 4 we ſhould have forgot that Affair. if the 

| Place had not reminded us of it. | 
\'l 2. This100 [adviſe you, that you affect not to 

| i he particular, either in your Dreſs, or Manner of: 
i 

| 

| 


Life; like thoſe who ſcek not any * Profit, but 
"Gy to be taken Notice of. 


= by  Hujuſmodi verba, cee. ä 


[ 3 pt RBS of this Sort, even in KEE Fate. 1 
j Voice, T an Aceuſati ve Caſe after them. 


| 1. The Poor were ſo diſtreſſed, that the Far- 
| mers were required to produce their Corn at ſucli a 
Price. 5 
If 2. He was cleathed in a Vet. embroidered with 
—_ 
| 3. From the in EffeRs of Luxury to our Health ; 
and Eſtate, we are taught * 


Nomina Appellativa, &c. 


= Nw NS Appellative, i.. e common Names of 
Places ; as, Town, School, Church commonly 
take a Prepoſiti tion before them, when they come 0 ter 


JV. erbs that fegnify Motion, 


* 


_—y 


1. On 
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1. On a certain Day of the Year, at Six o' Clock 
1 2 to School, and at Eleven we go from School 
hurch. 
0 He that travels into foreign Parts, W e 
knowing the Language uſed f\ the Place he goes 
to. goes to School, not to travel. : 
From Scotland we came to the Town of Ber- 
f wick, and ſo into England. 
4. How unfortunate was it for me, aid the Pa- 
rafite, to go to the Forum to-day ! for I have loſt 
my Dinner. 


e t 
v. „ erbs govermmg « an Ablative Caſe. 


Quodvis verbum nin; &c. 


LL Manner of Ver bs admit of an Ablati ve Caſe 
of the Mrd which fignifes the Iuſtrument, 

Cauſe, or Manner, by which a Thing is done: The 

Sign i is by, with, or for not expreſſed by a Prepaſition. 


A Man muſt not give with his Hand, and 
ay with his Looks; he doubles the Gift who 
gives quickly and willingly. 
2. He is blind who cannot ſee with RY Eyes of | 
his Uuderſtanding. 
3 . Treaſures ill-gotten, are like Heaps of Chaff, 
or Clouds of Smoke, ſoon difjipated before the 
_ 5 
As the Dew reſtores thoſe Herbs which are 
| * by the Beams of the Sun ; 1o the leaſt 
Token 
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Token ofa King's Favour revives thoſe, who are = 
_ almoſt dead with the Terror of his Wrath. | 
5. He that rebuketh a Man, ſhall at laſt find 7 
more Favour, than he that fattereth with his 
Tongue. 


6. The Mind of a wiſe Man fortified with Pru- 
_ dence, Patience, Perſeverance, a Contempt of For- 
tune, and in ſhort, with every Virtue, as by ffronge 
Falls, cannot be conquered or tz ken by Storm. 
. As Iron is conſumed with Ruft, lo pines away 
the envious Man by his own Vice 
g. It is not ealy to diſtinguiſh true Love from 
falſe, unleſs ſome Incident happen of Danger and! 
Diftreis, uber eby it may be tried and known, as 
Gold is tried by the Furnace. 
9. Vu tue is incited by Rewards, but the Idle are 
ercited by ignominy. 
10. We oſten ſee thoſe overcome by Shame whom: 
no other Reaſon could prevail upon. 
11. Many dllured by the Hope of a greater Good, 
have loſt the oreſent. 
12. By Studyand Literature, Proſperityi is ador's< 
ed and Adverfity affifted. 
13. To be diverted by the: Study of Arts from 


ous proper Concerns, is againit Iuty. > 
4. The leaves of tall Frees Hate at every 
Breath. , 


_ 15. Happy is the Man, who can rejoice in the: 
oh of his Neighhe ur 
Can you diſtinguiſh a Citizen from an Ene- : 
my by the Accidents of Nature, or Place, and not* - 
by his Affections and Act ns? 

17 Great Undertakings are not effected by the | 
Strength. the Agility, or the Swiftneſs ot the 
Body; but by. Wiſdom, ASE, and Judg- _ 

| ny 8 
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ment, which Qualities old Age 3s not apt to de- 
ſtroy, but to encreaſe. 

18. Miſchief is their Bufineſs, and they purſue 
it way reſtleſs Diligence. 

It a Man enters into Conteft with an ob- 
Aim Fool, which Way ſoever he deals with him, 
there will be no End | the Controverſy ; for the 
Fool will till have the laſt Word. 

20. The ſirſt Part of our Life knows not itſelf; 
the middle is overwhelmed with Cares; and the 
laſt oppreſſed with grievous old Age. 

21. It we have many Things to do, let us dif- 
patch them in due Order, or elſe we ſhall do none 
well and to our Content. 

22 In all new ConneQione i it is af much Im- 

riance, by what Recommendation the Avenues of 

F riendſhip, if | may ſo ſay, are laid open. 


223 Friendſhip is not pure, but where a Friend * 


is beloved with the whole Heart, as we ſay for his 
own ſake, all profits and emoluments being ſet aſide. 
224. Some Men will ee the ſame Thing which 
others only endeavour at, with gener Fecility, and 
leſs Noile. 

25. When we cannot have an advantageous 


Caſt, it remains, that by our Art and Skill we mate 
a bad one good. 


26. There is nothing which may not be per- 
formed by a ſiueere and zealous Affection. 
27. A wile Man overcomes Fortune by Virtue, 
but many profeſſing Witdom are ſometimes terri- 
fied by the ſlighteſt Threats. 
28. No Wiſdom can entirely expel the natural 5 
Imperfections either of the Mind or Body; what- 
ever is innate and inbred may be corrected ty Art, 
but not overcome. : 


29. To 
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- 29. To cover Folly by Silence, is ſome Part of 
Wiidom. „„ . 

230. Virtue expreſſed in Books, is in ſome Sort 

bur planted Virtue: I 7s to be learned rather by 
ye than reading. . 


Quibuſdam verbis, &c. 


COME Verbs, fignifying to buy, ſell, coſt, hire, 

redeem, &c. govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
| Noun ſignifying the Price. Rate, or Value. The 
Sign is uſually tor, in, or at ; and ſometimes with, 


1. 1 buy not Hope with good Money. 
2. True Philoſophy thinks nothing good but 
what is fit and honourable ; it is not to be corrup- 

ted by the Gifts of Men or Fortune; and whoſe 

principal Value it is, not to be bought at any Price. 
1 3. [ would not buy your Life at a Worm caten 

Nut, 5 . | 
4. Nothing is ſo dear bought, as that which i- 
| bought by Intreatiess oe: 

The Gods ½%l us all Things for Labour. 
6. Iam determined to do him ſome Miſchief ; 
nor can | be bought off with Liberty upon Liberty. 

7. There is no Calamity fo ſevere, to which 

we are not all of us, in'this Lime of Anarchy and 
Confuſion, equally expoſed ; and which 7 world 
have averted from the Republic, at the Expence of 
my own private and domeſtic Enjoy ments, moſt 
willingly, : 1 

8 This ſar of Honey is valued at two hundred. 
and forty Pence. OS WE, 

9. He was thought extravagant for h:ring à 
Houle at fifty Pounds a Tear. - oh 

es os: Vili, 
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Vili, paulo, minimo, &c. 


| 7 ESE Words, vill, — mininto, magno, 
nimio, plurimo, dimidio, duplo, and the like, 
after Verbs of buying, lelling &c. are often put in 


the Ablative Caſe without the e pretio, 
which 1 15 underſtood. 1 4 


1. Many Times, kk the Neceſſity of the | 
Seller. rich Commodities are bought for verylittle; 
but it is unj aſt to laugh at hun vecaute he fold them 


5 at ſo vile a Rate. 


2. There are a thouſand Things of great Mo- 
ment, that c but little. 


4. What can that Horſe be bought for at the 


| doweft Price? Twenty Pounds. 
4. If they who know the Value of Things, ſet 
a high Rate upon Fields and Ground Rents, be- 
cauſe ſuch Poſſeſſions are leaſt liable to Accidents 
of any Kind; how much more valuable is Virtue, 
of which we can never be ſeri ipt, we ean never be 
lobbed. 

5 Liberty i is well bought at a great Ni nor is 
it piefcred without Trouble. 
6. If you value Liberiy, as you ought, at a 
great Rate, you will efteem all other . 10 in a 
low Degree. 
J. This Houle will ce/ me little more than Half 
of what the other did: Provided | get in a certain 
Debt, I will bay it at any Rate; if not, ] cannot 
buy it at a ſmall _ 
38. If a. Man is about to ſell a Houſe, which de 
5 knows to be ruinous, and of bad Materials, with 


other Tanne, which Nobody knows but 2 


you become conſcious of your own Abilities, 
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and does not inform the Buyer of all this, but 
ſells it for the moft he can get, even much more than 
he intended to fell it for, this is by no Means con- 


ſiſtent with the Character of an open, well-mean- 
ing, generous, honeſt Man. 5 


An ExcEeyeTtion. 


| Excipiunter hi Genitivi, &c. 


EES E Genitives, tanti, quanti, pluris, &c. 


(in Engliſb, for lo much, for how much, fot 


more, for leis, for juſt ſo much, foi the ſame, for 
how much ſoever, for as much as you pleaſe, &c.) 
without their Subſtantive pretii, which is under- 
food, are excepted from the foregoing Rule. 


1. There are no Studies af ſuch Conſequence, as 


that the Duties of Friendſhip ſhould be deſerted 


for them. 


2. They are not brave, who at any Rate deſpiſe 


Death; but they who ſet /o high a Price on Virtue, 


as for the Sake of this, to negle& Life, otherwile 
dear to them. „ 


3. We are to confider, with what Spirit, what 


Intention, a Favour is conferred; for many con- 
fer Favours through Caprice, without any judg- 


ment, as if influenced by a Diſeaſe, or carried 


away with the Wind, ſuch Favours are not to be 


rated ſo high, as thoſe which reſult from [udg- 


ment, Conſideration, and Conſtancy. | 


4 I would have you appear as great in your 
own Eye, as you will in the Eye of others, when 


3. One 
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x. One Eye - witnefs is worth more chan ten hat 
:g0 by hearſay. 

6. Public Good is by every one to be valued at 
more than private. 

. Old Age, eſpecially honourable old Age, has 

in it an Authority of more Value than all the Plea- 

ſures Vouth can enjoy. 

8. 4s to Virtues; we muſt value prudence at 
an high Rate, cordially embrace Friendſhip, love 
Temperance, and if poſhble, more ſingly adhere | 

to Juſtice than to any of the reſt. NO 
9. There is nothing to be eſteemed of fo great 
Value, no Profit fo deſirable, as to induce us to 
forfeit the Glory and Character of an honeſt and 
good Man. 
0. NoInftitetion or Counſel i: of great V. r, 
wnleſs the End. purſued be uſeful. 


Floeci, nauci, nihili, tas; 


gr ESE Words flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, Sec. 


are particularly added to the Verbs zſtimo, Pett= - 
5 do, facio, &c. 


1. I value him not a Ruſh, who is not a Friend 
to every body. 
2 That which a Fool ſets an high Value vpon. 
a wiſe Man ſeldom thinłs worth a Straw. . 
3. He that in dangerous Times wants — 
will make a Commander worth a Nut. ſbell. 
| 4+ He is a Servant good for nothing, who is un- 
© mindful of his Duty, unleſs he be continually re- 
minded of it. 


5. None will care a Pin ſor Threats, that can 
only bark and not bite, 


P 6. 10 


0 
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6. I do not value his Wiſdom a Hair, who is 
not wiſe for himſelf. 


7. Icare not @ Straw for him, who values me 


noi this. 


Verba abundandi, &e. 


57 E RBS F abounding, filling, loading, and 


the . to theſe, of wanting. wry. | 


_ unloading, or diſcharging, govern an Ablative Caſe: 
| Beſides w ich they have an Accuſative of the Thing, 
ar Perſon filled, emptied, &c. 8 


1. ABoUNDING. 


4. He declares himſelf to be a great Man, and | 
80 abound with Prudence, who is nat ſoon provoked | 
to Anger, by reproaches or ill Ulage. 


2. At the Time. when the Land atounded with 
Plenty of Corn, the Monopolizers, Men of no 
Conſcience, rendered it ſcaice, and dear to their 


Fellow citizens. 


3. I wonder at his Raſhneſs that he ſhould pre- 


tend. to attack you, who are di/?inguifhed with the 


bigbe Honours, and ſupported by the moſt power- 


ful Friendſhips ; at the ſame time that he himſelf 


zs greatly deficient i in theſe ReſpeRs. 
4. He was ſo unhappy, hor 1 though he flowed 


8 with Wealth and Honour, he could not EPs - 
tented. 


2. WaAnTING. 


OY No Day #s without its Trouble 
p- To be without Fault is the greateſt Comfort. 
3. Greaz- 
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z. Greatneſs of Mind, if it is without Imſfice, 
n m fault, for nothing is honourable that is without 
Juſtice. HE Reap 
4. Virtue wants not Praiſe of Men, for it car- 
'ries its own Glory and Praiſe with it. 5 
5. Though you want not Judgment, or rather 
abound with it, yet at this j uncture I cannot help 
offering you my Advice. p09: 
6. Moſt people think nothing good in human 
Concerns but what is profitable, and chooſe their 
Friends as they do their Cattle, only for thoſe 
Things by which they think they ſhall get moſt 
Profit; they are therefore deprived of that lovely 
Friendſhip, which is beſt adapted to Nature, and 
which is deſirable in-irſelf, and for itſelf, 
7. Hein vain get riches, who is without the 
Goods of the Mind. C 
8. Among Friends, Admonition fhould be free 
from Bitterneſs, and Reproof from Difreſpe#. 
9 Every Admonition and: Reproof ought 0 be 
= ůůuöU. —“— re 
10. What is fit and right »eeds not a prolix O- 
ration, For Fruth wants not many Words ; and 


- we better remember what is contained in few. 


11. Every human Action ought to be void of 
RaſBneſs and Careleſſneſs; we ought to do nothing 


for which we cannot give a juſtifiable Reaſon. 


| 12. They are without Fear, who have not of- 
fended ; but Pumiſhment is ever before their Eyes, 
who have committed Sin. WO 
13. We muſt be free not onl 28 Crime, 
but even from the Suſpicion of any Crime what- 


kb 
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134. He who takes upon him to judge of, and 
accuſe others, ought himſelf to be without Fault. 
15. It is abſurd that they, who receive Admo- 


nition, ſhould feel none of that Uneafineſs which 


It ought to give, but that only which they ought 


to be free from, for they are not troubled to have: 


offended, but take it ill to be reproved ; whereas. 
their Behaviour. ought to- be the reverſe ; z. they: 
_ ought to be ſorry for the Offence, and rejoice in; 
the Admonition, 

16. The Conſolation, which. ariſes from the 
Misfortunes of others, is light, but there is an- 
ether more weighty. Conſideration, which I hope 


zs your Suppor, as it certainly is mine, to be troue 
_ At —_ while 1 am free n all Blame. 


F 1 L I N 0. 
1 The * is fad 1 in the Center of the Unis. 


verſe, the Soul and Guide of the World; and ſo. | 
F immenſe in his Bulk, that he illuminates, and fills. 


all Things wich bis Light, 


2. The Providence of God hath filled the World. 


<e:th al good Things. 


3: The Farmer muſt fatten his Field with Dung. 


it he expects a Crop. 


4 lt is impoſſible zo cloy the Mind of A covetous- "i 


Man with Money. 


4 EMPTYING 


in 8 ſoon as the Enemy Wine the Siepe,. 


he ungarriſoned the Town, * purſued them. 


2. P biloſophy roots out all 'Froubles from the 


0 Mind, frees it from Def ires, and drives away Fears. 


3. Your 


them, and clear yourſelves of this Buſineſs. 


8. LoADIN o. 


1. * ith what Fal/ſhonds have theſe worthlefs In- 


ſormers charged you? But gave no Credit to their 


Calumnies. 


2. I cannot but own. than I am filled with the” 


bigbe Joy. in that the Opinion of Men admits 
me to ſhare 1 in your Praiſes. 


6. UNLOADING, or Dizcnancine. 


1. It is neceſſary for a Man, who robs his Com- 


panion of his Reputation and Fortune, to confeſs* 
himſelf a perfidiaus Villain. 

2. The Concern I: feel on Account of your” 
Halth is incredible ; free me from this Diſquictude,- 


I] beg of you, and in-return I will eaſe you of al! 


yours. 
3. Let us never embrace that Syſtem of Philoſo- 


phy. which confounds Truth with Falſhood, trips” 


us of Judgment, deprives \ us of Aſſent, and robs us 
of all our Senſes. 


Ex quibus 3 &c. 
8 9 OME Verbs however of theſe fi ix Significations 


govern a Genitive Cafe. 


1. The higheſt Character of a Man, i is td abound* . 


In Piety, without being ſuperſtitious. 


2. This has been an unlucky Day to me: All 
that I * to do af on has the Paraſite de- 


* clared 


Enctisn ExAurtzs. 17% 
3: Vour Friends are within; go in; fativfy © 


hd 
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clared openly, and filled me with Dread and? 
Shame. ö 
3 Theſe Things make me fick-of Life. 
I want yqur Advice. Direct me what you: 
think i is bett to be douc in this Affair. 
15. Tho” my Affliction is not ſo pungent; and: 
tho I have, in ſome Meaſure, recolle cted myſclf,. 
yet | ſtill want your Counjel. 
6. In conferring or tequiting a Kindnefs, our 
chief Duty is to help him firſt, who moſt wants: 
our Help; but the contrary is praQiſed Uy the ge- 
nerality. who direct their greateſt Services to him; 
from whom they hope the moſt, tho' he wants: 


Fungor, fruor, utor, &c. 


Tse cight Verbs, fungor, fruor, utor, (with: 
. their Compounds perfungor; perfruor, . abutor}. 
| 2 veſcor, muto, dignor, communico, ſoperſa⸗ 
. deo, — an r Ablat ive W | 


I. Fungor. 


1. H: diſcharges his Duty more 8 
who does it trom inclination, rather than from 
Fear of Evil. 

2. A good Man dees his Duty, tho? it be ever ſo | 
pony and hazardous to him. * 
: He eame juſt Time enough to perform the loft. N 
Office for his Friend. 
4 That Dignity, when 7 had diſcharged the 
. Þigheſt Honours and 3 Labours in the State, 
* now loſt. 

g. Thi © 


— 


* 


ound one of the heiſt of Citizens, ſhould now 


theſe Labours. 


others. 
8 3: How. many are there, who enjoy the Comfort 
of 


Being. who, intent upon ſome great Action, in- 


* 


ſo will he excel; and from hence we All pronounce 
him a wiſe Man. 
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5; This grieves me, that the Man who was ac- 


form the Part ot a bad Man. 
6. The exporting of thoſe TT hings wherewith: 
we abound. andthe importing of the Things we 
went, had been unknown, had. not — . 


11 It is Wiſdon to enjoy Things preſent. | 
2 Heisa Savage, who enjoys the e Puni/dment of 


ight, and "54 not deſerve it! 
4. He alone ſeems to mie to live, and enjoy his 


ſures to himſelf Reputation in the World,  _ 
As ſoon as the Weather began to be mild 
we left the City, that we might enjoy- the ſweet 


P leaſure of the Country. 


6. It is a bleſſed Thing to rejoice in ; Vie ; 


and all wiſe Men enjoy this Pleaſure. 


7. To all who preſerve, or aſſiſt their Coun- 


try, or encreaſe her Glory, a certain Place is aſ- 


ſigned in Heaven, where they enjoy an Eternity of ; 


| 3. Utor: 


1. This is true; that as every one uſeth Fortune, 


2. Het is a ** Man, who ſeth earthen "uw 
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as contentedlyv as if they were Silver: nor is lie 
leſs, who uſcth Silver ar eaithen Veſſels. 
3. The great Att of enjoying Money, is 10 uſe 
| Liberality, yet ſo as not to hunt one's private 
Eſtate. 
4 I think-them wiſe, who uſo old Wine and go”. 
to 25 old Plays 
5. The Character of a brave and reſolute Man 
is not to be ruffled with Adverfit iy, nor ſo diſturbed! 
2 to quit his Poſt, as we fay, but t preſerve a 
Preſence of Mind and the Uſe of Reaſon, without* _ 
departing from his Purpoſe. 
6. Touſe the Aﬀettions well | is Virtue ; to abuſe' 
them 1s Vice. 
J. We may uſe the Goods of Fi ortune,. but not* 
truſt in them. 
8. We may uf the World, but not enjoy it. | 
. All hy Things from without, and which+ 
happen to Mortals by Accident, are not therefore 
commended, becauſe a Man poſſeſſeth them; but: 
becauſe he ſeth them diſcreetly and honourably, 


10. Ir is the Duty of the Mind zo- make uſe a 


Reaſon: 
11. We cannot mate a right Uſe of the Mind, 


= when we are crammed. with. much Meat and 


| | leit, Air 2. 


Drink. 
12. WeaQted thus, in Obedience to the Times, 
and yet there are . who have moſt immode-- 
rately and — . our Candour. 


* Wider. ; 


. Is my Friend living? Does he fl 1 on 
The 
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1. The Gods take not in by Way of Nouriſh 
ment, either Meat or Drink. 
2. There is no Man of good natural Parts, or 
a liberal Education, who would enjoy Life, if it 
was upon the Terms of being ſhut out from all 
| Bufineſs, and ſed with the moſt exquiſite Dainties. 
4. Honeſty in Dealing is neceſſary for all who 
bay or ſell, who hire or let out, or who are en- 
gaged in any Buſineſs whatever; for without ſome 


Grains of it, even they, whoſe Food i is Cheating and 
od illainy, could: not live. 


 $. Muto: 


1. What can be more infamous, than for Order. 
to be changed into Confuſi on, and Liberty into. 
Slavery 1 

2. It is no ſmall Praiſe of Servants not to be 

willing to run away, if it was in their power; but 

do de unwilling te change a tyranical Servitude Jo 

Liberty, ſhews a ſervile Mind. 
f Now is the Time for Bravery ; for none but 

a itor can | change War into Peace: 


6. Dignor: 


"x There is no nature which has not it its 
Kind many Things, which, however unlike in 
themſelves, are. thoug ht-worthy. of like Praiſe. 

2. He ſo conducted himſelf in the Common- 
wealth, that he was deemed worthy of the- greateſt 


Mon ours. 


3 Communics, 
x. Come as often a8 you pleaſe, J. 22 BY 


you welcome to my Table, 
2a. He. | 
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2. He even refuſed to partake of the Glo of 
| . F _ 


8. Superſedeo. 


r. Spare thoſe Words, for nothing can be more 
diſagreeable to be. 

2. If you have reſolved upon any Thing, i in 
Which my Opinion is not concerned with yours, 


8 wiſh you would ſpare yourſelf the Trouble of a 


Thing hither ; but if you will communicate any 
hing with dn, I ſhall expe you. 


Mereor cum adverbiis, &c. 


FH E Verb mereor to ſerve, joined with the 
Adverb bend, male, melivs,. pejus, optime, 
peſſimè, will have an 3 Caſe after it, with 
ue Prepoſtion de. 


1: . To deſerve well of © our 2 to be efleem- 
ed, honoured, and beloved, is a glorious Thing ; 
but o be feared and hated, is infamous and dcteſt- 
2. It is the Part of a great Mind, not to be de- 
terred by Ingratitude, from the Defire of deſerving. 
_ wvell of all Men. 


3. In nothing hath Natore more obliged ws, than” 
In that whatever is neceſſarily wanted or deſited, 

It is accepted without Diſdain. | 

4. None can deſerve wor ſe 4 C ountry, chan 
they, who, abuſing their Liberty, endeavour to 
Le Diſcontent and *. ealouſies among 


e People. 
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l accipiendi, diſtandi, Kc. py 
6 7 ER BS feenifying to receive, or to hs diftant, | 


or to take away, are Jometimes Joined with a 


Dative Caſe. 


I defire you to treat my F * as you pro- 
miſe me you would when we met laſt. 
Praiſe not thyſelf, which is both 1ndecent and 
8 3 ; but take care to do praife worthy 
Things, Which wd! force Commendation even 
from Strangers 
Ihe Delay of that which a Man eagerly ex- 
* is ſuch an Affliction, that it differs little 
from a lingering Diſeaſe : 
4. My Talk ald Way is very different from 
them. : 
5. He not only diſagrees with others, but with 
himfelf. 
6 Let not your Life diſagree with your Words. 
7. They trifle, who deſire me to take away a 
Lamb from a Wolf. 
8. Fortune can neither give nor take from any 
aue Probity, Induſtry, and other good Arts. 
9 Men are apt to detract from thoſe whom they 
ſce riſing above them. | 
10. It is not lawful for a Man to tate from one 
what he may give to another; therefore it conſiſts 
not with the Character of a good Man to lye, 
ſlander, anticipate, and miſlead another, for his 
own Profit. | 
11. To rob a Mean of any Thing, or to accom- 
modate yourſelf by incommeding him, is more 


againſt N ature that Death, Poverty, Pain, or 


any 


« Wm 3 — 
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any external Evil; becauſe this tends to the Ruin 
ol all intercourſe and Society amonſt Men. 
12. [have often heard lay, that Time-cures Men 
of their Trouble. e 
13 lt is as improper to ſing pleaſant Songs to a 


Man full of Grief, as 10 take away his Garment 


from him in ſharp Weather. = 
14. The Thief makes a pitiful Bargain; he leaks 
From his Neighbour his Money or Cattle, and in 

Exchange for it, he muſt pay his Life, or his Soul, 
perhaps both. 8 : Ws. 
ß. He, whoſe Experience and Obſervation of 
Things bath made him cautious and circumſpect, 
foreſees a Calamity before it comes, and withdraws 

.bimſelf from the Danger into a Place of Safety. 


Quibuſlibet verbis additur Ablativus, &c. 


0 ſome Verbs is added an Ablative Caſe taken 


Abſolutely, (i. e. neither governing, nor governed 
of Verb, but independant, and not joined to another 
Part of a Sentence, by of, or from, &c.) And this 


Ablative Caſe (of two Nouns together, or a Noun or 


Pronoun, with a Participle expreſſed or underſtood) 
may be re ſolved by any of theſe Words, dum, cum, 
quando, &c. as, Imperante Auguſto, i e. dum 


Auguſtus imperavit ; % Saturno Rege, i e. Reg- 


nante, er dum regnavit Saturnus. Me duce, i. . 
Me ducente, or fi dux ego fuero.— The common 
Signs in Engliſh, befere the Subſtantive or Partici- 

Pele, are, having, being, after, either expreſſed or 


under ſtood. 


1. Nature our Guide, we cannot err. FATS 
2. Withiut a Genus, our Labour is but in vain. 


3. Such 


o 
* 
* 
: * 
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3 Such riches are to be ſought, which, when 

the hy: is broken, can ſwim with the Owner. 

When Friendſhip is eſtabliſhed, and Fidel'ty 
4 been triec, the Commemoration of good Offi- 
ces is unnecetlary. 

5. It is proper for Gentlemen to walk through: 
tlie City with a moderate Pace; it is ſervile to run 
in a Hurry, eſpecially when Things are calm, aud 

the Enemies are ſlain 

6. Take away the Faculties of the Soul, mJ 
what Difference is there, | do not ſay betwecn 2 
Beaſt and a Man, but between a Man and a Stone, 
or a Tree. or any Thing of the like Kind? 
7. A pam̃onate Man may do ſuch Things when 
the Fit is upon him as none but a Fool would 
commit; but he is nothing ſo bad, as he, who, 

ſuppreſſing his 1. ath, deliberately contrives a 

_ +crue] Revenge. * 

8. He his au excellent Pattern for a EA W 
uo looks 10, orders, and diligently takes Care of 
iis Maſter's Buſineſs in his Abſence. 
9 As human Concerns are frail and fading, we 
ought to be curious in our Seaich of an Ohje&t 
_ whom we may love, and by whom we may be 
loved; for take from Liſe, Endearment and Kind- 
ue, you take tiom it all that renders it defireable, 

10. Laws were made on two Accounts, as well 
that it may be lawful for no one to do an unjuſt 
Thing, as, that they who have tranſgreſſed, doing 
puniſhed. others may become better. 1 
11. I could with the whole of Philoſophy was 
prelented to our View, in like Manner as is the 
Face of the Cntverſe; for it would engage all 

Men in the Admiration of | 18 3 thoſe Things being 


neglected, 


are diſregarded. 
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neglected, which we now think great, through [g. 
norance of what is truly ſo. I 


12. True Friendſhip has their Advantage over 
Kindred, that Affection may be ſeparated from 
| Kindred, but it cannot from Friendſhip ; for tate 


away Affection, you take away the Name of Friend- 
ſhip, but not of Kindred. . 
13. Without Friendſbip there can be no Pleaſure 
— ---- „ 
14. Friendſhip is nothing elſe but the higheſt 
Agreement of all Things, both divine and human, 
than which I know not whether (Viſdom excepted) 


any Thing better is given by the immortal Gods 
to Man. FD 


15. They who are Friends for the Sake of Ad- 


vantage only, quit their Friendſhip when the Hepe 


of Profit is removed. | _ „ 
16. Tears are very excuſable, if they run not 


down immoderately, and we endeavour to ſuppreſs 
them; our Eyes ought to be dry, on the Loſs 
a Friend, nor yet to fiream ; we may weep, but 
we muſt not bewall. | Mo: 5 15 
1. Virtue is an Affection of the Mind, con- 
ſtant, uniform, rendering the Poſſe ſſors of it com- 


mendable, and is in ititle!f, excluſive of all acci- 
dental Utility, praite- worthy ; from whence pro- 
ceed juſt Thoughts, honeſt Intentions, and every 
right Action. = 3 8 
18. When Pleaſure reigns, the greateſt Virtues 


19. As that which is diſgraceful, cannot be ren- 


 _ &dered honeſt, fo whatever is not virtuous can ne- 
ver be rendered profitable, in Contradiiom and 


_ Oppoſition to Nature, 


20. Arts 
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„20. Arts and Precepts avail nothing without the 

| Aﬀfence of Nature. 

: ) | Witdom alone can diive Sorrow from our 
| Minds, and free us fiom all Fear; by whoſe In- 
firuftion we may live in Tranquility, every ardent 
Deſire bing ſuppreſecd. 

22. The Death of a young Man reſembles the 
Force of Fire overpowered by a Quantity of Wa- 
ter; whereas old Men, without the Application of 

any Force, depart as naturally as Heat, when the 

Fire is conſumed to Aſhes. 

23. They are not wretched, to whom, unde- 
ſervedly, and their Innocence ftill ſafe, ſome Miſe 
fortune happens; but they are to be deplored, who 


of their own Accord depard from what is right,, 
though no misfortune ſhould follow. 


3 verbis quibuſdam additur, &c. 


1 FO fome Werds is added an Ablative Caſe of 

| the Part, (i. e. when the Word expreſſeth Part, 
| er Parts of a Thins) as, ægrotat animo : And 
ſemetimes an Accuſative (by the Figure dy necdochè) 
as, candet dentes. The Sign is in, or as to. 


'F * ith an Ablative. 


1. It is better once to reſolve, than always to be 


in Suſpenſe in our Minds, and vexed and tor mented 
in our Thoughts. 


2 Ir ith an Accuſative:. 


TE He is a wiſe Man, who in all Things follows: 
| Reaſon for his Guide. 


Q.2. RS 
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2. Tell me wherein J have done amiſs, and os 


| the future 1 will be more careful. 


3. 1 fear 1 fhall be ſent to the NIill, with my 


Sides bound about with hard Iron, 


Quædam uſu rpantur, &c. 


89 ME Verbs are alſo uſed * with a Geonitive © 


Caſe. 


1. The Miſb:haviour of my Son or ments ine 
ro the very Soul. | 
*:24 Why do you ſo torment him, who never de- 


Jorved ill of you ? 


| will go in and comfort bim, that he may 


not fo rack his Soul, 


4. Vou act very abſurdly, thus 72 torment yourſelf. 
$5.1 am in great doubt what this Buſineſs can 


be; I am reſolved to Know, that 1 — be deli. 
8 vered from this Fear. 


SOOOOSOSSDSSSDSDD 


* anſiructian of Verbs Paſſive. 
Paſſivis additur Ablativus, & c. 


70 Verbs Paſſive is joined an Ablative Caſe of 

Perſon, Agent. cr Deer © with the Prep:/t At ion 

a, cr ab. And ſometimes a Datrve Caſe 
Note. The ſame Ablative, er Dative will be the 


 Neminative Caſe to the Verb. if it be made ly the de- 


tive Voice; as tn the Exampl sSziven; L audatur ab 


his, cuiꝑatur ab illis, i. e. hi laudant, illi culpant. 
1. IHith 


105 
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1. With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. It ſeldom happens, that he is loved by many, 
who, not deſervedly, but by Arrogance, endea- 
vours at Preference. 

2. It is equal Praiſe, 4e be praiſed by one mls is 
praifed him fei, and to be ſcandalized by the Scan- 
dalous. | 

| He muſt fear many, who by many is ure. 

4. If all Things have bcen found out by the Au- 
tients, yet the Ule, the Knowledge, and right or- 
dering of their Diſcoveries, will ever be new: 

And if by them are found sut the Remedies of the 
Mind. it is our Pait to ſeek how, and when to 
ly them 
5 · Men are apt to b led by Report, and the 
Opinion of People, and to tltink that is honoura- 
ble, which is by me/? commended. 

6. The only Way to Honour and Dignity, i is ta- | 
be praiſed and beloved by good and wite Men. 

7, Where is the Man, who, on Condition of 
neither loving, nor being beloved by any one, would 
_ Choſe to wallow in Wealth, and {ſuperfluous 
Pienty ? Believe me, this 1s the life of Tyrants ; | 
a Life filled with Suſpicion and Anxiety, it has no 
Room for Friendſhip. 

8. Virtue is e without being ENT PIP 
and is commendable i in itſelf, cho“ it were received 


* none. 
2. I 7th a ie Caſe. 


1. The ſame Man, who in his Proſperity was * 
 firrounded with a Troop of * is taten 


Notice 7 by no one in Sy - 
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2. Why would you take that away, which b 
would have given you? But even now you will 
not take it away, for nothing is faden but r om him 
who would retain it. 

3. 4 Man, that applies himſelf to Bofineft 75 
7njenfiblc when Years creep upon him; thus we 
flowly, ſofily, fileatly, ſteal to the Grave, and 


the Flame of Lite is not haſtily extinguiſhed, but 
burns out. 


Cæteri caſus manent, &c, 


* L other Caſes (except the tranſitive) are the. 
ſame after a Verb Paſſive, which the Alice re- 
QUIYES. —Or in other Fords, The Caſe which a Verb 
Alive governs, as Aelive, never continues in the 
| Paſſive; the reſi do; for ibo you may. fav, Acculat. 
en you cannst fay Acculatur lervum. > 


1. When they came before a Magiftrate, the 
Joon only was accuſed of Theft. 
2. How much is Virtue 10 Ho efleemed '! Ir is nei- 
g Ul loſt by Water, nor by Fire, nor is changed by”. 
the Rage of Seaſons, or the Convulſions of Go- 
vernment, and with which, they that are endued, 
are the only rich Men. 

3- He was fuſt aſked his Otinion + And it was 
Not only approved of by the Senate, but the greateſt 
1 were given to him. l 
4. Corn was bought yeſterday at a gr eat Prices 

1 it will loon be er; 


Vapulo 
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Vapulo, veneo, liceo, &c. 


* Neuter-Paſſive Verbs, vapulo, veneo, li- 
4 ceo, axulo, ho, have a Paſſive Conſiruelian, 
i. e. have an Ablative, or a Dutive Caſe of the 
_ or Deer after them, like Verbs Paſſive. 


| I he dares to touch me in his Paſſion, in Paſ- 

bon he ſhhall be beaten by me. 
2 lle produced Witneſſes. who ſaw it, to prove 
that he was beaten by him with the Palms of his 


1 — and with Scourges. 


| A Pound of the Purple was ſold ** an bun- 
arid Pence. 
3. Some Things i is worth more than obey were' 
| feld for to you, and therefore you owe ſomething, 
extraordinary for them, tho' they were bought. 
5. The Book, tho' well executed. was prized at 
a low Value. 
6 per fidy, Bribery, and Coretouſnels, were Fi 
: niſhed by him aut of the City. 
7. The greateſt and moſt vaworthy Slaughter 
_ of the en was made by bem at the Time. 


Conſtruction f V ke Sf the e Mood. 
V erbis quibuſdam, CC. 


7 HE Tafnitive Mood is ſet after ſome "TS 


Participles, and Adjectives; ; and poetically after 
Subfantives. 


Note; 
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Note, chen two Verbs come together, without a 
| Neominativc Cale between them, the latter Ver b FA 
ther it has the Sigu of the Afive Voice to, or of the 
Paſf ve to be, or no: hall be the Infinitit Ve 1d. 


1. VERBS. 


1. He that Enows not how to be {i lent, knows not 
bow to ſpeak 
— if a Field, however good the Soil, cannot be 
Fruit ul without Culture, fo neither can the Mind. 
without Learning. 
| 3. All Reſentment _ to end in Death, bur 15 
not Friendſhip. 
4. The Lots of Money may caſi ny be Repaired, 
but Reputation once loſt can ſcarce ever be re- 
covered, 
6. What Time, which nn wears out the 
deepeſt Impreſſions of Sorrow. would do of itſelf, 
that we og ht to anticipate by Prudence ; and not 
wait for a Remedy from IJ ime, which we may 
ſooner receidè from Reaſon. 
6. Far be it from us to deſpiſe the Poor ; for 
Poverty itſelf is a ſufficient Burthen on thoſe who» 
| fludy to live by honeſt Labour and Hann aud 
who had rather buy than beg. 
FJ. If the Mind lets go its Intention, and pur- 
ſues not its Studies diligently, muſt ncceſjar ily go 
$ackwards; no one finds it where he left it; we 
muſt reſolve therefore 10 go on, and do our Endea- 
vour; more remains than we have yet encoun— 
tered ; the being willing however 10 proceed i is great 
Part of the Way. | | 
8. When we begin to think, and to perceive who 
we are, and in what 3 we differ from 
other 


* 
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other Creatures, than it is that we begin ts follow 
thoſe Things for which we were born. 
„The excellent Perfection ot the Mind ſo far 
excels the Body, that the — can ſcarce be 
imagined. - 
10. The Precepts of Virtue are manifold, which 5 
you muſt fo fix in your Mind, that they cannot fly 
1 of; nor is it enough to treaſure up thete in the 
Memory : they muſt be called forth into Adion; 
lie is not the happy Man who knows theſe Things, 
but he that does them. 
11. So great is the Force of Virtue, that a Man 
can never be good, and not happy: Virtue is in 
itlelf commendable, and wirhout It nothing can be 
commended. 
12. Wickedneſs ought to be ſhunned, not * 
for the Inconveniences which happen to the Pro- 
fligate, but much rather becauſe it dves not ſuffer 
tote who harbour in their Minds, :0 have any 
Intermiſſion, any Reſpite from Diſquietudes. 
13. {t beboves us to bear whatever he is pleaſed 
to do, whole Power can do more. 
14. It ſome things ſeem obſcure, you ought to 
remember, that no Art or Science can be rendered © 
intelligible without a Maſter, — without ſome. 
TRIES. 
No Art, or Knowledge, or Volubility of 
1 are uſe d to be required of a Nan, bat 
Virtue, Integrity, and Probity, 
16. A good Man will dread not only to do, but 
even to think any Thing, which he is afraid to de- 
_ clare. | 
17. 7 may happen that a Man may think juſtly, 
and yet not be able to ſpeak polneiy. 3 
3 There 


* 
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18. There is one, and but one Caution againſt 
all the Inconveniences of Friendſhip, that we be. 
gin not te love too haftily, nor love the unworthy. 
19. Where the Certainty of a ſincere Intention 
is wanting, you can neither love, nor be beloved. 
20. We cannot by any Means keep the Joy of 
Life firm and laſting without a Friend, nor main- 
train even Friendſhip itſelf, unleſs we love our 
F riends as ourſelves. 


, CLEA Fd: 
2. PARTICIPLES. 


mY "Lack all around you, and you will find old 
Men making great Preparations for Honour, Tra- 
vel, or Merchandize ; but what can be more ab- 
furd, than an old Man beginning to live? 
2. He is truly worthy of Praiſe, who is ready, : 

not only to {erve, but to a for his WN 


"07 | 


4 Aber 


. Tri is ſweet to remember what was hard to be 
_ endured. | 
2. It is not eaſy to fy without Wings. 
3. They are Dunces, who think, when they are 
old they muſt be learning thoſe Things, which it 
is. hameful for a School boy not to have learned. 
4. It is difficult io have all Men our Friends; 
It is enough to have no Enemies. 
It is royal, when you have done well, to hear 
yourſelf: ill ſpoken of 


6. It is better to grant what is doubtful, than 


impudentiy to deny it. 
7. N othing 1 is better than the Remembrance of 
* 
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good Deeds, and being content with the Liberty to 
1 the World go as it will. ” 
5 8. It is never profitable to commit Sin, becauſe 
f -- itis always diſgraceful, and, becauſe Honeſty is al- 
ways commendable, is always promadie. 
9. It is dangerous raſhly to affirm any Thing 
—ů another, on Account of the ſecret Inclinations, 
and various Diſpofitions of Men. 
10. It is a Pleaſure freely to deſpiſe ſome Per- 
ſons, and not to cringe to all alike. 
11 *Tis hard to change the Mind of Man, and 
| root out on a ſudden what is implanted in the 
oj Morals. f 
12. We muſt take Care not to lend an Ear to 
PFlatterers, nor be impoſed upon by Adulation, 
in which it is ca/y to be decei ved; becaule we are 
apt to think ourſelves ſuch as may deſervedly be 


' praiſed, which gives Riſe to innumerable Errors 
in our Conduct. 


4. Nouns. 


wy Now | is the Time to plaugh. and to ſow Lin- 
ſeed, while the Globe is dry, and the Sky loureth. 
2. When the Snow lies deep, then is the Time 


49 lay Snares for La ks, and with Toils incloſe che : 
Stag, 


Ponitur interdum ſola, &c. 


| GOmetime: Verbs of the Infinitive Mood are put 
alom by themſelves, without @ principal Verb, 

ſometimes being under/iood by the Figure Elliptis ; 

either with, er without a Queſtion: I. With a 


n, when Indig nation is n in which 
Caſe 
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Caſe it is more lively and natural to ſpeak abruptly 
than at full Length; as, Heccine tieri flagitia 
_ where æquum cit, par eſt, oportet, or ſome ſuch 


Mords are underſtood: ||. Without a Dueſticn, 4 


when an Author in a Narration omits the principal 
Verb for Brevity's Sake, as, Spargere voces in vul- 
gum; in which Caſe, cœpit, iuſtituit, aggreſſus eſt, 
are under ſtood. 5 


1. That there fhould be ſuch boundleſs Deſires 
in that little Creature called Man! That he Dru 
do ſo great Things! . 


2. This was his Way of Life; he ſtill bortwith | 


and gave Way to all Men; with whomlioever he 
was in Company, to them he entirely gave up 
himſelf; he complied with their Ways, ſetting 
himſelf againſt no Man, nor preferring himſelf 
before others. . Ss | 


TConſtruction of Gerunds and Supines. 
Gerundia et Supina, &c. 


 FOERUNDS and Supines govern ſuch Caſes as do 
Ur be Verbs themſelves from whence they are formed. 


gg A religious Care to 5 1 + Cod in 4 9 


gives a Man the firmeſt Reſolution. and tlie 
ſtrongeſt Confidence of Security and Protection in 
all Dangers. „„ 1 

: 2. 
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2. A prudent Perſon, whatever he thinks of | 


others, ſays nothing to their Reproach, nor will 


he ſpeak contemptuouſly of any one; becauſe no 


Man is lo mean but he is fenfible of Contempt, 
and may find Means t9 /hew his Reſentment. 


3. The Pleaſure there is in Friendſhip and Fa- 
miliarities, we rather learn ſrom the Want of them, | 


than by the Enjoyment of them. 


4. Men in nothing approach nearer to the Gods, 
than en giving happineſs to their Fellow Creatures. 


5. To thoſe whom you have unwillingly of- 
ended, you muf? uſe the beſt Apology you can, and 
ſhew that what you did was by neceſſity, you 
could not act otherwiſe, and that you are ready to 
make Amends for any Injury, by ſubſequent Acts 


of Juſtice and Duty. 


6. To preſerve Health, we muſt uſe moderate 
Exerciſe, and lo much Meat aud Drink as may 
repair the Strength, and not oppreſs it; hut we 
muſt not ſupport the Body alone, put the Mind 
and Spirits alio, for theſe ate extinguiſhed hy old 
Age, like a lamp, when it is not ſupplied with, 


Oil. 


II. S urI REV. 


1. There are ſome who come not ſo much 20 ſer 


a Play, as to be ſeen themielves. 


| 2. We had much Company at our Hou fo IR - 
Week; they came to hunt the long-ear'd Hares, 


end-tranfix with their Arrows the timorous Doe. 


R | Gerundia 


: 3 : 
a — — ——ͤ—ͤ— - 
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Gerundia in di, GC. 


G ERUNDS in 6 dow the fame ConflruSicn 
with the Genitive Caſes, and are uſed when the 


Ty Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood comes after the Sub- 


ſlantives, ſtudium, cauſa, tempus, gratia, otium, 
_ occafio, libido, ſpes, opportunitas. voluntas, mo- 
dus, ratio, ſatietus, poteſtas, licentia, vis, amor, 
locus, &c. They are alſo uſed aftcr certain Adjec- 
21ves, a thoſe ſix Sorts of Adjectives, that 
govern a Genitive Caſe, by the Rule — quæ 
— — 


1 8 . T ANT IVE S. 


1. He that lays hold on all Occaſſons to exerciſe 
J aftice and Mercy, out of a Defire to do Good. will 
Jead a moſt happy Life. - 

2. They who have contemned the Def Ire of 
living, which is innate, and planted in the Minds 

of all Mortals, but had rather die nobly than fee 


their Country enſlaved, arc certainly e the 7 


higheſt Encomiums. 2 
3. Youthis the Time for Learning : an old Man 
at his A, B. C, is a ridiculous Sight. 
4. Some think it an excellent Thing to be never 
ſilent, though it is a certain Sign of EPooliſhneſs; 
2s on the other Hand Silence, when it is not a pio- 
per Time to Speak, is a Sign of Prudence. 
5. It ſeldom happens that Men born with an 
exalted Genius, or improved by tha Advantage of . 
Education, have Time 10 deliberate what Couiſe of 
Life they * chieffy to follow: And in De 
a De- 
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2 Deliberation, every Scheme ought to be deter- 
mined by a Man's conſulting his own Genius. 
6. It happens, I know not how, but we more 
readily pe ceive any Blemiſh in others than we do 
in ourſelves ; therefore when Maſters mimic the. 
Faults of Boys, thet they may amend them, _ 
are more ealy ſet right. 
7. All the Means of living well are placed in 
' Virtue ; becauſe Virtue alone is in our own Pow- 
er; all Things, beſide her, are ſubjeC to the Go- 
vernment of Fortune. 

The Difference is ſmall, whether you ſuffer 
Adverſity, or expect it; except that there may be 
an End of grieving, but not of fearing ; for our 
Griefs are fixed to what we know has mad ; 5 

but our fears ariſe from what poſſible may happen. 
9. Not only the Man who hath received a Fa- 
vour ought to be grateful, but even he who has had 
the Offer of ore. 

10. Impunity is the greateſt Encouragement to 
Sin : And the Habit of funing removes all Doubt. 

11. The Humour of deriding all Things, ſprings | 
from Pride and Conceit of our own Wit, than 


which nothing makes a Man more ridiculous. EO 
132. The beſt Way of Life is to be choſen ; Ha- 


bit will ſoon render . agreeable, 

13. As Medicine is the Art of Curing, and as 
Piloting is that of dailing, fo Prudence is the Art 
of Life. © 
14. The moſt expeditious Way of encreafing a an 
Eſtate, is to retrench your Expences. 

15. There is no Eud of inveſtigating Trum un- 
nl you find it; and the being tired with ſeeking is 
ſcandalbus, when that which is ſought 1 is moſt de- 


ſiteable. 
R2 . = -1 What 
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76. What is Liberty, but the Power of living 25 
a Man pleaſes? And who lives in that Manner, 
bur he who follows Righteouſneſs, who rejoices in 


fulfilling his duty, and has laid out a well-conſi- 
deted and well- contrived Plan of Life ? 


2, ADJECTIVES. 


- 1. It is abfurd to play with him, who is ſure * 
| Winning. 

2. How deſpicable i is the Man, who is mere de- 
firous getting Money, than of ating rightly ? 

He that diſdains, on thy Account of his 

Riches, to yield to theſe who are capable of inflruft- * 

ing him, will always be a Blockhcad: 
4. . It is no uncommon Thing to mect with "I 
Man who is rude of Speech, but a great Hater of 
Friting. | 


Gerundia in FR & c. 


ERUNDS in do are uſed after Perks is the 
©, Manner of an Ablative Caſe, with cr without a 

Prepoſition : Alſo Gerunds in dum have the ſame 
 Conſirnttion as the Accuſativs Caſe. and take the 
Prepoſe n ob, propter, — ante, before them, 


1. Gerunds in do, with a Prepoſti tion. 


1. Shame beſt keeps atender Age from Sinning ; 
which is always preſent where any one reverences 

himſelf. 

2. Wicked Men, when they have done an In- 

jury, laugh at thoſe who * to them of making 


3. He 


Sat isfaction. 
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He fcoliſhly makes 3 Nope of Peryury, who 
IF: no Scr uple to commit a Fact equal to per- 
jury; therefore, in the moſt heinous Crimes, an 
Oath hath but little Weight; fince he that will 


dare to give Poiſon, will dare to perjure himſelf 


by denying it. 
4. [t is doubtful, whether his great Reputation 


ſprung from acting in the Field, or giving Counſel © 


in the Cabinet. 


5. They who affirm that old Men are improper N 


ſor managing Buſineſs, argue as abſurdly as if one 


ſhould ſay, that, in /azling, the Pilot of a Ship 


does nothing, becauſe others mount the Shrouds, » 


run about the Necly,'gr ply the Pump. 
6. Above all 


-_ .- 


7. As it becomes a Man to be free in beſtowing, * 
he ought likewife not to be too rigorous 2 a 


manding ; and in all his contract, in ſelling, buy- 


ing, hiring, lending, he ought to conſult the Eaſe 
and Convenicnce of his Neighbours ; giving up 
- many Things, and as much as he can 2 


avoiding Law ſuits. 


8. Doubting 1 ſhould compare with write 
ing Examples, the gathering Shells on the Sea- 


thore immediately occured. 
9. As we ought to pardon a Man Sir hurting * 
us undefignedly ; ſo we are not obliged to thank + 


him, for doing goed, if of N cceſhty, and without 
Imention. 


R 3 5 2. Cerund: | 


ings, in puniſhing, Paſhon is © 
to be reſtrained ; for a paſſionate Man, who is to 
pronounce a Sentence, never can preſerve 'that - 
Mean, which 15 between too much and too 


1 
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2; Grund. in do with a Prepofition. s 
1. Deceive not my Friend, by promiſing much; 


and then performing little or nothing. 


2. Many have waſted their Eſtates by. being i in 
confiderately bountiful ; and Rapine otten follows. 
Profuſion; for when Men come to be in want, 
through their ſquandering, they frequently put forth. 
their tHand againſt. the propei ty of others. 

3. Strife and Anger are better ended by ſoft. 


Words and Kindnels, than by ring. 


4. When. Utility leems to hurry. us to itſelf, 


and Honeſty to reclaim us, the Mind. muſt be. 
diſtracted in its Choice, and the Reſult of our De- 
nberation ſuſpended. . 


5. The Chain of Community among Men i is 


formed by Speech and Reaſon, which by teaching. 
learning. communicating, debating and judging,, 


conciliate Men. together, and bind them into a. 
Kind of natural Society; nor do we differ more in 


5 * Thing from the Nature of Brutes, than in this. 


6. Reaſon lays the Foundation of Enquiry ; ſhe. 


| tis who compleats Virtue, after being eſtabliſhed. 
Berſelf by our Enquiry. 


7. The Mind..of Man is nouriſhed by reading. 


and Reflection. 


8 Thoſe Appetites that rove too far, and exult 
either in 0 ire or Averſion, are not ſufficiently re- 


trained. 14 ſuch, I lay, undoubtedly . 
tranſgreſs 


th their End and their Defign.. 
No treachery is more dark than that which 


lies concealed under the Maſk of Friendſhip or: 
Familiarity. By proper Care we can cafily 1 : 
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him a that declares himſelf an Enemy; Vut the fe- 
 ecet and domeſtic Evil oppreſſeih us before we can 
perceive, or find it out. 


3 Gerunds in dum with a Prepofi tion. 


hs We are prone by Nature, not only to learn; 
but to teach. 

2. Nature and Genius are the greateſt Helps 
to learning. 
3. Though i it may be uſeful ſometimes to ſpeak” 
off Hand, yet far more advantageous is it, having 
taken Pime to think, to ſpeak more completely 
aud accuratel 
4.̃ In the Things themſetves which are learned, 

* known; there are Inducements, by which we 

are incitied to learn and noton them. 
s. Sometimes to honour a Man more e chan > 
Joſt, is to provoke others te deſerve well. 
6. Proiperity is apt zo hide and conceal the Vices 
ot Men, but when Adveriny comes, then are they» 
diſcovered and known to all Men. 

7. We are all Members of one great Body, we 


re all Kindred by Nature, who hath formed us of 


the ſame Elements, and to the fame End; the hath” 
implanted in us mutual Affection, and made us 
ſociable; ſhe hath commanded ] uſtice and Equity; 
and, by her Command, the Hand is ever ready to* 
e aſſiſtance. 
; fy — is great Variety in our r. Perſons,” | 
fome are ſwift in running, others ſtrong for wreſts 
ting ; ſome have a Dignity, and others a Sweet= = 
_ heels of Aſpe&; ſo is there fill a greater Yup 
in our nd. | 
9.5 Ser 
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9. Serpents creep, Ducks ſwim, Merlins fiy, 


Bulls puth with their horns, Scorpions ſting : 


And thus to every Animal Natute D their Guide 


how to live. 
10 l could not but he angry with him, for con- 
tradiing me, when what | ſaid was true. 


11. Having got a Plauk in the Wreck, he re- 


ſigned it t /ave his Friend. 


12. In praying, the Mind muſt not wander, but 


be fixed moſt attentively on the preſent Buſineſs, 
13. Before we Judge, we 9 to deliberate; 
and to think before toe — 


Cum fignificatur Neceſſiras, &c. - 


4 


7 


| 4 Grand 5 in dum. without a Prepoſiti :t10n, 1 


jeinrd with the Verben, and implying ſome © 
| Neceſſity cr Duty to do a Thing, may have both the 
Aclive and Paſſive Conſfirutiton of the Verb from 
whence it is derived And the Perſon which in 


Engliſh /cems to br the Nominative Caſe. is put in 


the Daiive ; as, He muſt be watchful. Vigilandum | 


eſt el: But this Dative is always exp? . 


3; Aa all Things that are excellent are difficult 


#4 


to be attained ; we mu labour, if we would ac- 


quire Knowled ge. 


2. If any Thing be ſpoken more ireely 1 in Con- 


verſation, it mu not be di vulged. 
3. Great Things mu/? be judged of by yreat 


Minds; otherwiſe the ault will ſeem to he in 


the Things, which realy is our own, 


4. There is no Evil but what has ſome Excuſe * 
to authoriſe it: Covetouſnels promiſeth Wealth ; © 


Luxury many and various Pleaſures ; Ambition 


promiſes” 
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promiſes Purple, Applauſe, and Power; but we? 
mu live here free and difintereſted. 2 | 
F. We muff principally tate Care to avoid the 
Love of Xloney; for nothing ſhews a mean and 


narrow Spirit more than Avarice ; and nothing is 


more noble and exalted than to deſpiſe Riches, if 
vou have them not; and if you have them, to em- 
ploy them in virtuous and generous Purpoſes. 

4 We muſt remember, that Juſtice is to be ob- 
| ſerved, even to the loweſt of Mankind. 
7. When any Thing datkens the Mind, fo as 
to prevent its ſeeing the Order of Duties, it is in 
vain to direct a Man, ſaying, ſo you muſt live; for 

Precepts avail nothing, ſo long as Error cloudeth 
the Underſtanding ; if this be remaved, then will 
appear, what is required by every Duty. 
8. Our Converſation ought to be free from all 
Emotions of the Mind, neither over-angry, nor 
 over-earneſt, but without Drawling or Indolence ; 
and above all Things we muff endeavour to expreſs. 
our Eſteem and Love for thoſe we converſe with. 
9. He muſt never, by avoiding Danger, ſubject 
eur ſelves to be thought irreſolute and cowardly ; 
but, at the fame Time, we muſt tate Care not to 
expoſe ourſelves to Danger wantonly, than which 
nothing can be more ſtup ict. 0 

10. We are neceſſarily moved with the Ap» 

pearance of Profit or Utility; but if upon examin- 
ing the Object more attentively, you perceive 
Wickednefs connected with it, the true Utility is 
not to be abandoned; but it muff be underſtood, 
that where there is wickedneſs there can be no 
F „ „ 

11. In all Tranſactions, we muſt be ſure, that 
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what ſeems profitable be not d ſgraceful; and if it 
be diſgiac ful not to think it profitable. 
12. Me are te endeavzur to avoid Abſurdities, 
rather than attempt thoſe Excellencies, whichy 
Nature has not given us. 


Vertunter etiam Gerundia, &&. 


| E ER UNDS alſo are often elegantly turned ints- 


Nouns Adjettive {ir Gerundives in dus) and 


_ then they ag rec, in.Caſe. Gender, and Number, with 
| the Ward that they govern as Gerunds. For Exam- 
ple, The Glory of making Honey; here, if you uſe- 
_ the Gerund, it would be, Generandi mel, but if the- 
(Gerundive) Adjeftive ; it muſt be, Generand1 mel- 
lis; /. in the Rule, the Ger und would be, Ad accu- 
ſandum bomines ; but, being rendered by the Adjce- 
tive. it is, Ad acculanidos homines. 
Note, The Gerund in di paſſes into a Genitive ; 
the Gerund in do into a Dative or Ablative ; and 
the Gerund in dum into an Accuſative. 


2; With a Genitive. 


1. Prudence is the Knowledge of Things to _ 
fought after. 
2. Do vou aſk what makes vs forget a Benefit 
received? The Deſire of one to be received: We 
conſidet not what is alrevey obtained, but what 1 is 
_ fill to be obtained. 
T There are two Kinds of Generofi ity, the one” 
of conferring a Benefit, the other of repaying : lt 
is in our Power whether we give or no; but 
Not to repay . it, is inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
raten 
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racter of a good Man, provided he can repay it 
without Injury to any one 2 
4. The Means of revenging an Injury are eaſier 
than of repaying a Kindneſs , tor 'tis not to difficult 
to be ſuperior to the Bad, as to equal the G; 
nor is it indeed fo neceſſary to repay what you owe 
to thoſe who have deſerved ill, as to thoſe who 
have deſerved well. 5 

5. As the Swarms of Bees do not aſſemble on 
Account of forming their Combs, but naturally aſ- 
ſociating together, they then form them; thus 
Men, through a much ſtronger Principle, being 
aſſociated by Nature, aſhduouſly apply themſelves 
to thinking and ſpeaking. . . 
6. To be always happy, and to paſs life with- 
out Trouble, is not to know the other Side of the 
Nature of Things ; you are a great Man, but how 
do you know it, unleſs Fortune gives you an Op- 

portunity of exh:biting your Virtue. +8 
J. The Neceſſity of bearing our Condition re- 
minds us that we are Men, and reſtrains us from 
rebelling againſt the Will of God: And this 
Thought ſerves, in a great Meaſure, to alleviate our 
Sorrows. 5 * SEE 

8. There are three Sorts of Things to be defired : 

Firſt, ſuch as attracts us of themſelves, not by any 
View of Profit, but by their own Dignity; of this 
Sort are, Virtue, Knowledge, Truth: The ſecond, 
ſuch as arc defireable, not in their own Nature, but 


on Account of Profit and Utility, as Money: The 


third, compounded as it were of theſe two, attracts 
us, both by their own Power and Dignity, and 
theſe carry with them Utility and Profit; as 
Friendſhip and Reputation, 1 
e 9. In 
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In our early Youth, while we are incapable 
0 reaſoning, every one chuſes to himſelf that 
Station of Life which he has been moſt uſed ts 
fancy ; and therefore 1s often engaged in ſore 
fixed Courſe of living, before he is capable to Judge 
what is moſt proper for himſelf. 
10. I know not how it is, but F riendſhip "= 
inſinuated itſelf through all Stations of Life, nor 


does it ſuffer any Plan of living to be without its 
Company; and all Mankind think the ſame of it. 


2. With a Dative. 


RS They are not fit 10 bear Rule, who know not | 
how to obey the Laws and Magiſtrates. 
2. He that ſaith a Day, and not rather an Hour 
a Moment, ſufficeth for the Overthrow of Empires, 
affigneth too long a Time to the 1 more ſpeedy Pro- 
| gels of human -alamities. : 


3- Wi th an n Ablative. 


Each of the Virtves has its proper Funktion 
8 Fortitude diſcovers itſelf in Toils and Dan» 
gers; Temperance, in negleing Pleaſures ; Pru- 
dence, in the Choice of Good and Evil; and 
Juſtice, in giving cvery Man his own. | 
2. We are incited by Nature to be willing to 
do good to as many as we can; and eſpecially by 

teaching, and Jer ming them to the Purpeſes of 
Wiſdom, 

3. Too late, and 8 blameable, are the 
Lamentations of thoſe, whom we ſee employed in 
bewailing thoſe Things which have happened by 
| their own Fault and Care leſsneſs. 


4. Nothing 


Exelisn EXAMPLES, = 


. Nothing Jams becoming. hit; 7 in all our 
Ae ions, and in all vun Deliberations, ao prom 


with Confſtancy. + We 
5. In the Conduct of Life, Facts are of mord 
Conſequence than Words. 


nM 
6. Delight not in telling incredible Things ; 50 
thing is to be got by it, but the Reputaibnof- an an 
impertinent L yar. 1 
That Excellence,.and | Gomangſa of Soul 
which exerts iiſelf in acquiring Intereſts and Ad- 


F vantages, hoth to ourſelves. and our Friends, be- 


comes nuch more conſpicuous in our properly fs 
regarding thoſe very THage. 2 fo AEST; 
8. is ſuperfluous to ſpend your Time in praiſe 
ing bim, whom all Men Pitz with one Mouth. 
The Motions of the Mind are of two Kinds; 
ſome riſe from Thought, and lane from Appetite ; | 
Thought chiefly applies, itſelf. in the Seats ® 
Truth; Appetite prompts. us to Action. > We 
therefore to take Care to, einploy gut Thoughts 
upon the beſt SubjeQs, and fut Ide our. Apr die 


to Reaſon. 


3 


A* 
10. So ſweet is Libeny, that Daun not to be 
| Hunned in dhe Recovery it. *** 
1 on 0? 26 
4 With an « deenſative Caſe. 1 


32 Fi 4 


1 All Duty that operates for the Gee f Sor 

ciety, is preferable to that Duty Which is Nen : 

by barren Speculation and Knowledge, i 2.1 
2. Philoſophy is the Culture of the Mind; dil 


GY.” 
dISS s « 3 


. . up Vice by the Roots, and PI 


ind for the receiving the good Seed. 33 
3. Of the two Virtues, Honeſty and Wüdom ; 
the former is the moſt powerful in ,] the 

| | S Conſidence 


© OSS Cc —— — — R e <- — — 
i © —_ — — ——— — . «wv» 


- 
_ — - 
_— - — — > — — — — 


the Mind for the Reception of Virtue. 


E * 
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Confidence of Mankind; for Honeſty without Wiſ- 
Som ig an, lnducement folfcient of itſelf; bur 


Wiſdom without Honeſty is of no Effect for this 


4. In chufing thoſe Things that are doubtful, we 
ought to apply to Men of Learning and Experi- 


| ence, and learn their Senſe of every Kind of Duty. 
; $ Do the liberal Science confer nothing on 
us 


Yes, a great deal in other Reſpects, but with 
Regard to Virtue, nothing. Why then are Chil- 


Aten inſtrudted in them; Not becauſe they can 


give Virtue, but becauſe they enlarge and prepare | 


a 


= 


nE Supine in um (or, the firſt Supine) has | 
A on Active Si ification ; and 2 ſet beforea _ 


PFierb, or Participle, fignifying Motion to a Place; 
. e. when the Engliſh of 2 In 
follows a Verb, Participle (or Gerund) that figni- 


Hnitive Mood Attive 


Fes Motion to a Place; as, coming, going; then 
inſtead of the Infinitive Mood, you muſt uſe the Su- 


pine in um. 


1 went to play, when he was ſent to fetch | 


2. Such is the Good nature of Parafites, they 
are uſed to deny no one who invites them to ſup 


wich him. 


3. Ia rich Man goes to aſk a Favour of a poor | 


Man, the poor Man is afraid to meet him; and © | 


when he has loſt this Opportunity of ſerving him- 
ſelf, he too late wiſhes for tn 
8 | | Supinum 


Ajective; i. e. when the Engliſh « 
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Supinum in u, &c. 


72 E Supine in u (or, the latter Supine) has & 
Paſſive Signiſicatian, and is ſet our a Noun 


Infinitive 
Mood Paſſive (to be) comes after a Noun Azgefives 
it may be made by the Supine in u. 


I. Since you command what is juſt, reaſonable, 
i eaſy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 


2 not Many Thi 
ES hings happen that are dreadful and 
5 * to be Len 2 * the E 


them hath armed our Minds with Vinwe and | 
Patience. 


3- Tho! it be painſul ts bear theſe Things, yet 


3 n is much more 8 to hear, than to ſee them. 


4. *Tis hard to ſay, what Power, Affability and 
Politenefy 3 in Converſation have, to win the Aﬀec- 
tions of Mankind. 

5. The Man who looks upon the Face of a real 
Friend, ſees, as it were, the Tranſcript of bim- 
elf; from hence, though abſent or prefent, the 
| Needy have Plenty, the- Sickly are healthful, and 
what 7s more extraordinary, the Dead live ; ſo great 


is the Honour, Reſpect and AﬀeQion, which we 


bear for a departed Friend. 
6. It is ſtrange, Men will eat ſuch Herbs as 


Beaſts will not eat; Herbs, which are not only 
terrible te eat, but in Sound. 


7. He that does what he has learned ĩs beſt to be 
done, is (aid to ke obedient. | 


8. We admire the Man,” who is not moved 
: Money, and juſtly think 1 worthy our Regard: 


2 
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foraſmuch as he deſpiſes thoſe Things to which 
the Minds of Men are lies. and inflamed with 
Greedineſs. : 

YS$SSS e 


4 10 2 


| coin. 27 Nouns of Time and 1 Place. 
| id 8 Of T 1 M E.— 5 
een, partem Temporis, &c. 


or U 5 fe nifying Part of Time /as Night. 
1 V Svribg: imer, Autumn, Winter) 
3 10 the 8 when? are frequently uſed 
in. the Ablative 2 A, ad, 'or other EY 
being underſtosd. | 


1. You fay, 1 nw lives four ſeore Years” ; 
Tay rather, he was four ſcore Years old ; unleſs ou 
mean to fay, he * only” as Trees are laid io 
live. 
2. Happy is the Man, WY from the Support 
-of a well ſpent Life, is chearful and ge at the 
ay of Death. 
— 1 Whatever happens in the World, is as uſual 
and ordinary as a Roſe ix Spring, and F ruit in 
Summer, = 

4. Innumerable Things happen every Hour, 
which require the Counſel of Wiſdom and Philo- 
 fophy ; which will exhort us to obey God, and- 
more obſtinately reſiſt the Power of Fortune; it 
vill teach us to truſt in Providence, and bear pa- 8 
viently all the Caſualties's of Life, 


* : — 


z 
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Que autem durationem temporis, &c. 
| RY T Nouns that 2 the Continuance of 


Time without Interruption ; i. e. Nouns an- 


xs fewering to the Dueſtion, how long ? are 1. 44 


put in the Accuſative Caſe; governed of ad, per, or 
ine other Prepoſition underſtood. = 


. | was two Days at Paris; and I ſhall be three 
at 23 8 2 
2. How old'is your Son? Twenty. He lived 
with me at Lincoln ſeven Years ; ; he was ten Years 
at Eton Schoel, and: has been three 7 r. at Cam 


0 | bridge. 


3. What Buſineſs you Begin in the Morning, 
go on with the whole: Day: 
4. My Friend ſtayed winks me but one Hour, - 
when I' was in hopes be would- hays. Riayed 4 

Month. 
= Look out in Time for à more conſtant” 
Friend: for the Man you tt uſt to will not con 
tinue lng in the ſame Mind. 


Dieimus etiam, &c. 


PE F VE R 7 Example here is a different Rule for 
= making Latin, /bewing what e are ' 
| * with Nouns of Time. | 


1. [ hope you will come at the Tims you write. 


2. Thu is an excellent Book; if you wilt read* 


| ir, I will lend it you for a Month. 
Tek. Within « a few Days, I ſhall have finiſhed my: 


$3; 5 „ He 


or 552255 0 
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4. He roſe about the third IVatch, and went 


| round the Camp. 


lt is dangerous to travel alone 63 Nizhe. - 
He was thirty Years old when he lett Cam- 
br idge, having ; ſtudicd there twelve Years, 


I. : PL ACE. 


Spatium loci, Sec. 


Hor UN S /ip Triſying the Diſtance of one W 
From ler. {or any Meaſure of the Lengib 


* * aſe, and 8 in the Hblative.. 
mu th an Accuſative Caſe: RY 


Tu 
= . 


. tt * tb! behove any one, in- 17 hole. 


Life, to depart a Nails Breadth from a pure Con- 
ſcience. 1 
2. We travelled 2 Mi les an * and reached 
our Inn before dun- ſet. 
. Travelling in the Dark, he was within a few. 


Inches of a Precipice, when his Horſe ſtarted — ; 


= . him. 


2 With an Mlative - Caſe: . 


1. . the chief City of England. i 18 diane: 
from Exeter one hundred and ſcnenty Miles. CO 
2. The Length of Great Britain exceeds the. f 


| | Breadth two hundred and forty Miles. 


3 Yo ago of to the Camp, which was two. 
$ Journey 9 
8 Ul. Names 


a Place) after a Herb, are put in tbe | 
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III. Names of P L AC ESV. 4 
Omne verbum admittit, &c. | 


E VERY Verb admits a Genitive Caſe after it. 
of the Name of any City, Town, or leſſer 
Iſland, (as Rome, London, Rhodes) in which a 
Thing is done; provided the Latin Name of the 
| Place be the firſt or ſecond Declenfion, and of the 
ſingular Number; the Sign in, or at. 


1. Nothing can be more diſagreeable than to 
live in London the whole Summer. 
2. I took Care of your Affairs at Epheſus. 
3. I deſerve your Confideration, whether it * 
not more eligible to live at Rome, and in your own 

Houſe, whatever the Situation of Public Affairs | 

may be, than az t Rhodes, or Mitylene. 


Hi Genitivi, . domi, &c. 


_— E SE four Words, humus, domus, militiæ, 
bellum, 1 uſed in the Genitive Caſe, like pro- 
per Names of Towns and Cities. The Signs, on, 
un, or at. | 
Note, Humi. may be governed of ſolo underſlood ; 
domi, of tecto; militiæ, F munere ; belli, of | 
— ; SL 


I. Nor did he ceaſe, till with his Arrows he 
brought tothe Ground the Bodies of ſeven Tie 
3a . 2. 
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2. The Ox received the Stroke, and trembling, 
_ fell lifeleſs oz the Ground. FF 
1 to lie on the Ground, even in 


the dummer Time, when you ate Warm with Play. 


2. Domi. 


I. Travellers take Pleaſure in being informed of 
every little Circumſtance tranſacted at Home. 
2. He had at Home one that could inſtruct him, 
but his Friends prieferred'a public School. 
3. 1 will haſten away; for tho” I am here, my 
Mind is at Home. 5 52 
4. There is no Rule, which we ought more: 
ſtrictiy 10 obſerve at Home, abroad, and in ever y/ 
Station of Life, than that of being inexorable to 
_ ourſelves, and compaſſionate to all others. 
| 3. Men who are uſed to deceive as Home, are 
| improper Perſons to be truſted abroad. 8 


| 6. There is no State of Life, either publie or- 
* private, abroad or at Home, that is without its- 
| Duty, in diſchargii of which, confiits all the 
4 Dignity, and in the Neglect, all the Diſgrace of 


41 Militiæ, Belli. . 


r. What Dangers will not a brave Man under- 
g0. deſirous of no other Reward, than being called 

# Conqueror in Battle. mo "Pas 

2. Great are the Men whoſe Virtues are known 

both at Home, and in War. 
Bi: 4 True Patriots will deteſt that Kind of Boun- 

ty, which robs one to enrich another ; and will! 
take Care, that every one ſhould enjoy his 1 i 
| k | "5 "< - IG act 
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that the meaner Sort may not, rhrough Weak 
neſs, ſuffer any Injuſtice, nor the richer be pre- 
judiced, by public Clamour, in aſſerting, or re- 
covering what is their own. In other Reſpects, 
jet them employ all 'Meafures they can, either in 
War or Peace, to --- hg the Poſſeſfions and Re- 
venues of their rb 


Verùm fi Oppidi n nomen, &c. 


P UT i if ;f the Name of a City, or Town 0 
be of the Plural Number only. or of the third 


Declenſion. it ſhall be put in the Ablative Caſe. 
Note, This Rule is an Exception, or rather a 

Di Minction of the foregoing, Omne verbum, &ci 

as, Vixi Romeer Venetils, 7 is an ew 26? to both. 


1. Balbus on the laſt Day of the 8 which | 
he exhibited at Gades, prefented Herennius Gallus 


= Pla by with a Gold Ring. 
Athens, I met with ſeveral learned Men, 


in 3 Friendſhip and renn N 


xx very happy. 


3. Manlius Curius offered me his Houſe at Pa- 


| we, and defired me to ule it as w7_ own, during 
= wretched War. 


4 A at Rome they chuſe annually two Conſuls, x 


ſo at Carthage two Kings. 


'5. Old Age was no where held in greater Ho; 


nor than at Lacedemon. 
6. It had been better for Antiochus to have con- 


ten. ded for Empire, rather at Tyoer ma at Ther- 


8 


Verbis 


| AFTER Verbs 


qHE SE 8 Nowns, Rus 
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Verbis ſignificantibus motum ad locum, 


&c. 


ſignifying Motion to a vas, 1 
the Name of fuch Place, of what Declenſion or : 


Number ſoever it be, is generally put in the Aecu- 
i ſative Caſe without a Prepoſition. 


. Delabella ſailed to Corycus, where having 


' Machod wp the Hhaboee, he propoſed io ay ; but | 
He went on to Cyprus. - 


2. My Macy fene ms &. Exrarie. 


3. I returned to Af, that 1 might colle& the | 
m_ of my Labour, and remit the Money | 
_ #9 Kome. 


e of the Ka- 


ende of June, and found your Son, moſt agree- 
_ ably employed in! the beſt Studies, and much 
eſteemed for his Modeft and ingenuoes Behaviour. 


Ad hunc modum utimur, Ke. 


are n/ed alſo in the Accuſative Caſe after Verbs 


J Motion 0 & Place, like proper Nomes of Places. 


1. I will ge into the Country, and there mortify 


 inyſelf tor te Days. 


2. My Father ſene me into the Country for the ; 
Recovery of my Health, by enjoying the freſh Air. 
3. Go away Home: I will follow. you preſently. 
275 Having done my Bufineſs, I will now 8⁰ 

e, with the Provifion, 
4. Pompey ordered the Conſuls to return Homo, 


the ſeize on the Money in the * Treaſury 


Verbis 


A 


ſoever it be, is commonly put in the Ablative Caſe 


and whom Follow them, for the Particles 
> rendered in Latin by mea, tui, fua, * reftri, 


themſelves, would- defraud their own Brother, 
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verbis fignificantibuz motum a loco, dee. 


LL Verbs fegnifyin 
the Name of fuch 


Motion from 2 Place, 
lace, of what Declenfion 


without a Prepofition. 


We left Brunduſcum on the Fifth of the Ka- 


Jends of May. and paſſed through Macedonia in 


* Wa to Cyzicum. 
hen he returned. from Egypt, he publiſhed 


aa Account of his T ravels. 


3. We were all ſent Home from Thebes, 


4. When I came from Eton, my Brother return 
ed = of the Country, to meet me in London. 


. He went from Home very . after the 
Holidays, ns 


Conſtructien of V, erbs Imperfonal. 


Hec Imperſonalia, Intereft et refert, &c 


7 ESE two Imperſonals, intereſt and 3 
(fignifying to concern) require a Genitive Caſe, 


except when, in Engliſh, me, thee, himſelf, us, you 
mufl be 


_ and Foy, 


. It concerns all Men, to beware whom they 
wa fince Life abounds with thoſe, who, to profit 


2. 
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2. I is of great Moment to Boys, where they are 
_ "educated, aud with whom they converſe ; for their 
Age being weak of itſelf, is the more eaſily in- 

feed and their Minds are altered by the Cuſtom 
of the Place, as Seeds and Plants are by the Na- 
% | | 
3. I neither dare nor ought to lay you under 
any Difficulty ; but if it can be done conveniently, 
it is greatly for our mutual Intereſt that I ſhould fee 
you before you go. IEP TE 

4. If you ſay, it is every Man's Intereſt to do 

what is right, you give up the Quſtion in our 
Favour ; for all we ſay, all we contend for, is, chat . 
Performance is the Regard of Moral Duties. | 
5. It concerns me, as well as you, that you ſhould 
obey theſe Precepts. V 
6. Your Health is Importance, not only te me 


as well as 20 yourſelf, but it is the Concern alſo of 


many. 

: oy It concerns not only the public Intereſt and 
mine, but particularly your own; that all Men 
thould know the Regard | pay both to your own 
Merit, and that of your Anceſtors. © _ 

8. Who is there that does not hate a vicious 
and ſaucy young Man? on the other Hand, who 
is there that does not admire and love Modeſty, 

and Faithtulneſs, tho* they no Way concern him- 
9. Prudence conſiſts· in the knowing and chuſing 
thoſe Things, which it concerns us to deſire or de- 
„ FFF 


10. It mightily concerns ye, who are Father, 


that your Sons ſhould be educated here, pre- 
| ferably to any Place abroad; that from their In- 
es EE 3 fancy, 
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fancy, they may love their native Soil, and not be 
corrupted by foreign Manners. 

11. The murder was charged principally upon 
him, who was interefled int, 


Adduntur et illi Genitivi, &c. 


. a genitive of the Perſon, theſe two Imper- 
D fonals, intereſt and refert, govern @ Genttive 
cal of the Degree of Concernment, expreſſed 
in Engliſh, by ſo much, how much, much, little, 
&c. in Latin, by tanti, quanti, magni, parvi, 
quanticunque, tantidem, &c. and this without the 
Subſtantives to which they belong. Y 


1 Nothing is a more common Subject of Diſ- 
courſe, than the Characters of other Men ; of /o 
great Conſequence is it to us to act rightly, in order, 
if poſſible, to avoid Scandal. hs 

2. Few Men conſider how much it concerns them 
to live virtuouſly, not only for their own, but the 

dake of their Friends and Family. A 
3. In every Buſineſs it is of great Concern what 
Perſons they are, who are entruſted with the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs. 8 

4. 1t is of great Conſequence do the Succeſs of an 

_ Epiſtle at what Time it is delivered; for as they 
who viſit us unſcaſonably, are oftemtimes trouble- 
ſome; fo an Evriftle, not delivered at a proper 
Time, way give Offence. 128 
F. I figniftes little to ſtudy Virtue, unleſs you 
%%% ͤùͤ-:—x2ʃ2 .. 
6. He is my Friend, and I will aſſiſt him, how- 
much - ſocder it may be my Tntere/? not to Serve him 


in this Affair. | 1 
** * Dativum 
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PDaativum poſtulant, c. 5 


evenit, placet, diſplicet, dolet, expedit, liquet, 
libet, licet, nocet, reſtat, vacat for otium eſt, &c. 
Alſo the Compeunds, contigit, competit. conducit, 


benefit, ſupereſt, &c govern a Dative Caſe of the 


Word in the Sentence that has i” or for before it: 
But if put tranſitively (i. e. when the Action paſſeth 


Forth on ſome Perſon or Thing) as, juvat, delectat, 


decet, and its Compounds, addecet, condecet, de- 
decet, they require an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. With a Dative Caſe. 
x. So various are the Changes and Turns in 


bhuman Life, that it often happens to Men, to be 


miſerable one Day, and happy ihe next. 
2. It hath happened to no cone to be wiſe by 


Chance: Virtue is no otherwiſe to be obtained | 


than by great and inceſſant Labour, but it is worth 


| while ſo much the more to labour, as this will 


procure all Good whatever 


3. The next Day we theught it proper briefly to 


deliver our Opinions. 


4. Ii diſpleaſeth the Maſter to fee a Boy of goad 


Parts idle. 


5. Indeed I am very ſorry to have committed 


this Fault againſt ſo indulgent a Father. 


6. I ſee nothing ſolid enough in your Counſel, 


LL Imperſonals put acquiſitively (i. e. by which 
* any Thing is precur ed ar acquired) as accidit, 


chat it /hould be expedient for me to relinquiſh my 


Suſpicions. 8 
* : q. To 
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-, To by willing to reſtore Peace, is expedient 


for the Conqueror, and neceſlary for the con- 


ered. 
8. It is not lawſul for any one to f. n. 
9. [tis not plan to Panetius, what to others 


was clearer than the lighi of the Sun. 


10. [haven Mind to write more concerning 
the Government. 


11. Tradeſmen are not at Leiſure to attend 
Horſeraces. 


12. No one regards now well he lives, but, 


how long; whereas every one has it in his Power 


to live well, hut no one to live long. 
13. 1t hurts no one to obey their Superiors i in 


Things that are juſt and reaſonable. 


14 Lt well ſuits an Officer to uſe but few” 


Words 


. It neither becomes. nor is convenient 1 for us 


to * diſcoutaged by Dangers of any Kind 1 in the 
| Diſcharge of our Duty. 


16. He that has got a Competency need wiſh for 


* more. 


Ii fares but ill with Step. Children from a 


Me in-Law. 


18. It much imports your Character, to ſet ſuch 


an Example by your Diligence that others may 
band It. 


9 1 i, . to my 77 72 that you perform 


_- 2 Taſk 


20 It remains for the conquered to ſuhmit to 
what Law the Conguerer — to "Ro upon 


him. 8 


Ta 24. Wi 
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2. With an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Ii delighis/Jome diligently to apply themſelves 
to Labour, how much ſoever it may pleaſe others 
to follow their Pleaſures, 

2. It greatly delights me, to ſee you in ſo merry 
JJ 55 

23. Ii becomes all Men, to do their utmoſt En. 

deavour, not to pals their Lives, as Beaſts, in Ob- 

Icurity and Silence. 5 


4 It becomes every one to live according to their 
own Endowment ; for that which is peculiarly a 


Man's own, always becomes him beſt. 


5. It is commendable for you to do what it be. 
comes you to do, rather than what you may do if 


you pleale. 


6 It becomes à good Boy to do nothing that is 


doubtful withour contulting his Tutor. 
7 Tt is fit you ſhould take what is your own. 


8. It becomes not a wiſe Man to weep profuſely 
at the Death of a Friend, or Relation, and foon 


| after to forget him, and bury the Memory of him 
in his Grave: Thus Birds and Beaſts love their 
Young almoſt outrageouſly for a Time; but hav- 


ing loſt them), all Affection is extinguiſhed : This, 
I fay, becomes not a wiſe Man; let him perſevere in 
the Remembrance of a Friend, but ceaſe to mourn, 


FH ESE three beter ſonsls, attinet, pertinet, 


ſpear, require an Accu fat ive Ca /e after: r 


with the Prepeſition ad. 


3. 


—— —ꝛ— ñ — 
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1. 1t is your Buſinc/s to ſpeak to that Point, not 


* UE. „ 
| b 5 2. They had no Buſineſs to interfere in this Af- 
3. It is my Duty io clear myſelt of that Suſ- 

picion. 3 


4. It belongs to every Diſquiſition concerning 
Duty, to keep in our eye the Excellence of Man's 

Nature above that of, Brutes, and all other Crea- 
tures. FR 5 

sb Every Thing is to be done, that we may be 

maſt grateful; for this is our own Good; and it 

belongs not to others, like an Act of Juſtice; for 

the greateſt Part of a Benefit returns upon itſelf ; 
no one does Good to others, but, at the ſame 


Time, he does Good to himſelf 


„r A 


His imperſonalibus ſubjicitur, &c. 


ES E Aix Im per ſonals, pœnitet, tædet, piget, 

2 pucdet, miſeret, miſereſeit, govern an Accuſative 

| | Caſe of the Perſon, and a Genitive of the Thing, 
unleſs when both are Perſons ; as, Nos noſtri pœni- 
tet: And therefore in conſtruing verbatim, the Ac 

eu ſative is the firſt of the two Caſes , and in mating 
Latin, the Englith' muſt be changed, that the Nomi- 

native Caſe in Engliſh may almoſt always be the 


— 


Accuſative in Latin. 
1. This is the Humour of almoſt all Men; we” 
JJJJJ%00JJJJJJJJ%%%%ÿh 8 
2. Uſe diligence, honour your Parents, and 
wy God]; theſe three Things you never Hall repent 
6 0 | TT | 


T. 3 | 3. I. 
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3. I plainly ſee, that by the prudent Exertion 
of your Power and Influence, your Enemies will 
repent of their violent Proceedings. 

4. Was you not aſhamed of the V. illainy, which 
the young Gentlemen committed under your Di- 
rection, but you mult tell Tales of him to his Fa- 

ther ? 

F. He is truly good, who repents not of hz5 Good. 
— and Sobriety. 

6. As Folly, when it has got what it coveted, 

Never thinks it has got enough; ſo Wiſdom is 


always contented with what is preſent, and ws 


rot of itſelf. 


7. | left them, and came abroad, ſo tired was 7 


of their Canver ſation. 


8. How wretched are they, who are neither 


forry for, nor aſhamed of their Infamy ! 


9 In Boys, Nature is held as in a Mirrour ; 


How eager are they in their Diſputes * How oreat 


their Conteſts? How are they delighted with 
Conqueſt? How aſhamed to be conquered ? How 


8 to accuſe themſelves? How defirous to 
raiſed? What Labours do they not undertake 
8 Leaders among their Companions? How: 
_ grateful to thoſe who deſerve well of them? What 


a Defire to expreſss their Gratitude ? And theſe- 


Qualities moſt eminently appear in Children of the 
beſt natural Endowments. 


10. ho piticth the Poor; and relieves his Ne- 
ceftities, does not impoveriſh, but enrich hi 


felf; for divine Vleſhngs are annexed to Cha- 


Iity. 


11. Werather pity thoſe, who aſł not our Com- 


paſſion, than thoſe who demand it. 


12. What I told a certain Perſon, I will now 


tell 


K | 


12 — . — 
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tell you, that, as you have Compuſſi "n | pon others, 


others will have Compuſſicn 61 you. 


Verbum i im nperſonale, &c, 


_ 4” 7 erb In perſinal of the Paſſive Voice moy be 


taken from every Per ſon of both Numbers in- 
differently ; by Virtue of an oblique Caſe joined 19 


it; as. Statur a es. a te, ab ils; ; for lo, Nas, 
flat, ſtant. 


1. Where they live well. they live ag. 


2 Wars are to be undertaken that we may live 
in Peace without Injuries. 


As we live not with Men completely wiſe 5 
and perfett ; ; no Man, I think, is to be dilre- 
Fmor in whom we can diſcern the leaſt Sign of 


Irtue. 


4. We muſt 155 Care that our Speech does 
not hetray ſome Defect in our Manners, which 


| generally happens, when we /peak of thoſe who 
are abſent, tor the Sake of Detraction, or by the 
Wy of R.dicule, Severity, or Contumely. 


As onen as we ſpeak or harraugue, ſo often 
are we judged of by others. 


6. We cafe ily pardon thoſe, who endeavour, not 


to pcrlevete, but tc recall themſelves from Error. 


7. They who, while Children or Boys, were of 


too mean and obfcure a Rank to be noticed by 
the Public, when they come to be young Men, 
ought to raiſe their Views to higher Objects, and 
purſue them by the moſt direct Means; becauſe 


that Age is not oaly checked, but nn fa- 
vour cd. | 
The 
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The C onſtruction of Participles. 


Participia regunt caſus, &c. 


5 P ON ticiples govern the ſame Caſes es the Verbs d 


from whence they are derived, as, tendo governs 


an Accuſative Caſe. ſo does tendens ; utor governs 
an Abluiive Caſe, therefore utens, uſus, and uturus, 

govern the ſame. Enpio governs a Dative Caſe, 
; the Rule, Quædam een, &c. ther oe” 
, creptus governs the fame. 


F rather ſee a Man wanting Meng, than- 


Money a Man. 
2. Slavery is the Obedience of a broken and Ab- 
ject Mind, wanting its own ill. 


3. A Man given to Naa is but of little Ser. 


vice to his Heir | 
4. Public Bin is to be prefered to private * 
= "9 
5. Freendflup 1 is to be prefered to all human 
hings. 
6. If you have bene fited a Friend, or given him 
faithful Counſel, you ſeem not to deſerve much? 
Praiſe, having only dene your Duty: 
The Man, wheſe Paſſions and Views are 
always inconfiſtent and irreconcileable with one 
another, can never enjoy a State of Quiet and 
Tranquillity. 
8. As he is a Fool, who, when TY is geing 19 buy 
&- Horſe, inſpects only the Bridle and daddle; to 


Is > 


T2” 7 


ne —— EIS"; _ 


i 
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is he moſt fooliſh, who eſteems a Man n his 
Dreſs, or Condition, which is a Sort of Dreſs. 


Let us ſuppoſe on one Hand, a Good Man, 
abounding with Riches, and on the other Hand, 


one indeed having nothing, but all Things in him- 


ſelt ; each of them may be equally a good Man, 
however unequal they are in Fortune. 
10. I cannot call thoſe good Things, with which 


a Man, though abounding ever lo much, may be 


nuſetable. 


11 We are very properly enjoined, in the 
Couiſe of our Life to avoid all Fits of Paſſion, 
that is, exceſſive Emotions of the Mund, uncon- 


trouled by Reaſon. 
12. A Man thinks himſelf injured, and has a 


Mind to be 1evenged ; but ſome Cauſe diſſuading 
bim he immediately draws back; I call not this 
Anger, but an Emotion of the Mind. oheying Rea- 
fon; that is Anger which leaps beyond Reaton, 
and draws it with her. 


13. He 1s not truly a Conqueror, who cannot 


bridle his Paſhon when it demands Revenge. 


14 He is an unjuſt and ungrateful Citizen, 


who, when be is delivered from the Danger of 


Arms, {till retains an armed Mind. 
15. Fortitude is the Knowle de of Things to 


beendured, or an Affection of the Mind in Pati- 


ence and Perſeverance, obeying, without Fear, the 


Supreme Law. 


ih. Modeſty is the Guardian of all Virtues, 


_ evei avoiding Dijgr ace, and procuring the higheſt 


Pratie, 
17. It ig expedient that the Mind ſhould be 


conſerous of its 0Wwn Lt ity, and know its Affinity 


will 


P 


| them. 
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| with the Divine Mind ; from whence proceeds a 
_ Pleaſure, ever full, yet inſatiable. 


Participiis paſſive vocis, &. 
Articiples of the Paſſive Voi vice, eſpecially if they 


end in dus, have ſometimes a Dative Caſe aftcr 


the No one of theſe ſhall 6 away unpreſented by. 
me. 

2. If it happens to any one, to be gently dif 
miſſed by old age, not ſuddenly torn from Life, 


but gradually ſtolen away, has he not Keaton to 


thank God, that being full of Days and Infirmi- 
ty, he now retnes to Reſt, fo neceſfary to Man, 


ſo grateful to the Weary? ? 


When a Sentence is to be given by a Judge. 
he muſt remember he hath God a W nets. at leaſt 


bis own Mind, than which God hath given no- 


thing more divine to Man. 
4. Wherein any one ſpeaks Truth, in that 5 


I8 to be defended by every Lover of Truth. 


5. The Whiſperer and Slanderer is 7% be hoked* 


upon by all as a common Enemy; and he that lies 


under any Slander,.or unjuſt Detamation, is zo be. 
defended and cleared by him that knows his Inno- 
cence, or elſe he makes himſelf guilty of the 


_ Slakder. 


6. : Puniſhment muſt be i. igned for the Wicked ; 


and not lets for thoſe who follow another wicked' 


Perſon. than for the Leaders themſelves. 
| We muſt keep the ay that Nature hath pre- 
ſcribed to us; to thoſe . Ke do, all Things are 
eaſy and readily provided, but to thoſe who are 
con- 


— — 
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continually riving againſt her, Life is nothing 
_ elſe but rowing aganiſt the Stream. 


8 Let us cherith thoſe Sentiments, which Rea- 


ſon and Truth preſcribe, and think that nothing 
in Lite concern us, hot to preſerve our Integrity, 


aud ſo long as wc are void of Guilt, let us bear 


_ calmly and moderately ail human Accidents. 


g. 1>\i.g-nce avails much in all Things ; this 
is priiic!P4ly i 52 ed in, and always applied 


by us , Uicic is nog It cannot attain to; and 
in this Virtue, all che other Virtues are compre- 


hended. 
Participia cum fiunt nomina, &c. 


22 p les when they become Nouns / Adjefi ve, or 
Participial Adjeftives) require a Genitive 001. 


Note. Par ticipial Adjectives may be tnoton 1 
Ways 


F. ">, Inden the Participle Adjecti ve governs a 
d! ;fſcrent Caſc from the V. erb it is derived from , 4 


Apputens alien. 
Sccoudly. Fhen it is . of a Prepoſition, 5 


which the Verb it is derived from cannot be com- 
prurded with as, indoctus, innocens. 


Thirdly, When it forms all the Degrees ef Com- 

ar i/on : as, amans, amantior, amantiſſ. mus 

Fourthly, FFhen it has no Reſpect or Difference 
of Time ; as, profuſus, the Pariiciple, fignifies have 
ing been poured forth, with Reſpeft to Time paſt. 
Ibereas profuſus, the Participial Adjective, figni- 


fies profuſe, or laviſh, without any Reſpett at all to | 
Tenſe or Time. © 


1. Men that are great Lovers of themſelves, da- 
mage the Public. 


2. Every 
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2. Every Nature loves ſelf, and is employed 
in Self 3 
3. J hope you will regard his Advice, for 1 
know no one more prudent, or has a greater 22 
Fection for you. 
4. My Maſteris generous, and hates Licentionſ- 
ws ; therefore I ſerve him willingly, ever obedient 
to his Command 
Virtue is lonely in her own Eyes, becauſe ſhe 
knows herſelf, and how amiable ſhe is. 
6. A Man may as well be ſaid to be ungrateful 
to himſelf, as, ſordid, harſh, cruel, and negle#- 
ful of himſelf ; for as they are called Benefits, 


which | have conferred upon another, why may not 


| thoſe, which [ have conferred upon mylelf? 
7. We are by nature moſt ſtudious, and moſt. 
_ defirous of hanourable Probity, of which when we 


behold as it were the Splendor, what is there we 


would not do, or ſuffer, that we may enjoy it? 


Exoſus, peroſus, perteeſus, & c. 


FH ESE three Participles, exoſus, peroſus, and 
peitæius, having an Active * govern 
an Accuſative Caſe. 8 | - 


1. Many Times we hate a Man for doing that 
very Thing which we ſhould hate him for « on the 
other Side, if he did not. 
2. O ye almighty Powers, if ye hate not the 
Trojans to a Man, if your wonted Affection re- 
gards the Diſtreſs of Mortals, grant our Fleet 


may eſcape theſe Flames. 


3. The common People had an Averfen to the 
Name of Conſuls, as much as to that of Kings 


4. May 
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4. May the Gods bleſs you now and ever, if 
| whey have not an Averſion to the Roman Pedple. 
F. Folly ſoon grows ſict of herſelf ; but the Re- 
ſolutions of Wiſdom are free, ablolute, and con- 
ſtant. e T 


Exoſus et peroſus, &c. 


BY exoſus and peroſus, heving alſo a Paſſive 
Signification, govern a Datrve Caſe o the 

Agent or Perſon, according to the latter Part of the 

Rule, Paſſivis additur, &c. 


1. We muſt not think that all, who in this 
Life ſtruggle with a Variety of Misfortunes, are 
under the Difpleaſure of the Almighty. LS 
22. For his Wickedneſs and Impiety, he b came 
- the Foerflon of af Aon. Eo 
3. Some Men are ſo obſtinate, that Truth, the 
more clear it is, the more it is dete/ted by them. 
4. The more Men perſiſt in their Error and 
Infedelity, the more will they be abominated by the 
Almighty. PITT RN 


Natus, prognatus, &c. 


7 E S E ſeven Participles, natus, prognatus, 
ſatus, cretus, creatus, ortus, editus, require an 

Ablative Caſe. being governed of ſome Prepofition 

underſtood ; which we alſo find ſometimes exjveſſed. 


1. Without a Prepofition. 
1. Our elegant Eaters fo dreſs Muſhrooms, Herbs, 
and Vegetables, that nothing can be more palatable. 


—ä— 
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2. He was a Citizen of Athens, born of "a 


Parents. 
3. That great Man, from whom you falſely fay 


you /prung, would have ſcorned ſo vile an Action. 


4. We deſired him to tell us of what Family he 
2vas, but he refuſed. 
. Tt is doubtful who his Father was, but his 
Mather _ a Slave, 
| He ſprung from the Ancient Nobilit) , and 
| ſuch are Kan that he degenerates aol from 
His Anceſtors. 


7. They are fo antient a People, they think | 


— Jpruveg the Earth. 
: 2. With a Pr epofition. 


1. Hei is my Half. brother. born of the fame Fo- 1 


#her, not of the ſame Mother. 


2. He was a Trojan by Birth, Jprung from @ 


| Race of Heroes. 
3. From Plenty and Aſſluence generally ariſes 


Arrogance. 
4. Many lnconreniences ach from  Taſkative- 
4 


LY Friendſhip ſeems to have riſcu from WE: 


rather than from the Hants of Mankind ; and from 
2 L of the Mind, joined to a Senſe of 


jon, rather than from any Confideration of 
Prof that attends it. 


e | Conflruftion 


EN and ecce, when uſed for ſee, behold, lo, and 


few Friends, now, in ä deſert 


Men. 


—— 


N 
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Conftruction of Adverbs. 


En et ecce, demonſtrandi Adverbia, &c. 


followed by a Noun ; require the Noun to be of 
the Nominative e ; and ſometimes of the Accuſa- 
tive. 


1. The Nominative Caſe. 
1 Such is the Cauſe, fuch is the Crime of 


which my Client is now accuſed. * 


2. Behold a Man, formerly protected ad oe 


2. The Geabeb ve Cafe. 
1. Behold a Con ſul. who, without Hefitation;- 


et obey your orders, and while he breathes, 


will himtelf defend whatever you ſhal! decree. 
2. Be not aſhamed to aſk, what, by Reaſon 


your Youth, vou cannot underſtand : Behold n ms 
ready to Inſtruct you | 


En et ecce, exprobrandi, &c. 


UT theſe Adver bs, when ſpoken by Way of Con- 
tempt or upbraiding, govern an Accuſativs 


Coje only, 
7 Uz- I; Behold* 
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1. Beheld the ungrateful Man ! he repays my 
Affection and Kindneſs with Scorn and jury F 

2. Behold his Dreſs! Did you ever ſee ſo —_ 
2 Sloven 


Quædam Adverbia A 
CE. Adverbs, I. of Place, {as, ubi, ubinam, 


nuſquam, eo, longè, quo, ubivis, huccine, 
Kc.) Th 4 Time, /as. nunc, tunc, tum, interea, 
pridie, poſtridie, &c ) and III. of Quantity, (az 
parum, fatis, abunde, &c.) require a Genttzve Caſe 


| Y the Neun * ol ollows. 
I. OfPracs. 


* How abandoned is the Man who is come ts | 
2 a Degree of Wickedneſs, that no Laws, nor 
Fear of Puniſhment, can reftrain him from Acts 
of- Villainy and Iujuſtice | 
- 2. When a Man comes to ſuch a Paſs as to pay _ 
10 regard to bis Reputation, he will pay none 
ia the Propriety of his Actions. | 
23. How unhappy am I! 1 can no where find 
my Brother. 
4. In what Air do we breath | In what Cit 
do we live! Of what State are we Members! 
When here, within theſe Walls, and in this Af- 
fembly, the moſt awful, the moſt venerable in the #F 
World, are Men, who mediate the De of: 
their Country. 
5. Fly where be will, a Man cannot run away. 
. from himſelf. 
6. He was baniſhed for from his Pare, 
7. Nothing; 
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Nothing is more amiable than Virtue, which 


if any one hath attained to, we ſhall love him 
ewhocver he be. 


8 Are Things come te ſ bad a Paſs, that an 
honeſt Man cannot thrive ? 


II. 07 TINA. 
. In the Hiſtory of former Times we read ot 


continual Sedition, and civil Wars, but no- a- 
days Men ſeem to be wiſer. 


2. At that Time there was ſome excuſe for not 
minding your Studies, but now there is none. 


3. In the mean Time I got acquainted with you 


for whom ] have fo great an Affection. that 1 dare 1 5 


you with all my Secrets. 
; The Day before St. Thomas's Dey I went to 
nico. „and "tho Day after 1 came to > London. F.- 


III. of Qu ANTITY. 
RO, little Pride does net miſbecome a proſpe= : 
rous Fortune. 

2. There can be no great Happineſs where chere 5 
is but Iittle Sincerity. 
3. Avarice feldom eſcapes with Impunity, tho? | 
itlelf be a ſufficient Puniſhment. 
4. We have had Words enough on ſo rifling a 
Matter. 
-q:: Fe: who doth what | is right, hath Friends 
| engugh. | 
6 In Virtue there is Protection and Aſſitante 
ſufic :cient for our living well. happily, and magna- 
nimouſly, fo as to be 1nvincible, to want nothing, 
V3:- ta 
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to repent of nothing, and to meet with no Obs. 
ſtruction. 


7. Ia the haſt Campaign he got Abundance of- 
Glory. 


8. ” The envious Man is abundantly puniſhed, ” 
though no one-ſhvuld take Revenge. 


Qpedam..caſus admittunt nominum, &. 


© OME Adverbs govern the ſame Caſe as the Noans - 


( Adjettive) do, from whence they are derived, 


Thus, as the Adjetiide inutilis governs a Darive 
| Eaſe, (by Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c.]) the 


Adverb inutiliter, derived from it, governs the ſame, 1 
So, propiùs and proxime, from the Prepęſition pro- 
Pè, governing an Accuſotiue Caſe, gevern the ſame. | 


1. The Way for 2 rich Man, whoſe Eftate.i is | 


Fell- -gotten, to be happy, is to live ſoberly, gene 
Touſly, and friendly ta all Mien. 


2. He was cloathed 1 in all Reſpects like His Bro- i” 


Aber. 


23. It is the Part of a wiſe Man to oppoſe every 3 
irregular Dore. 


4. When. I left the Province many came out 1 


de meet me; and a Multitude as 1 came nearcr the - 
Guy. 
5. I thought it my Duty, to morch a an Army 
2 near as poſſible to Fo Enemy. 
6: Het was of fo ſweet a D ſpoſition that no one 
came more readily than he to {: rve a Friend, hem 
he would affiſt. if it was in bis Power. mer. faith- - 


p Fully than a Bretker. = 
7. It becomes us, the higher we are, to behave Ty 


ouriclyes the more 3 
8. Only 
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8. Only ſtay here, and I will be back again 


More you can concetve it poſſible. 


Some Men have been iv inconfiſt:nt, as to 
be able to ſpeak: the * of all, while they live t&+- 


worſt of all. 


Adverbia d FTIR & c. 


HES E two Adv 


7 


poſt, have Jometimes an Ablative Caſe after them. 


1. As he had ſo great, and mote powerful Ene- 
mies, his Succeſs happened much otherwife than I - 


expected. 
2. Many a Man thinks much otherwiſe of him- 


ſelf than what his Neighbours, who can only Judge 


from Appearance, think of him. 
3. | am ſurprized you ſhould fo ſoon change 


your Mind ; for it now ſeems ver) different from - 


what it was. 


4. No credit i is to be given to his Words, * 85 
denicth the ſame Thing this Hour, which he moſt ; 


ſtrongly affirmed à little before. 


It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern | 
by Reaſon what will follow; and to determine 
before hand, what will happen on eitlicr Side; and 


whatever ſhould happen, what 1s beſt to be done. 


6. { was ordered to be in School at Seven, but 


Wo Caine a good while before, and rot long * came 
my Brother. 
7. If your Son had not died at this Time: he 


muſt, in a few hear after, have underggne chat 


8. W 


common Fate to Which he was dorn. 


f. Diverfiy, aliter and 
ſecus; and alſo theſe two Prepoſitions, ante and 
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to repent of nothing, and to meet with no Ob. 


ſtruction. 


7. lathe laſt 22 he got Ae eser 72 
Glory. 


—_— The envious Man is abundantly puniſhed, 
though no one eſhould take Revenge. 


Queedam. caſus admittunt nominom „ &c. 


8 Adverbs govern the ſame Caſe as the Noans - 

( Hdjettive) do, from whence they are derived, 
Thus, as the Adjetide inutilis governs a Dative- 
|  Gaſe, (by Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c.) the 


Adverb — derived From it, governs the ſame, 


8 8 So, propid sa proxime, from the Prepsfition pro» | 


8 Pe, governing. an Accuſative Caſe, govern the ſamc. 


1. The Way for -a rich Man, whoſe Eſtate is 
5 will. -gotten, to be happy, 1s to live ſoberly, gene- 
rouſly, and friendly to all Men. 

2. He was cloathed in all Reſpects like his Bro- 
her. 


3. It is the Part of :a wiſe Man to oppoſe every, 
; Irregular Difire. 
4. When. I left the We many came out 


ds meet me; and a Multitude as 1 came nearer the | 
City. 


1 thought i it my Duty, to mareh an Amy 
as near as poſſible to the Enemy. 

6. Ht was of fo ſweet a D oſition that no one 
came more readily than he to {:rve a Friend, hem 
| he would uffiſt. if it was in bis Power. 'mer- faith- 
Fully than a Bretter. 


It becomes us, the higher we are, to behave 
durſelves the more hum ty. 
— ; | 3. Only | 
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8. Only ſtay here, and I will be back again 


| Bbfore you can conceive it poſſible. 


g. Some Men have been iv inconſiſtent, as to 
| bi able to ſpeak the 2% -of all, while they live e. 


oor fl of all. 


Adverbia d iverfitatis, & c. 


7 7 ES 1 Adverbs of. Dise aliter and . 
1 ſecus; and alſo theſe two Prepoſitions, ante and 


poſt, have ſometimes an Ablative Caſe after them. 
1. As he had Io great, and more powerful Ene- 


a mies, his Succeſs happened much otherwife than I 


expected. 


. 2. Many a Man thinks = otherwiſe of 8 
ſelf than what his Neighbours, who can only Judge 


from Appearance, think of him. 
. | am ſurprized you ſhould fo ſoon chat 


your Mind; for it now ſeems very different from 4 


what it was. 


4g. No credit is to de given to his W ords, FR | 
_ denicth the fame Thing this Hour, which he moſt ? 


ſtrongly affirmed à little before. 


It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern 
by Reaſon what will follow; and to determine 
before hand, what will happen on either Side; and 


whatever ſhould happen, what 1s beſt to be done. 


6. { was ordered to be in School at Seven, but 
I cane @ good while before, and not long after came 


my Brother. 
7. If your Son had not died at this Time: be 


_ muſt, in a few year; after, have undergonc chat 


8. He 


common ate to w ich he was born. 


——————— Ce CCC — 
— - — — 
— — - — — 2 
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8. He left me a Legacy, and many Ya: cars 's after 1 
recovered * * y. 


Inſtar et ergo, &c. 


JNSTAR (/ign ifying Equality and Proportion). 
and ergo 7 fromifyin g for the Hake, or, upon the 
Account of) taten efver Folly. r equire a Genitive 


Caſe. 


1. There is no —_ of Puniſhment to excite 
a Man of Spirit to his Duty ; for he will diſdain 
to cc, like a Horſe or Mule, that will not 
Nu woheut the Whip or Goad. . 
2. Though your Letter was as large as aN blume, 
It wa very acceptable, and | ſhall often peruſe it. 
Tell we, where I ſhall find Anchiſes 2 for” 


bis Sake are we come hither 


4. Know, that | have made you this Preſent © 
on Account of your Diligence and Vine; and I 
expett you to perievere in yur" Duty, [through 
Gratitude, | 


= 4 2 + > SE ZKED <> RS 
—— 6 „ — +I + 


Conſtruction of Cenjundlions. 
Conjunctiones copulativæ. 


Con. ions * Fu er, que, quoque, - 


as, a!que, & ) alſo Co: 'rittions dignnfive, 
(48. aut, vel, ve, len, &c } 1:40 tle Nomns they 
come between, to be of th: jun: 9 aid tbe 
Verbs 
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 Perbs they come — to | be of the ſame 2 and 
7 enſe. 


Note, The Reaſan of this i is, ak ſame Nord, 
tis complete the Senſe, is underſtood, as in the Rule, 
et Flatonem, i. e. et n Platonem. 


F. Cas FR” 1 and cs and 
the like to theſe, come under the Rank of thoſe 
Virtues, that require not only an Operation of the 
Mind, but certain Action; for by applying a cer- 
tain Rule, and Regularity to thoſe Thug, thas 
occur in Life, we preſerve Virtue and Decency. 
2. All Virtue conſiſts either in the Perception 
of Truth, and in Sagacity ; or in cultivating So- 
_ eiety, by rendering to every one their Due; or in 
the Greatneſs and Firmneſs of an elevated and 
unſubdued Mind; or in obſerving Order, and a 
proper Mean, and Temperance in all our Words, 
and in all our Actions. ? 
3. As a Man may be eloquent, though he be : 
ment; and ſtrong, though his hands be tied; fo 
be may be — 4 who only is willing to return 
2 Kindneſs, though he hath no other Witneſs of- 
| his good Will but himſelf. 
4. No Creature bat Man perceives the Beauty, 
the Gracefulneſs, and the Harmony of Parts, in 
thoſe Objects which are diſcerned by the Sight. 
which Idea, conveyed by Nature and Reaſon, 
'from the Eyes to the Mind, thinks that Beau 
and Regularity, and Order, are to be obſervel. 
both in Councils and Actions; and takes Care to 
do nothing indecent or effeminate, or to ack or 
think wantonly in any Occurrence of *. either 
hen we deliberate, or execute. 
* The. 
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F. The Man, who moſt clearly perceives what 
3s the real Truth in every Subject. and who can 
moſt acutely and moſt readily ſee and explain the | 
Reaſon, is wont juſtly to be accounted moſt pru« | 
dent and moſt wiſe. 
6. Men, in order to determine their Reſolu< 
tion, muſt either examine, er conſult whether 
Thing in Queſtion conduces to the Utility or 
njoyment of Life; to the Improvement of their 
Eſtate and Wealth ; to their Intereſt and Power, 
by which they may profit themſelves or their Re- 
lations; all which Deliberations fall under the 
Tie of Utility. 
17 The Man who does not repel, nor withſtand: 
an Injury offered to his Neighbour, if he can con- 
venicntly, is as much in fault, as if he deſerted 
bis Friend, or Country. 
8. It is the Part of a great and brave Spirit, 3 
be perſuaded that a Man ought not to admire, | 
ner to wiſh for, nor to court any Thing, but what 
is virtuous and becoming; nor to fink under Op- 
pre ſſion; mor yield to any Perturbation of Mind ar 
ef F ortune. 


Niſi variz conſtructionis ratio, &c. 
FIG LESS the Reaſon of a different Confrr allies 
requires otherwiſe ;, as in the Example given, | 

en! lihrum centuſſi et plurisCentuſſi is the Ablas \ 

tive Cafe, by Quibuſtam verbis ſubjicitur, &c. and: {| 
plus the Genitive by Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, &&, 
So with regard to Verbs, when one of the Verbs has 

one Sign of the Tenſe before it; and the other ana- 

aber; as, had and did; was and wall. ; 


1. He- 
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1. He was celebrated for his Learnin both at 
Rome and at Athens ; and dreaded for * Power 


in Utica and Carthage. 


2. What do you value that Manuſcript at? On 
hundred Pounds and more. 
þ An extravagant Man muſt not think it For- 

tune s fault, but his owp, that he is not happy. 
4. A diligent Boy will not neglect his Studiet 


either at School or at Home. 


6. 1 promiſed to ſerve him, and [ will keep my 
Word. 

6. True 100 hates, nd will not ſuffer Delay. 

7. To hear a Man ſay, „I have been, and 


© will be, hoſpitable as long as I live, and have it 


in my Power,“ is to converſe with my Fort. 
fatliers. e 


Quam ſpe intelligitur, &c. 
Q AM, the Conjunion, i is oftentimes underflovs 


after amplius, 2 and minus. 


1. On that Day were ſlain more than wa thay. 
ſand Men; and above four thoutand were wound- 
ed: tho? the King had not above three thouſand ; 
F oot, and eight . Horſe. 

2. He gave me more than forty Strokes. 

3. He ſtayed with me obove thirty Days. 
4. [ wentto London, but had Leave to ſtay not ; 
above one Night. 

4 In leſs than thirty Days he returned into 
| Ha. 


Quibus 
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Quibus verborum modis, &c. 


| To what Moods of Verbs certain Conjunctiouſ , | 
and Adverbs agree. | 


Ne, an, num, &c. 


PHESE three, ne, an, num, when put doubt- 1 


A oh * N. require a Subjunfive 
Wood ofter them. 


1. Men conſider whether the Thing in Queſtion 
Se fit to be done, or be diſgraceful, and in this 
Deliberation, the Mind often falls into oppoſite 
J...... od a. 
2. Be cautious whom you command, 4e the 
Crimes of another ſhould reflect Shame upon you. 
3 . Lam afraid, if | aſk for a half Holiday, ID 
not obtain it. FO, V 
4 It is doubtful to me, whether it be better to 
die with them, than to live with theſe. — 
5. Go ſte whether my Father be returned from 
the Country; if not, 7 


Play. 55 
Dum pro dummodo et quouſq ue, &c. 


UM put for dummodo fo that, and quouſque 5 
until, require a Subjundtive Mood after them. 


ſhall go with you to the 


1. He put off his Thirſt of Revenge to another 


Time, ſ that his Anger might grow cool. 

2. I beg of you to wait, wt, 

Friend. $ 
3. 1 ſhall confide in him fo long as I find myſelf 
not deceived by him, A 


4. They 


have confulted my 


requires a Subjunctivc Mood. 
X 
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4. They did not think proper to cond:mn fo | 
great a Man upon Suſpicion only, but to wait t.“ 
the Affair declared itſelf, 


Qui cauſam ſigniſicans, Sc. 


TH E Relatiye qui, who or which ;. alſo when 22 
/renifies the Cauſe why, requires a Subjuncti ve 


Mood after it. 


1. Who is there that does not admire the | 
| Splendor and Beauty of Virtue. 


2. If a Man tells you the Sun is no bigger than 
it appears to be, you are a Fool to believe him. 


3. An eaſy Run, a ſwinging of the Hands to 
and fro with Weights in them, leaping either in 
Length or Breath, are Exerciſes which ſufficiently 
refreſh the Body, and take up but little Time, 
which is the principal Thing to be regarded. 


4. A Life ſpent honourably and en 
brings ſo great a Comfort, that thoſe who have 


| lived, either Anxiety does not touch, or a Pain of 


Mind but ſlightly wound. 
5. He his as much a Fool who fears Death, as 


he that fears old Age; for as old Age follows 
Youth, ſo Death follows old Age; He that is not 


willing to die never deſer ved to live. 


Ut pro poſtquam, ficut, et quomodo, &c; : 


| FH EC onjuntion ut, da it Arni fes poſtquam 

after that, ſicut as, and quomodo, how, is joinec 
to the Ina icative Mood; but when it ſignifies quan- 

duam although, utpote for as much as, or the final 


Cauſe (i. e the End for which a Thing is done) it 
— 1. i. 


5 ——r— 
— — — — 


without the Doors. 
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1. With an Tudicative Mood. 


1. Since J came from Home, have let no > Day 


ſs without writing to my Father. 
2. Since I came hither, 1 have not ſet my Foot 


3. After you left me, a certain Perſon met me 
by chance, and aſked ſeveral impertinent Queſtions, 
which I did not think worthy an Anſwer. oy 

- As you greet me, ſo ſhall you be greeted. 

Even the beſt Speakers appear to me almoſt 
M15 wn unleſs they compoſe themſelves to ſpeak 


with a certain Baſhfulneſs, and are under ſome 
| Concern when they ſet out; 
For as the more excellent a Man ſpeaks, fo is he 
more ſenfible of its Difficulty, and under the | 


but it muſt be lo: 


zreater Concern for the Event of his Specch, and 


the Expectation of the Public. 
6. All bloody as they were, enquiring where the 


Emperor was, they ruthed into his Chamber. | 


2. Wi tha Sebjasfive Med. 


I. Though Ability be wanting, yet the Will to : 


do Good is commendable. 


2. We expect you and your Army. without © | 
Which, though other Things happen to our Wiſh, 


; ave ſcarce feem to be ſufficiently tree. 5 


+ Though Fortune may de rive me of many 1 


Things, yet ſhe will ſtill leave me more. 
That Speech was moſt elegantiy wr: nen: 


firaſmuch as in Sentiment and Diction nothing 


could be conceived Ins it. a 
LY 
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g. It is of great Conſequence to be that which 
we ſhould be thought to be. 


6. Virtue hath this Quality, that the Appear 


ance and Beauty of It, even in an Enemy, delights 8 


good Men. 
7. Moral Philoſophy is divided into three Parts 4 
the firſt relates to the Eſtimation of Things; 

ſecond to the Paſſions ; and the third to ry rs 4 
the firſt requires, that you give every one his own'; 
the ſecond, that you govern the AﬀeCtions, and 


moderate their Impulſe ; the third, that you uſe 


right Means to attain a right End : Whatever 


| ſhall be wanting of theſe three, will diſorder the 
reſt, for what ſignifies it to be able to eſtimate all 
Things rightly, if you cannot govern the Paſſionv? 


What avails it to reſtrain the Vehemence of De- 
fire, and to have the Affections in your Power, 


if you know not when, or where, or won or how 
7 es to att | ? 


Omnes denique voces, &c. 


JN fort, all Wards put indefinitely, as quis, 


quantus, quotus, &c. require @ Subjundtive 


| ue after them. 


1. I will fend you the Books when Ic can meet 


with a proper Perſon whom I can truft with them. 


2. Since our Country will not, nor cannot ac- 


cept our Services, who will not grant that we may 
return to that private Life, which many Philoſo= 
phers have preferred (how juſtly I will not ſay). 


even to the Services of the Republic ? 
3 If yoo. will write me Word what you are 
At 2 _ 
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doing. and what is your Deſign, i it will be very aC- 
ceptable to me. | 
4. How great ſoever you think yourſelf, be ; 
| humble, and you will obtain the greater PraiſeQ. 
F. Let me know how many you weuld have te 
dup with ou, and we will come. 

6. If Time makes a Poem, like Wine, the 
better; I defiie to know how many Years any a a 
Falue upon it, 

J. I know not what any of your Friends cc ite 
to you, but I underſtand they differ much in their _ 
Qpinions. 


Cc mfructim Y Prepoſitions 2 


Præpoſitio ſubaudita, &c. 


| 77 E Ablative Caſe is often governed of the Prepe- 
ft tion in, or eme other Prepeſition end 


1. Friendſhip conſiſts in Equality of Tempers * 
to will and not to will the ſame Thing, is a Sign 
of the ſtricteſt Amity, 
2. My Father, now grown old, quitted his Of- 8 
Hee as a Magiſtrate, and retired into the Country. Z 
3 W hoever he be that excells in Moderation, { | 
and Conflancy, is quiet in his Mind, and ſo fatis- 
fied in himielf, as not to be caſt down by Fear, 
nor too much elevated by Hope, he is a wile Man. 
4. Do you aſk why Virtue wants nothing? It 
pejoiceth in Things preſent and hankers not after 
what 


8 ſubſcrvient to Wildom: But her chief ! 
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what ie ahſent; every Thing i is great, becauſe, "ue 


ir what it will, it ſatisfieth. 
. We are enjoined to perform, even to a 


Sanger, all the Service we can without Detri- 
ment to ourſelves; as, not to debar a Man from a 
running Stream ; to ſuffer Fire to be kindled at 


our Fire ; and to give fathful —— to a Perſon 
who 1 is in doubt. 


| Prepoſitis in compoſitione, &c. 


A, Prepoſiti tion joined io a Verb, and becoming Pare 


of a Verb by Compo/ition, governs the ſame Caſe 
of the Noun following. as if it ſtood alone by itſelf 


before the Noun ; as in the Example, Prætereo te 
| inſaktatem, 1 poſe by thee unſaluted. | 


1. we moſt take all the Care we can to Mo 
fr am Offences. 
2. Drunkennefs heightens ad TR ever 
Vice: It takes away Modeſty, the uſual Reftraint 
from all bad Enterprizes : for many abſtain from 
Things forbidden, more through Fear of Shame, 


than their own good Will. 


2. If Praiſe cannot incite us ts to rightly, Fas - 


will ſcarce refrain us from the baſeſt Actions. 


4 When thou ſpeakeſt of others, /ook well about 
thee on Every Side; conſider of wh.:m, and before 
whom, and what thou art going to ſpeak ; for thy f 
Words cannot he recalled. | 
5. It is an uſeful Reflection ſometimes to con- 
fider how many, who were born at the ſame Ti 
with you, have departed this Life before you. 
6. As Life, ſo all the Ornaments of 


me 
nd is 
X 3 = Happineſs ; + 
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Happineſs : thither ſhe leads, thither ſhe opens the 
Way; ſhe ſheweth what is truly evil, and what 
only ſeems /; he roots out Vanity rom our 


Minds, and inſtilleth ſolid Greatneſs. 


Verba Compoſita, &c. 


| Ine compounded with the Prepoſii tions a. ab, 
Ty abs, ad, con, de, e, ex, in. ſome!imes repeat 


the Prepoſition before the Noun following, and that 
ot inclegant!y. 


1 8 A, ab, as I 


1. All Craft muft be aboliſhed, and that Cun- 
ning which affcQs to look like Prudence, but 12 
far different from it: Nor is there in Life any 
Thing more pernicious, than when in Roguery | 
there 1 is Ditguiſe, 
2. It is in vain to appeal to thoſe w hoſe Ear and 
Mind are averſe to us. 
2. God cannot more ben "ERA Things that 
ſeem def reable, as Riches, than that he gives them 
o ſhe vileſt of Men, and takes them from the b:/2. 
4. We naturally a&hor Wictedneſs, becauſe no- 
4 one is ſo ſaſe as to be out of the Reach of Fear; 
WW od Fortune delivers many from Punithmens, 
{il t none from the Fear of it; becaufe Confcience 
condemns them. 
S8. It cannot be a pleaiant Life, where Prudence 
E f 
1 57 Nothing better ſuits a good and quiet Citi- 
wh; an to abſent himſelf from civil Broils. 
3833 


ee, and all other Troubles that can 
happen 
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happen unto Man, l ſo hear, as to thank Philoſo- 
ply, which not only a-/zvers me from Sollicitude, 
but arms me againſt every Aſſault of Fortune; and 
] think you ought to do the fame, being perſuaded, 


that nothing but Guilt deſerves to be conſidered 
as a real Evil. by 


2. Ad. 


1. Fo apply a ſuperfluous Plenty of Words 75 a 
Cauſe of no great Conſequence is a Kind of 
Luxury. 

2. Though every Virtue attra&s us 10 her, and 
makes us love thoſe who poſſeis it, yet nothing : 
does this more effectually than Liberality. 
3. Though it may be more defircable to paſs - 
5 through Life without Pain and Injury, yet it adds 
to the Immortality of Glory, to be zffectionately 
wanted by our Fellow. Citizens, rather than not 
at all to have been injured, 


3. Con. 


1 1 diſſent from thoſe who defy a Storm, and 
not diſliking a public and buſy Life, are continually 
firungling with great Difficulties, to ſew their 
Courage ; a wife Man ſhould bear this, but would 
not make it his Choice. 
228. We muſt abſtain from Anger, whether the 
Perſon who provokes us be Superior, an Equal, 
or Inferior : zo contend with a Superior is a mad 
Thing ; with an Equal, doubtful ; and with an 
Inferior, mean and baſe. 


Virtue is ever uniform, agrecing with Reaſon, 
al; unwearied Conſtancy. ; p 
> De. 
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4. De. 


1. Every Mon is to take up with his own Thaw 
conveniency, rather than deprive another of what ( 


is his Property. 
2. Itis not only liberal, but ſomctimes ad van- 


: tageous for a Man, o depart a little from his right. 
Their own Deceit, their own Improbuy,. 
their own indiſcretion drives Men from an health- 


_ ful State of Mind. 
5. E, Ex. 


BY Deſpiſe not one that is deformed; a great 
Man may come out of a Cottage, and a great Mind | 
dell in a deformed Body. & 2 
2. From Beggars ſome have become on a ſudden: | 
very rich ; and the more illuttrious From * obe: 


feure and ignoble. 
. He was ſo wary and circumſpeR, that ber 


ſpake nothing but what he had well confidered. 
There is no greater Peſt in Friendſhip than“ 


Ambition, from which the greateſt Enemies have 
riſen n. the mo friendly, | 


l ah - 
0 — — ROoIoIm—e — ——— öh — 
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6. Inter. : 


1. There is this Difference between Wiſdom and 

Philoſophy; Wiſdom is the perfect Good of the | 
human Mind; Philoſophy is the Love of, and' 

_ AﬀeQion for Wiſdom ; Philoſophy only ſhews | | 


what Wiſdom truly 1s. 
2 Will any Man lay there is no Difference be- 


| eween Pain and Pleaſure 2 Or, if he thinks ſo, muſt 
he not be mad ? 


7. In : 
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7. In. 


. Inconveniences, when they fall upon Virtue, 
1 no more Effect than a ſhower in the Sea. 
2. From the Paſſions come Hatred, Diſſentions, 


| Diſcords, deditions and Wars; nor are they tur- 
| bulent only without, or with blind Fury attack 
others, but while they are confined within our own 


Nlinds, even where they create mutual Jarrings 


and Diſſentions. 


3. We are liberal and beneficial, not becauſe 


we want to be thanked for our Bounty, (for we 


are not to play the Uſurer by good Actions) but 
becauſe Nature has given us a Propenſity to Li- 


berality; Friendſhip is defireable, not for the Re- 
ward the brings, but becauſe in the A ect ion itſelf 
there is every Delight. 


4. In Frimdſhip are all Things defireable, Ho- 


nour, Glory, tranquillity of Mind, and Enjoy- 
ment of Soul ; with theſe Life is happy, and can- 


not be ſo without them. 
5. Thoſe things are not to be deliberated 1 up- 


on, where in the Deliberation itſelf there is Wick- 


edneſs ; and in ſuch a Cale the Hope of being con- 


cealed and undiſcovered mutt be entirely rejected; 


for if we have made any Proficiency in Philoſo- . 


phy, we ought to be fully ſatisfied, if it could be 
concealed from the Knowledge of God and Man, 
that we ought to do nothing that is unjuſt, nor 


nothing that | is wicked. 


In pro erga, &c. 


IN. „Ji ienifying towards, againſt, for, to, and over, 
1. Carry 


reguires an Accuſative Caſe. 
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1. Carry yourſelf fo towards your Pay ents as you 
would have your Children carry. themſelves to- 
wards you. 
2. lt is very laudable to exerciſe Kindneſs to- 
wards brute Creatures: That we may keep our- 
ſelves the more remote from all Manner of eruelty 
towards Men. 
3. 1 hate to hear any thing that is harſh and ſe- 
vere ſaid againſt any one, be it ever fo witty. i 
4. It is bat barous Cruelty to rage againſt the | 


Proftrate. 


F. The wiſe Man will be affected in the ſame 


Manner fer his Friend, as for himſelf, and be re- 
dy to undertake the ſame Toils for his F riend's 
Advantage, as he would for his own. 


6. I would have you do what is for your 44. 8 


| Vantage. 


. He was a diligent Boy at School, but after- | 


wards: moſt unhappily given up to Luxury and 


| Banqueting. 
8. Our Benevolence to our Friends muſt be an- 
 {werable to theirs for us in all Reſpects. 
g. The Hall full of ſmoky. Images make not a 
Man noble; no one hath lived to eur Glory; what 
was before us is not ours. 
10. Some are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that if Ene- 
mies are wanting, on hem they may exerciſe their 
Malice, they will attack their Friends. - 
11. Error is remedileſs when it paſſes into Habit 
and Cuſtom. | 
12 No one errs to himſelf alone ; but ſpreads 


| Folly among his Neighbours, and catcheth it like» | 
wiſe in his Turn from them; from whence the | 


Vices of the common Rage become general. 
J 3: How 
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13. How ſcandalous was it for a Citizen to be 


tortured after a ſervile Manner 
14. What a Monſter is a Man raging againſt 


Man ! There is no Affection over which Anger 


does not reign. 


Sub, cum ad tempus, &c. 


| 2 SUB hes ie relates to Time, (/i renifying of, or 


about) is commonly Joined with an decuſative 


os 


1. The Cock generally crows at break of Day. 
2. At the Hour of Battle he fell ſo faſt aſleep, 


| that he was awaked by his Friends to give the 


Signal. 


3 He is chearful enough all Day, but at Night 


his oy returns. 


Super pro ultra, &c. 
SUPER. \ flenifying ultra beyond, governs an Ae- 


= cuſative Caſe ; but when put for de ann, o 


at 2 an Ablative. 


1. The River Tiber at that Time had over= 
flowed its Banks. 


2. | was glad when [ had paſſed over the Moun- 


tat us, 


3. When I came Heme my Father aſked me 


many (uettions concerning the School and Diſci- 
pline, to which ] gave hum latelattory Anſwers. 


13 


— 
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. Tenus Ablativo plurali, &c. 
At Genitivo tantum plurali, &c. 
ENUs governs an Ablative Caſe both in the 


| ngular and Plural Number, or a Cenitive in 
the Plural Number only. And is aways ſet after 
the Noun it governs. 


I. I went into the Water up to * Neek, "YL 


| cauſe | could ſwim ; but my Brother n 2 |; 


only up to the Knees, 

2. Some Men are happy, « as far as Report, 
when perhaps they find the contrary within. 
There is a far, that Pardon _ be given 
to _ | 


. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. As he was walking Home, he fell into a 
Quagmire vp to the Knees. 


2. As he was ſtanding on the Shore the Tide 1 
came in ſo faſt, that it reached wp f bis Waift 3 


5 | that he eſcaped with Difficulty. 


eie 
Conſtructian of Interjections. 5 


Interjectiones non raro, &c. 


Darts are often put independently, without 2 
any Caſe following. 


I, Alas 75 
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1. Alas ! how poor are my Kine, even in rich! 


Paſture. 

2. las! that he ſhould tranſa®t ſo careleſiy 
an Affair of ſo great Conſequence | 

3. Ales ! how faſt do the Years ſlide away! 
ſurely thus * to excite our Diligence. 


0 rata, Ke. 


0. An Interjefion of exclaming, takes a Non 


3 native, Accuſative, or Vocative Caſe after it. 


2. Wi th a Nominative Cafe, 


; 0 1 0 Earth, O Scas of Neptune 1 


Hear my Complaint. 


2. Of the Habit of Ganing | What Pleaſure does 


it give wicked Men, when there are Hopes of 
Impunity. 


3. O immortal Powers! little do Men think 


what a Revenue Frugality brings in. 


4. O gracious Powers, what is there in Life that 


can be called long? Nothing ſeems to be laſting, 


after its Period is arrived; for whenever that Pe. 


riod comes, there is an Eud of all that is paſt, 


nd nothing remains but what is gained by Acts 


of Virtue and Benevolence. 
5. O the happy Death! which, due to Nature, 


is Biren up to the Good of our Country. 
2. Wi th an Aetuſative Caſe. 


I. Othe wretched Folly ! there 1 is even Ambition 
in Grief. 


3 „ 


— — - —_ An DE Ag ee 


Come in Sight of the Harbour. 


EncLizH ExAMPLEs. 


2. O the wretched Triſtes, which Philoſophers 
dliſpute about ! they are altogether ridiculous. 
3. O that excellent Keeper of Sheep (as they ſay) 
the Wolf | RN 
4᷑ . O the unheard-of Pride! to glory in a bad 

p Wee os 4 

5. If the Things you do be honeſt, all Men 
may know them ; If they be Vile and ſcandalous, 


what ſignifies it, if no one knows them, fince you 1 


know them yourſelf? O wretched Man, if you 
deſpiſe this Witneſs! ! . 
6. O the 3 Hopes of Man ! Frail Far- 
tune / trifling 
rupted, often are they ruined in the Riddle of their 
Career, and wrecked in the Voyage, before we 


3. With a Vecative Caſe. 


1. O my Brother how glad am | that Things 
goes well with you! 7 21. 

22. O thou Pride of a great Fortune! how de- 
Jightful is it to receive nothing from you! what- | 


| er you give, you ſpoil. | 


Heu, et Proh, &c. 


| H proh, haue ſometimes a Nominatius 
#2 and ſometimes an Accuſative Caſe after them. 
1. Oh the matchleſs Virtue of his Mind! G 
che Might of his Hand, invincible in War! 
2. Oh Shame! that he ſhould degenerate ſo 
much from his Anceſtors ! 


urſuits ! ofien are they inter- 


— — 
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3. I hat a Wreteh am T! to judge of your Ge- 
_—_ by my own! 
h the hard Condition of Baniſhment ! 
3 Oh the Treachery of Man! who can avoid his 
Snares? 


Hei, et væ, &c. 


HE SE two InterjeAions, hei and ve, m 
a Dati ve Caſe after them. 


1. Ah awd me / 1 cannot remember this : 
without Tears. 
2. Freich that 1 — how as my Mind hi- 
therto been ſupported between Hope and Fear? 
but now hope is taken away, it ſinks quite weary 1 
and confounded with Care and Trouble. | 
3. Moe to thee | who deſpiſeſt Knowledge, and! 
| — the Counſels of the Wiſe, 


T2 FR 


— — 


PROPRIETIES, PHRASES, &c. 
In the foregoing ExaMPLES. 
. Rendered into proper LATIN. 
3. With whom, penes Wiſdom, Sapere. 


uem, | Io improve, Provehere © 
Affections, Cavitatet, in melius. 


No Man enjoys, — Is our main Buſineſs, 
bomini. Hes — *. 


p. 4. to Wreck, P. 7. Aſmall Part, Pau · : 


| Naufragium facit. lulum. 


Without, Carens. 333 

His beſt, 220d in /c fit,” P. 8. Deals, Ait. 
End at laſt 3 in, Evadet in. Who are a little down - 
Mult be adapted, Refe- in the World, Quibus res 


rantur. ſunt minus ſecnnde. 


Both at once, Simul. - In Jeſt, Per Jocum. 5 
Have great influence 
over, Vebementer per movent. P. 9. Is 8 


; Much talked of, Some 5 
oo 5 · 1 am determined, bs celebrantur. 


Certum cg. Whoever, Ruifquee 3 
They live not well, Ne 3 
orre Orviture y 10. Summons, Adv. | 


That you arc' not ac- at. 
cuſed of any Thing, Ne 


quid acraſandes * P. 11. There is more 


Satisfaction in, Plus anime 
T. & Before us,” Ante ſatis fit OR. 


bed. | SO Such an ineftimable : 


Jewel '- 
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Jewel, Omne pretium ita hood, Vite ratio. 
2 : So, not, Ita, ut ne. 


Hath formed, Conjugas» 
P. 12, Keeping, Pre- wit. 


mentis. proſpect of Intereſt, C 


When you have made ſo ra utilitatis ſue. 
great a Progreſs, as even He looked, Proſpexit. 
to reverence yourſe, - Cum + 


Zantum profecerts, ut fit „ 17. Extravagant Me- 


etiam tui reperentia. taphors, Improbas figuras 
In their Abſence, Abſen= dicendi. 

Hibs. Manly, Jui moſas. 
Good Huſbandry, Dili- Falls of his Aim, 28 
ntia. Atto excidit. 8 
The doing, Facere, Meets with Reproach, ls 


| opprobrium incurrit. | 


P. 13. Every. one hath, 


Nulli non eff. | P. if. A” Fool is vo 
It will be Time enough ſooner provoked, but, U7 


to bear, Satis citò patien- fultus irritatus oft Aatim. 


do 1. 5 Stifles. his Reſentment 
a even of, Premit animi Jens 


5 TH Tis a Shame, ſus etiam in. 
a. Near, Proximus. 


arpe 
7 725 a Favour, I confeſs, When the. "_ is, Noc- 


Meritum, or gratum ſundęſt. te. 
For the Sake of,” In. id 


Jantum = P. 19. Who inteaded, | 


Cui ; propofitum ef... 


p. 18 Greatly improv- Letta Man be ever ſpö 


ell In melius tranſlati, . ungrateful, Ingrat {jimus lis 
On knowing, Cum ſciſe cet gui furrit. 
unt. Satis faction, JV. oluptatem. 


Sudſiſt by Dealings, in Who have done. S 


the World, Vitam tolerant, præſtiti. 


per res quas inter ſe contra - Having a great deal, 


Hunt. Cam plurima paſſideas. 
Means of their Liveli- Calling, Ai invoco. 


To 


_ +” _—_ a - 


5 dus Hesl. 1 


1 
To the Advantage, /x Are Servants, Srulunt. 
rem or ex re. Tuat ſome are real, A. 5 
. | eſſe» alias derer ts | | 
P. 20. Courtſhp and 8 
Flattery, Urbanitas et Ban- P. 25. In old Age, Senilin 


ditie. | Proviſion, Fiatici. 


A Perſon of true Worth, In the Perfection of it, 
Vis werd wvirtute præditus. Ad eam rem perficiendam. 
We find, Senrimus. The leſs Delight, Minus 
Makes, /mpellit. deliciarum. 
Labour to overcome, O- Is of more Conſequence, 
prram dato ut dominerts. Hahet plus moment. | 


As 'tis a Shame, Quibus What ſort of, Quales. 


indignum eff. Likes to ride, Non metzuis 


A, Scilices, ” infidere. 
No other Evil, Nibil 
p. 21. Upon all Occa- quicquam aliud vitii. 


Sons, Onn:- loco. What Advantage, Wid 


1 have paid, . fructus. 


5 numtravi. | Noa rath er, Immo verde 


No Time, M loci. 
P. 22. A principal Point, 


Præcipua pars. | p. 26. Full, Gravides 


Enter not into Familia Lay, Sternunt. 


nty, Ne coca, ſocietatem, ls uſed in telling a Story, 
Is fo well known every Narrande Fabule adhibee 
where, Adeo innotefeit, tur. 


Next unto, Poff. The more likely i it is to 
gain belief, Fim co Job 
P.' 23. Cometh not, Non lus -inventura ft. 


aaſcitur. Attendance, Comitatue - 


Get to ſuch a Height, In Service, Ofera. 


in conveleſeit Very highly, Magnifice, 


From others, Aliunde. 
3 They are advan- No Change in the Per. 


ted, Proceſſerint. ſon, - Vibil mutationis in * 


In great Place, Honeri. bemi ne. . 
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That Part of the Wal. tion, Aud agendum fit. 
I Id manticæ. | 
P. 32. Te bid Defiance 

P. 28. When unmated, to, Prowocarce. | 
cannot arrive at Excelleney, A ſtrong Reſolution, 
Solitaria non poſſet ad ca quæ Pectore firmo. 


ſumma ſunt pervenire. There is no Need, Non 
Pretends to what is good, »fus facto off mils. 
| Imitatrix eff bon. l do not want it, Eon nie 
bil mihi f uſus. 
P. 30. So much, Tanto- I 
gerd. P. 33. To invade an 
Of a mean Eilate, Te- other's Province, Alienum 
Was rer.  oOcceupare officium. 
Io be meaſured by, Di- With a better Grace, | 
rigenda eft ex. © honeflius, 


Ik it be fed, $7 efloreſeit. Much Patience, Modus 
He ſhould ſtick at ſpread- nequaquam exiguus Patien- 
ing the Slander, Eum p- tie. 
Jam infamiam diſſeminare To bear the loſs, Ut /& 
 dubitaturum. VVV 
Por the ſetting up a For- | 
P. 31. Change of Go- tune-tellers, Ad bariolun 
vernment, Rerum novarum. adornandum. 
A Perſon of Integrity On the one fide, Hine ; 
will not be prevailed upon, on the other, z . 
A viro integro nunquam To ſatisfy, Ut . . 
imꝑetrabitur. | oo | | 
I ̃.0o juſtify the leaſt Un- 3 
truth, Teflimonio firmare P. 34. The leaſt Gene- 
uad a vero vel mis imè abſit. roſity, Cui veil minimum li- 


Cares not, Nibil penſi beralis ingenit inſſt. 


Bohrt. As not having yet been 
Without any Difficulty, in want, Ur qui nondum e- 

Nibit bæ renn.  8#/late laborawerint. 
Without a Teacher, Inſtead of raifing his Fa- 

Nullo monente. mily, Non modo non domum 


* Fitneis of every Ac» ec hit, verum etiam. | 
Zealous- 
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Zealous for, Huli oſi. P. 39. To prove, Evas 


How long we may, dere. 


Nen ad finem liceat. Take no dy e, Nullam 

From ſome, Aliis. colorum bibunt. | 

Account chem ſelves, Ar- Like to die, Ae 
bitrantur ſe viſum iri. Long fince, Jam olim. 


So far from being con- The importance of our 
_ with, Tantum abet Undertaking, Quanta res fits 


"And Atque adeo. P. 40. To ſeenre, Ad 
At hand, In prompt. tutandam.. 

Will ſucceed to a great 
P. 35. Are beyond, Su- Eſtate, Fore, ut in amplaxs 
perant. ren ſuccedat., 


He has not, Non eſt ei. 
P. 36, That conſtant 


4 Tenour of Life, that leads P. 42. Who will be as 5 
to perfection, Unitas vitæ good as his Word, Qui pro- 

in per fetum itura. meiſuis fabi. 
| A Happineſs not always Proof againſt Flattery, - 
to be met with, Ju fa- Par adulationi. = 
cultas non ſemper = Lay 

That the lateſt Pofterity, P. 43. Is ſo far from. 
Ne guide m paſteritas omnium being inferior to all, that 
enlorum. EE Aue non onninme infima A | 


*. 

P. 37. Shy of Buſineſs, 5 
Fugas rerum. P. 44. Reliſh Health 
Born for, Natus in. Ut commoda valetudo nobis 
» Extremities, Ultima, ſapit. 

Probably they will grow Sickneſs, ala (wvaletudo) 
up with hin, FYerifimile t, Enhanceth the Value of 
Fore uti cum ætate fimul ac- Plenty, Addis pretium capiæ, 
creſcave. The Experiener of Wang a 

| Indopiæ * R 

P 38. Ta ſecure Power, 
Ad opes tuendas. „ 46. He that has 5 
Heart, 2 Vat ſuſti net.. 


- | Wo 
P 3 
| 'P 
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Pinches his own Fleſh, approve himſelf, Kidew fuos 
— genium defraudat. ei probare expetit, : 
More for the Child's + | 
good, Infanti utilius; be P. go. Terrible to thoſe, } 
left, amandari. gJauibus circumſcriptus. | ; 
Sees, Reperit. From ene whom, &c, 
If by this means, Si fic De quo ſe bene meritum pu- 3 
forte. tat. 
In all Places, Ubigue l- Rather a Debt than a 


corum. Favour, In mercedis potius 
If the Mind be but ſuit- quam beneficti loco. 


ed, Animum mods gerant. She ſheweth herſelf, 
Convenient, — Preflat ſe. 


um. 
Ot no uſe, Iautilis. P. 51. Near a · kin, Firi- 
Of ſervice, Utilem. OY 


a leaſt a as much, if not 
' 47 Uneaſy, incom- more, Non minus certd, þ 


moda, nion et multo magis, | 

In cafe of, In. Without ſome — be- 
I. hall be glad, Maximo tween, Nullo interpofito.”- 
= erit gaudio. | Generally ſpeaking, Ut 


At my Houſe, Apud me. plurimum. 


_ His own Enemy, Sibi ien For their own fakes, Sui 
inutilis ipſorum ergo. 

Deliberation, Confilium. © 

Hoodwinks the Mind, P. 52. To adapt Nick · 


: Mentis oculos perſtringit. : names, Imponere vochbula 
The Chance is not in 


gata. 
our power, _ cadat, nos 


1 n * of. | P. 53. Not degenerate 

| from, Similis fit. 

Regard not the Inſtruc- 

tion, Reſpuit documenta. 
Equal to, par. 


Even fo it 1s with, $i 45 
= 7» But be overcome, A | 


LY Non uinci.— Is deſirous do Grow up, Submittuntar 


P. 48. To have a mean 
Opinion of ourſelves, Tenu- 
iter de ſe exiftimare. 
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We are not, Non not de- P. 58. Being made, Na- 


cet 0 us. 7 

| oh No more, Nibil altra. 
p. 84. To one another, The Ground, Materia. 

Alicui cum aliquee | Converſeth, Sermonem 
A frank Nature, Aper- habet. 


tum ingeninm. „ PECK State of, Ad. 


P. 55- To ſpend our P. 59. Toall manner of 
Time in the purſuit of Politeneſs, Ad omnem co- 
Things, Horas terere in re- mitatem factlitatemgue. 


= bus conſectandis. Paſſes by, Facile patitur. 
Who delight fo _ 
| Tam familariss P. 60. A Heart, Animus, 


Very unbecoming, Alic- As a pure — Tt gu | 


E mn. PR 


P. 56. No Office of Hu- | P. 62. A Cripple in his 


manity, N;hil bumanum. Limbs, Fradtus membra. 
With gentcel Behaviour, 


Ab honeflis actiouibus. . 63. put out to uſe, 


Somewhat ought to be In fenore. 
diſplayed, Aliquod lumen Deſigning, 4. 


 elucgat. © 


Without being vetoed P. 64. Stand thick with 


i, Immunis., Corn, Sum fertiles ubere. 


Met with no, {mmunis All Places abound, On. 


| 3 | efet. . b nia ſunt 


Of Days, Vite, | 
. In the Grave, Full of, Fecunda. 


45 ud inferos. Abounded with, Fertilis. 


Dake Command, diflo Poor in Words, Tnops 


Aa udiente. verbis. 


Every one Tnot, Non 


quiviss _ 5. Sturdy. Contur 
To diitribute juice, maces. | 


1 Jus reddendum. t Free from, E xpers. 


And to end, miuuendai. Unhappy, Ut fit = 


ty 
| Stanidls in no Need, Non wiſh it longer, «ia 357 


 Sndigna eff. uod inducat eos, ut vitam 
Without, Expers. product᷑iorrm veline. 9 80 
Not uſed to, Eapers, A cheap Market, Vin 
___ annonam. 


P. 66. In effect, Re, If diſappointed herein, 
Lud f — 42D, 
P. 67. A Thing, Ali uid. 
Of ſuch a Nature, Tale. P. 72. Deaf aid blind, 
Will take up with it, Ee Auribus et occulis captum, 
ntetur. With TR praden- 


PG viderit. 
. 

HBecauſe he follows, &c. | 

| Who * paſs, Leis Aale duce utitur. 


Ws velit eſt. 


Overlook, TX — "P35. Sold for Gold, 
Ptnales auro. 
. 70. An 


ble Dif. Salutation, Saſutis. 
ference of Opinion, &c. The equeſtrian Order, 
Defferentium inter ſe repre» Augafti clavi. 
henfiones nunquam debens fe The Sweets, Suavitate. 
acerbæ. . 
Diſlikes, gr? fert. _ 74. Returns, Remu- 
de an Res. neratione. 5 
* Intercourſe, vieiſiin dine. 
P. 71. Lies quite out of Extreme Pain, Acuriſſi- 
the Road of this Tempta- wo dolore. 
tion, Vitam colit ab ifliuſs Extreme Pleaſure, Sum- 
modi illecebris longe fitam. m volaptate 5 
Becauſe there is nothing 
which can induce them to F. 75. Dearer than, A- 
| | tiquior 7 
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Anti quior,, If at yariance with it 
2 to ſuch a paſs, as, . ſelf, A ferip/e diffidens, Je · 

Eo perveniunt, =” -"_—_— diſcordans. 
There is no hope of a the Pleaſure, 87 J- 


Cure, where, &c. Definit cunditas. 


eſſe remedio locus, ubi que The greater—the more, 


facrant vitia fiunt mores. Wo Major es _— 


More ſtubborn Things, 


Diffieiliora. . 7 79. With a much 
To get ſo much, Kc. 1d better Grace, Ali 8 4 


ſapientiæ adipiſci ut calleas. thus. 
Upon all Occaſions, Be anxious in the pe- 


Vnacwngue in re. cuniary Concerns. of his 


Friends, De pecunia amis 
2 76. That lives by corum laborare. 


cheating, Cui er n One would think, Us 


Vimar, : Jperct quis. 


tteth Wealth, Opes Of a more "Saas 5 

„ Temper, u gſcentior. 
The Gueſts, Accembentes, That he ſhould hæve any 
Well Improved, Ben? Diſguſt againſt, me, Quod 


culto. odium mei illum caeret. 


Is ſo far from that, Nox Of his Aﬀe&tion towards 


modo non verum etiam. me Ex caritate mei. 
Rural Enjoyments, ad For want of yohr Aﬀiſt» 
: 92 —— uendum. ance, Defrderid ut 
Of all the Things which, 


&c. Omnium rerum ex qui» ' P. 80. For you, 721. J 


bus aliquid exquiritur. In your Race, Currexs 


tem 
P. 77. Who has no bet - To perpetiins his Me- 
ter Succeſs in his Cures, mory, 2x0 extendat menos 
Cui curationes non. | reffins riam ſui. 
redant. | 11 Ot me, Neff. 
Baut merely in Compli» 
P. 78. When we have ance of, &c. bed quia. pou 


no Opinion, Detrafd opi- eff © ita rogendi, h 
zione. » 
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We mould ac unlike With an unwilling Eat, 
ourſelves, Simus diſiimiles Parum quis auribus. 


ner i. But that my Diſcourſe, 


Since we have a Defire &c. Ne mea molefla video · 
to ſee you, Cum ienemur de- tur oratio diſſcrentis. 


Like you, No on difcimiles fantis. 


ri. 


Se Te ed ſapientid judico. todem. 
A Diſgrace to human 


5 Nature, Non Seinem. * bs. Makes uſe of it, 


Enjoy your own good Occu 


i — Tuis Bonis delec- Is gone off, Se remiferits 


In re uirin 1 . 
The eg Reproach 70 lem. 5 1 1 . ; 2 


me, Turpiſiimum. ap 


Let us agree, Stet illud 1 26 Its en Gene- 


11 5 dian, Conſeruatriæ ſui. . 
Which muſt at laſt, 
wp $2. My, Med genen Quo e pie obrueret. 
The Society of 
Friends, Convittum: no rum. to themſelves, Sine ſad. 


Occupations, Conſuetudi- 


tem. P. 88. A Competency, : 


Or peculiar ito, wel tam Adele. 


„Alias ac propriam. In being ſuperfluous, E. 


With our own perſonal quod. ſuperſluunte | 
Amity, Nofrd iplorum 4- is prejudicial, nocent.. 


5 No EN - 8804, x 
F. 83. As every Man lis own private For- 
: holds his aun, Quie ſuum tune, uit facultatibus. 
cujaſſue eff. 


moſt be, &. Omne confi- &c. Suſcipit . alicnum. 
Au revotandum oft a. In competition with Vir- 


due, 


| fderio veſtri. To his — Rei- 


P. 84. To tske cate of 
P. 8r. I have ſuch an, himſelf, Sui capitis oe c 


our * Without any Prejudice 


Plenty lays, Ubertas fer-. 


whole Reſult of it P. $9. "IEEE engaged, 


(889. J-- 


tue, In certamen virtutis. 
Mere, 1%. 
Affliction, Malum. 
A melancholy, Trift:s. 
Meet with due Eſteem 
and Approbation, Saum 

previum, ſuaſ ue * 
inveniret. 5 

A mean, Rationen. 


9o. Divided from 
Jabice? 77 aftitid ſemota. 

When Z ſpurs, 

Neceſiitudine adur gente. 


p. 


Have the Preikgative, 


Suso jure boc habent boni, 


ind a Welcome in all 
Countries, Bend excipiun- 
fur omni ww 44. | 


P. 93- To an excellent, 


- "FX a great deal of, 


&c, Per multam turbam a 
Hudd 7 F. nate 
coatta. = 9 


The Foundation of it 


Given them a Grace, being laid in Rapine, Fun- 


| Honeffavit. 


Come to Poverty, Ad 


paupertatem redigi. 


* 


damentis in rapto pofitis. 
It moulders away fre- 
tly, &c. E adem (ug 


As next in Degree, Prox- parts eft celeritate dalabi- 


r 


Art of Convertation, * 


N. 91. Time makes proof gendi cum bominibus ars. 


of a Friend, Amicum, qua- Takes to itſelf, * ar 


tis 45 ertentat dies. regat. 
far from, Adio „„ 

1 ut. P. 944 Under the Ap- 
What then? P2uiderim. pearance of, Ut Videantur | 


Proved, Evaſerunt, e 
Made great Proficiency, Maſter of himſelf, Sui 
Magnos grefectus rw Juris. 
ſunt. Quick and dexterous in 
tze Diſpatch of, &c. 1 
5 92. And the like, Zi pediendo guovis negotio Abi 
cetera ejuſdem generis. mandais celeritate utitur. 
Real Legacies, Vere he. You may foretel, Vero 


reditates. dradixeris. 


Plain dealing, Sinceritas. Profuſe joy, Ef uſa les 
Wear, gerit. tits. 


» 7 a 
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It leaves the Heart, De/ſ- Phat he may be the 


titujt animum. worſe, but cannot be the 


To be popular, Carum better for, Quo deterior poſe © 


e. fit feri, melior naar. 
More complete, Planio- 


rem. = So, as not, 7. 
| Whom he flatters, Ad ne, od 0 5 why 


- cus voluptatem dicitur. To be diſcom poſed at 


þ Away v W ith all that Craft, Diſafters, Ju —— 2 eri, 

_* Tollende ſunt 8 pertur bar. 
Which affects to be like, put beſide his Guard. 
Dae fe vult wideri . De loco moweri. 


] would adviſe you, Te To maintain, Præſenie 


admonitum eſſe welim.  animo uti. _ 
Without, Nec. 


13 95. 80 mat every To weather a Tempeſt, 


; Man may be as grateful Subvenire tempefati. 
as he pleaſes, Cuivis /icet To execyte his Maſter's 


| 8 libet grato t. Commands, Herilia Julſa 


A Tyrant may, E ut perſequi. 


tyrannui. To be brave himſelf, Se 


A World of, Juamplu- Fortem dare. 


rimi. 5 thoſe under, Si | 


Counterfeit, Simulati. merent ſub. 


Since he may be injuri= To forecaſt in our 


wut, &c. Cui malo licet eſc. Thoughts, the event of 
Things to come, Animo 

P. 96. Whether it be a ante agſienare rer um, qua 

Chitiſtian's, or Heathen” 65 Futura int, eventa. 


Chriſt iani fit an extranct. Fhat we may never be 
Ts there no end of ad- put to the fooliſh Excla- 


. ding, &c. Nulluſue finis do- mation, Nec redigi ad fa- 

bus e er agillis continuandis tuam iam voc iferationem. 

 Patuendus, ff? Mark of. Ingenuity, Li- 

: Thou muſt ſhortly re- bGeralts eff ingenii. | 
move, &c. Prope” adeft, cum To make no Difference, 

tibi migrandum eft. &c. Hominum perſonas nullo 
My native Borough, Cu- habere diſerimine. 


Jus munic pi. 1 | * 


Truth, Penis manus dare. 


10. | 
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To give our aſſent to To enquire, Quærere. 


Where it will, Undecun- P. 101. To be diſſolved, 


ue. | Defidiosd luxrid ſolvi. 4 
5 The violent, Præcipitan- 


3 P. 98. To employ it ge» res. 
nerouſly, &c. Ad liberali- Tis a common thing, 
tatem atque beneficentiam Non igſolens gf. | 


confferre. no 8 „ | 
Have the World at will. P. 162. To judge his 
Reba ad woluntatem - no/- Heart, Noſcere ejus peftus. 


tram fluentibus. We do not know, Pror- 


Iuo be tranſported with, ;2; ignoramns. 
Immoderate ferre. 1 = As they are ima ined, 5 
Be uſed, Abi benda offi Uti pleri erin anime figunt 5 


Not to care what the For their Wealth jome- 


d ccuſenter. 


world - thinks of him, Ni- times only ſerves to wake 
ul penfi habere, quid de ſe them be accuſed, Hee tan- 
alii putent. tummodo pruſfant opes 'ut * 


F. 99. To fling himſelf To evade the Law, Dr 


imo, Se conjicere in = — legibus eripiantur. 


To the Reſentment of To pay a large ſum of 
thoſe in power, Contra po- Money, Repreſentare gran- 
ies pecuniam, Ex. z. 6. To 

Not to accept the Apo- accuſe, Infimulares, 
logy for aſhort Letter, Ne- He owns Alligat. 


tentes. x N OM 


gare veniam brevibus epij-' He acruſed, Aftrinxit. ' 

TH IC To accuſe of a capital 
Mean, ' Humilis animi. Crime, Capitis arceſſere. 

Obſtinancy, Pertinacis. Take eare, Vit. 


It is a * Argument, 


P. 100. To act 'agreea- Non levi c arguments.” 


>. 


—_ 


bly to the Circumſtance of That I am moderate 


poribus. - 


the Times, Conjulere tem- and unblameleſs in both, 
© Modiezet inculpato re utrd- 
To do what you are gue vt. | 


commanded, Je Jo To condemn, Infamare. - 


'Z- F. 203. 
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p. 103 "He that takes A guilty Confeience, 
the Liber ty, top tell others Mens malt conſcia. 5 


— Of their Faults, Dui libers | 
peccatorum mancat. 8 P. 107: As, Ut gui. 


To their very Face, In Weoftentimes envy, Sæ- : 


 thſum . pe fit, ut invideamus. 


To be told, 1 In all, inter. 
*Tis a certain ſign, "_ State, Splendorem. 


Jand incerto l.. Happy in their; Obſcuri- 


He. is in the very way to tY'.. Feliciter objcuri, ” 
be undone, Ad exitizm rec- With an Ini partial Eye, 
Ta pergt. | Jiſdem oculis. 

Iutent, Confilio, But more earneſtly when, 
' Who ſincerely wiſhes it &c. Impenſfiùs labs. 
was in his power, Qui ex rantibus, ET 


animo Mat ſe Felle · 
p. za; But ſo : as to re · 


| *. 104. He is accuſed, — Ut reminiſcor ta- 
Arguiter 8 


Ot, not being punual * 1³ the Caſe of, In. 


: in writing, De non miſtons And then, Tum derd. 
Uierarum. Favour to me, Meriti in 


Of Extortion, . De repes mes 


* pecuaiis. 5 ny promiſe, Date ai. 


P. 105. To adviſe you p. 109. Suitable to youy | 
: of —— Ed de 76 le admonen- Circumſtances, .. Nue digna ; 


Bum efſe.. tud perſond ſunt. 


Lay - thing. to the 11 will be.an eng ob- | 


+ As if you Was upon 1235 renne 


Oath, Tangquam Saran. hut n a little while, b * 


Ta charge, /nfimulare. pale. 


To be accuſed, Hrgyi. © The. Note is had | 


Alid canitur cantilend.. 


WW e 0. be 


Charge, Te eedtm crimine trauſported with, Cam ine 
 condemnato. a in. 


*- . R. 110. 


— — 
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p. 110. The Dignity of by to gain a Kingdom,” 
my Character, Digniratis 77 exploratum quidem hai 


notre. 


We muſt mind other 


Men's Bufineſs, Aliena fi 
nobis tractanda ſunt. 


To their laſt, Ad extrema. 


Former Inſolence, * 
ri contumeliæ. | 


Fe Conſuetudinis. | 


P. 111. Reduce to the 


ſame Condition, In cundem 
locum redigere. 


Employ, Art Hcium. 


Without being aſhamed, 


Sine ruhore. 


Meral Decency, vere 


cundia. 


To caſt a ſevere Eye on 


tbe Example, Cum ſeveris 
tate — tueri. 


p. 112. The 1 many Od. 


_ ligatigns you have laid up- 
quidus me 
es merita. 


on me, Plurima 
ibi devinctum 


P. 113. The eral, 
Conftans. gen 
By the decree of Fate 


mould be Maſters of the 
World, Ef n atis, ** 


runter rerum. 


Had Power, Rerum po- 


tita f. 1 
I would not, Rr "TY 


Tho 1 was ſure there- 


regno me co pacto potiturum. 


We eagerly deſite, Co 


| cupiſcimus. 


Undo us, Peſſundarent. 
What labouring Maag 
Ecquiſnam mercenarius. 

That this Work is overs 


| Ofere ahſoluto. 4 55 


Cutting off all: -Convdys, 
&c. Commeatu intercluſo. 

Without Bloodſbed, * 
. 


P. 114. For the Wrong's 
fake, Ipfins injuria ergo. 
Let not—tempt thee to 


contrive any Miſchief - to 


him, Cave, = te ellas illi 


malum parare. 


Under the Name of 


Good Offices, _ benes 8 


volentiæ. 


The Worſt, graviſſns, 5 


F P. 718. *What w there 
great, in that a Man; Sid 
ma gu ici eff hominem.. \ 

Procures, conciliar. 


p. 5 To aſfſt: to do 


a favour, Commodare. 
* Endanger, Noctas. . i 
The Body nm 


reipubliem. 
Idalizes — Se a 


ind ipſe delefitt 
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Has his Ears moſt open, Whom, we had Wo let 
| Maxim? patefaciat aures. alone, uon non expedit. 


require, Can e. 2 * i" or" des os 
nh ar 0 ving * 


P. 117. To ſerve, Ori- fence to certain Perſons Ne 
alicujus auimum offenderes, 
To protect: to defend, 


NN P. 122. To compare, 


he Bnſineſs, Proprium. N 

tereſt, Landi. A ſprightiy ſucceſsful / 
| Courſer, Yiforisequi 
P. 118. Never depart Ex. 5 Compare, Con 
from, Nunquam tibi Fl pono. * — | 
Treat great ones with, And then, Ita. 


| Commoidare magnis. _ 


ſſlate of Health, antun Be rejected. 7aceat, 
bone waletadini 5 6 %%. Prevail, Felat 
Ay Nen feens „ has a tine Air, He- 
neſta erat facie et liberali, 
5. 110. Of that promif: To compare to, qui 
Turn, Eximd /pc. . paro ad. 
Exalted Virtues, ane EXT 
virtatis. P. 124. Come in com- 


petition with one another, 


P. 120. Makes a Man Inter ft comparenter. - 


tts be froward, Us diffcilior Compare together, Con- 


impellits erte inter fe. - 
1 ſo malicious, Mar- Adilities, Ingen! doves. 


ame malewoli”  ,. 1s affected, Permovetur. 
— ledit. To impoſe upon, Dare 


verba. 


Fn#um produta et geri. 
Tutored, Ingenia educd- Te * Largiri. - 
punt. 

Are ſerving, juvamas. * 125. And be ſet back 


When their Occaſons Preſumption. Temerita- 8 


As may preſerve a good p. 123 Vexatious, Odo. : 


k. t. Murten 4) Houſes and Fields Telta 


w----- 


Platanus miniſtrabat. 


As they were _—_ To imitate, 8 
Potantibus. 3 With, _ 
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to the Starting Poſt, 44 To yourSatisfa@ion, Ex 
_carceres a calce revocari. ſententid. 5 

Mi,yſelf ny entirely, Me- He paid to the Tything- 

totum. © wen, Ex/olvit decumanis.” 


Go with us, Pant feſe ._ paid, Pexdebant. 
nobis. He paid, Numeravit. 


Attentive to, Dedit ape 
ram. P. 130. reel a Joy, d 


Qualificalins, Dotibut. bunt. 


The Palm Tree afforded, Batur. 
Strictly charge, Edicum. 


* 


P. 126. Unnatural, N 3 131. When it is 0 
ter naturam gt. "your power, Cunt ap * | 


To help you to, Reddere, off in pronmplu. 


He faluted me, Saluem 


f. 127 Of: a bad Heart, mibi nuncupavit. 


Malitie. I cannot doubt but they 


Retort the Queſtion, A will approve of it, Facere 


em reponam. x0 fan N. declares ; 


Towards the Accom- rem. 


| pliſhment, Luo ofefum red- 
datur. 3 32. You Inv hs 


Not certain of to- mor- pleaſed, Dignatus es. 
row, Ne craftino 5 do- Tn ſuch things as were 


__ ner offered to your Conſidera - 


tion, De quibus de conſului, 
P. 128. He was very li· Set right, Regere. 


| bertl, Liberaliffmm? pollici- It requires no, Non of” 
tus erat. Correct, 'Temperent. 


TI anſwer, Spondeo. -- "0 as Hot, 2 — 
Take upon me, In ne 


3 | e p. 133. It is an ide 


Thing 


1 Couht' it loft, Perditum I give Inftrutions, Pris 5, 
3 ducas. | | 


Give me,. Exbiber. LY Miſtreſs, Dominas | 


C — — — 
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Thing, Abus dun gf. P. 137. Will be brought, 


In the general Courſe of Eo vexient ut. 
their Lives, Ia omni feræ 
vitæ ſdatio. End, but, Nibil ali Her. 

They pretend Conſcience * tuit, rife. 
In any Thing, Aliquid fbi we would deny our. 


ber animi conſcientiam non ſelves ſometimes in unne. 


licere pre ſe ferant. ceſſary defires, Si mods in 


In every Thing, Omnia. animum induceremus nobiſ- : 
Thou ſhalt be at eaſe, met non neceſſaria cupienti- 5 


Ab anime otio -— Fueris. bus adverſaria. 

_ To perſuaſion, Szadenti, Of excellent uſe, An. 
However weak they are, me utile. 

San font. Is fo far from, Adeo non, 


| Deſigns, Propofitum ad fe. Ei morigerari. 


.Gicem exitum perducit. 1 To what 1 1s ſelf-evident, | 8 ; | 


Ex. 6. To truſt to, Cop Perſpiexit 


K. 9. 10. Commitio. Be Slaves to, Deſervient. 
Flas prevailed with, Co» There are certainly no 


3 git, | greater Slaves than' they, 


| Profedls nuſquam graviu 
w_ 135. 10 your Saga- Aeg quam ab dis. 
. ibi ut perſpicias. To comply with, Servi- 
My Diſtreffes, * Nefris'ee 
fatis. | Refifts. his own evil In- 

Attention, Eognitione. Clinations, Pravis animi fu; 

| Clole-filted, Afrifti.. momentis is r 

Ill report, Famigerationt. 

Inventor, Auttor. P. 139. Bear up againſt, 

Superior refifleres. 

P. 136. Hath entruſted - To prevent ill Habits, 
with, Concredidit. Occurrere pravis 2 
With the Purſuit of, nor dlinib us. 
eaſy to believe a Calumny, 


In inferendis criminibus nec P. 140. You TRY die — 
. oblati Wy | once, Semel moriaris 2 
| | . 


He could have no other, 


P. 134. Proſpers 3 in his P. 138. To ſubmit toi, 2 


c ccedentibus. | 


1 


2 N 0 143. Are wanting, 
Scarce, 2 deſunt. 
Being on Fire, Ardore Men ought to have, Boo + 


ſuo. | bet ineſſe viris 
To threaten, Mizitor. It ſhould be our firſt 
With Elm Rods, Futuros Care, Prims videndum eff. 
ulmeose . That it may not be a- 
Melancholy Men, Arr bove our Circumſtances, 
bile laborantes. Ne mayus fit quam res uit. 
Which is commonly the — - 
Bere of weak Minds, d P. 144. Had the chief 
fere bee catum peccant. Management in, Præfuit. 
In PRs 4d — 
P. 141. Js offended, Sauc- dum. 
cenſet. 3 
By being ruled At, c. p. 145. To excel, 10 | 
Si iraſtamur intempeftiv? manage, to remain to, Su- 


Io be angry with, Ao N. up with, P. ius 

faccenſeas. apud. | 
May be in contempt for To loſe as nttle of my 

a time, Contemptai fint ad kineneſs as poſſible, Bee 


| $empus. ncficia mea quam minim 


poſſum abjicere. | 
P. 142. He is my prin- £ 
cipal Concern, Iu co aihi P. 146. Made for, Ne- 


ſurt omnia. tus in. 
Let no Man be diſpleaſ Not that we are debared, 
ed, Ahſit mihi. Non 220 non liceat. 

= ſtand by, to defend, Provided we ule them. 
Ade aſe; Mode adbibeamus.” 

Preſent, Dons adfunt We have diſcharged, 8. 

tibi.  tisfecimus. 5 

Is apt to, Pacile induci> He would not deign to 
ft a6 give me Satis faction, Nox 

In many Reſpets, Non me dignum baberet cui Jo» 


ia und re. Mon #izfaceret. 


hy 
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Te, ſatisfy, him, Ur. of p. 161. Thruft 
Pats *. bi into, io ck — 
e. | N 58 check to, 05. 


F ˙ A os © 


"_ Maxim? Proprie. trectare. 
6 Poring over, 3 
p. 148. Hath done more, . Relaxation, Intervall. 
. W 
le gave, E. tale.” P. 152. Arrives at, Con- 
Lies contiguous to, Ad. tingets 
acer I. 5. 10 excel, Pre- 
Coveted to be his Heir, ire. 
Oculum hercditati adjecit, Ex. 6. To excel, Hate 
They bn to, Ad/ciſco, ire. 
„ ng, 4 420 | | 
* p. 153. win be your 


p. 149. 'To be” under 2 Portion, Te tacitum obrepet. 
neceſſity of failing in auy To ſhelter him from the 
Point of Duty, Us ulla fiat Rain, Aud ſuccederet cauſd 
dialer miſſe A imbris via]. 
. He that hath, got, Cui Reaches, Accidit. 
contigit. P | | 
It has the good Fortune P. 154. You have 2 
to have, Contingat, Man, to deal with, (um 
Together; with a Friend vire t:b; negotium 92 
to recommend, &c. Faxtor When a Man has Cres 
etiam commendatorgue. dit, Ut fame if! bomini. 
To add Fuel, Fm To ſuit to an End, Aa- 
= 4 Conn accommodare. ' 
By encertainingy Foven- | TER 1 Ad 
lan 
'To field to, Succumbere. wa , 
_ I! 1 be anfirr 


p. 1 50. 70 n able to, Suppetant. | 


2 Sabvesfre. | 


Sordid, Wliberalis, = m0 P. I 56. Delight, Amori. 
Toſetleſs by, Pofthaberc. . For your good, 7 ibs 
" | ; 7 | 


02 
7. aluti. __rentur 5 — 
| ſee many reaſons to 
believe, that, Multa mibi P. 163. He that travels 
weniunt in mentem, ut. into foreign Parts, Out 
Blame you for it, Id vi. 0 eñoiſcitur. 
tio wertet tibi. Doubles the on; Bis | 


P, 199. Nothing looks we diſh pated by the 
more filly, Nihil aſpectu Wind, — mox dife 


contemptins off. ferunter. 

Outwitted, Ingenio ſupe- 8 

ratus. P. 164. By the Furnace, 
_ Con, nus. | | Tyne. Cs 


Shake at every Breath, 
. 138, In the Reſult, * wil — moventur. 
tn 25 Fs | 
elicacy, Parecundium. p. 163. Miſchief is their 
' Buſineſs, I maleficio ore 126 
P. 159. The whole Race pantur. | 

of Mankind, Univer/os po- Enters into conteſt with 

pulos. Certamen init cum. | 
If ſhe was a Stranger to The Fool will ſtill have 
general Benevolence, Si à the laſt Word, Non deerit © 
caritate e wulgi abborreret. fulto 10 objiciat. 


Diſpatch them in due 


P. 160. To hep a Saint, Order, Conficiamus uo d- 


Se Janflum eſſe victurum. inceps ordine. 

"MF, Toour Content, Ex ani 
P. 161. To . mi ſententia. 

Flagitare. The Avenues, Fores. 
Letters, Elementa. When we cannot have 


an advantageons Caſt, Ubz . 
P. 162. Like thoſe, Eo non datur commodus factus. 


Tum more. Imperfectionis, Vi ide 


To be taken notice of, 


* Conſpici. | . P. 166. Worm-eaten, α : 


Were ed to pro- ciosd. 


duce their Corn, Flagita- Bought off with Liberty 


Aa _—_ 


ES wo 
4 Conduci tri- He ungarriſoned, Pack. 


avi. ani. 
Have averted — at the 


Expence of, &c. Redemi- p. 173. Worthleſs, Le- 


ſem — meis incommodis. viſimi. 


upon Libe 
zus libertat 


I am All Me 5 
=» 165 1 i they 0 ed, Me cumulari 
know the Value of hings P. 1 „ Mak ſi 
Callidi rerum eftimatores. Me 274. - Dn ck 

A little more than half, Who directs their great- 
Propè dimidio minori, 


And of bad Materials, 


n * unt. 
E t malt materi atam. 


p. 175. Applied to theſe 


* 168. In your own Labours, His 


Eye, Tibi. — muncri 
the Eye gerentur. 
5 iv. of _ Enjoy his being, Frai 


animia. 


p. abs. That go by The ſ weet pleafure, * 


| 11 earſay n manitate. 
| 9 © | 


Sets an high 3 upon, Ex. G. Enjoy, Pen- 


* pretio indicat. vntar. 
angerous, Duris. 


Will not make, Non fa- P. 176. Nor ſo diſturh- 


turis erit. EF ed as to quit his Poſt, 


Nec tumuituantum de gray 


p. 170. Diſtinguiſhed ici. | 
2 2 Ae 


P. 172. Their behaviour Graius of it, Sine ulla 4 
ought to be the Reverſe, ticula, 
ro contre oportebat. 


P. 177, Without foe: 


While 1 am free from p. 178. Spare 1 


al Blame, Cam omni vacem the Trouble, Superſedeas. 


culpa. | In nothing hath nature 
Fatten with Dung, Sa- more obliged us than in 


rere * | that, Nullo nomine —_ 


eſt Services, Ei potifimin 


Par ” 0 
When things are calm, 


mirat one m * 1 88 
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d. nobis meretur natura, 


* quia. 


P. 179. As you promiſ. 


ed me you would, Ut mibi 


coram recepiſti. | 
Will force, Exprimet. 
It conſiſts not with the 


Character of a good Man, 
No cadit in virum bonum. 
To rob a Man, Detra- 


bere aliguid alteri. 


F. 180. In exchange for 
18. P ro 115. | | 
_ Withdraw 35 A 


p. ä 


In re populi placidd. 


When the fit is upon 


him, Cam morbi vis acceſſe- 
vit. 


But he is nothing ſo bad 


as he, who ſuppreſſing, 
Longiſiim? abeſt ab illius 


malitid, qui premenn. 
Deliberately, Prudens jw 
enſque. 


Endearment, Part tate. 
Being puniſhed, Supplicio 


eftis. 


The whole of, Tota. 5 
It would engage, In ad. 


7. 182. Tears are very 


Ir. is proper, | 


Aaz 


excuſable, Lacrimi: ignoſe: 


poteft. 


But not bewail, Non Pu- 


randum. 


Are diſregarded, Jacen. 


P. 183. Without, Nift. 

By whoſe Inſtruction, 
Jud pr præceptri ce. 

Every ardent defire, On · 
nium cupiditatum ardore. 


P. 184. With my Sides, 
Latera præpeditus. 


I am in great doubt, 
Pendo animi. | 


F. 185. The ſcandalous; 


obis. 5 
To wallow in Wealth, 
Circumfluere omnibus copiis. 


Is taken notice of, Naſ 


citur. 


p. 186. But from him 


who would retain it, N. if | 


retinenti. 

A Man that applies him- 
ſelf to Buſineſs is inſenſi- 
ble, when, In ffudiis labo- 
ribiiſgue viventi non intelli- 
gitur. quandd — Flame of 
Life, ta. | 

Extinguiſhed, Frangitzy. 

Burns ont, Diuturnitate 


extingn UBT. 


P, 188, The deepiltTh un- 
preſſions 


(a ) - 
P. 195. That th 
amend them, 1 


preſſons of Sorrow, Max- 
imo luctus. DES: 
| Far be it from us, to, 
45 5 ihe | = 5 
 , The being willing how- 
ever to proceed, js great 
part of the Way, Magna 
pare oft profetiiis, velle pro- 


ere. | 


P. 1890. The Difference, 
Dai wu. P 
Called forth into Action, 
In opere tentanda ſuut, 
ECEan be rendered intelli - 
gible, Percipi poſſe. 


P. 190. To hear ure 
 felf il po 4 


poken of, Malè au- 
dire. „ 


P. 191. To let the 
World go as it will, Neg- 
Igere humana. 


It is a pleaſure, Bellum 
I To cringe to, Servire. 


P. 193. At our Houſe, 
—_— 


P. 194. An Old Man at endo. 


his A, B, C, Elementarius 
fene. SE | 
Ilmproved by the Advan- 
tage of Education, Præcla- 
ra eruditione, atque doctrind 


cauſd. 


Set right, Corriguntur. 
Who has had the offer 
of one, Cui fuit poteflns 


accipiendi. 
he Humour, Libido. 
Piloting, Gubernatio, 


The being tired with 
ſeeking, Defatigatio quæ - 


rendi. | | 


3 196. Righteouſneſs, 


I!1 is abſurd to play with | 


tur. 


P. 197. They who affirm 


that old Men are improper 
for managing Buſineſs, 2x: 


in re gerenda verſari negant 

Senetiutem. DOD | Wn 
_ Rigorous, Acerbum. 
In all his Contracts, rn 


re contrabendd. 


| Avoiding Law-ſuits, 4 


litibss abhorrentem. 


P. 199. Off-hand, Subitd. 


To give Aſſiſtance, Ad 


celeritate. 
Sweetneſs, Vi enuft as; 
P. 200 


P. 198. Averſion, Fugi- 


Swift in running, Valent 


(- 281) 
P. 200. In Converſation, 4d fecietatem tuendam, 
In convivin. 
But what has ſome Ex- P. 206. In winning the 
L cuſe, Sine auforamentos Confidence of Mankind, 

1 Ad fidem faciendam homie 

| Þ. 201. Diſintereſted, nibus. 

5 When he bas loſt this 
Drawling, Sine pigritia. OI Cum Periit 
We muſt never ſubject occafio. * 

ourſelves, Nunquam com- 

 mittendum, eſt. "aa 4 Trankeript, 
| Wantonl v, Sine cal Exemplar. 

More extraordina ry, 

P. 202. Abſurdities Vi Dit difficilius, y 

tia. Herrible---in ſound, br. 

| | Excellencies, Bona. midoloſa Diftu. | 

- | Our 8 Pectatu. 
* 203. Through | a 

much ſtronger An p. 209. Will not conti · 

Ac n etiam nue long in the ſame. 


P. 204. In our early aniino. 
Youth, ineunte adoleſcentia. 
Station, Plan of Life, P. 210. A Nail*s breadth, * 
Genu, rationem ætatit do- 77 * 9 | 
Funde. 


K Mibi cure fuerunt. 


purpoſes of Wiſdom, Rati- deration, Confiderandum eff. 
onibus 3 tradendis. Whatever the Situation 


Mind, Non erit ætatem e 


Has infinuated itſelf, Sere P. 211. I took care TY 


Forming them to uh It deſerves your Conſi- * 


a4 -. 


l | | may be, Cujuſmodo res efſet. 
M0 P. 205. In all our Ac- "looms to the Ground, * 
: þ ] tions, In omni re gerenda. Fundat rt. IS 
F In the Couduet of Life, | 
Ir negotiis gerendis. P. 212. True Patriots, 
Intereſts, Op:buss Dui rempublicam tuentur, 
* or the good of Society, 


' | | Aa 3 P. 213. 


_— 7 
Our mutual intereſt, U- 


( 262 ) 


P. 213. Suffer any In- 
Juſtice, Circumvenianturs 

Nor the Richer. be pre- 
judiced by public Clamour, 
| Negue locupletibus obfit in- 
widia. 

To enlarge thee, &c. 
Rempublicam agris, vectiga- 
 dibus augeant. 


Contended for Empire, 
5 * N — dimicafſe. 


P. 214. Saled to, Se 
| contulit, | 
We went on to. Pi. 


Vi arg. We left Bran- z 


duſium, Profectus Sumns 

Rrundufio. 
Paſſed in our way to, 

Petebamus. | 
Abounds, Scatet. . 


P. 216; Lay you under 
_ any Difficulty, 838 


ere. 


0 ue noftri intereſt. 
'What is right, recte. 


gard of moral Duties, Of 


P. any: Was” charged 
upon him, Datur ei. 

Who are entruſted with 
the Management of Af. 
fairs, Cai creditur autoritas- 
* eren dæ. => 

iſit us, Ad nos adeunt, 


P. 219. Every one as 
it in his Power, Contingit” 
omnibus, ut. 


To be difcouraged by. 


Dangers, Submittereanimum 


* ulli periculo. 
It i is agreeable, Competit.. 


P. 220. To follow, Ob. 


For that which is pecu- 3 
| liarly a Man's own, Do | 
7% habeat ſui. | 
Ex. 6. It becomes, Ade 
_ aecet, 5 | 
Ex. 7. It is fit, Condecer: 
And bury- the Memory 
of him in his Grave, E ne- 
moriam cum corpore Serre. 


P. 221. To keep in our 


_ Eye, Semper in promptu ba- 
You give up the Queſ 

tion in our favoury Yicimus.. 

Performance 1s the Re- 


Bere. 


We diſlike our own, Nos 
noflri fi . 


Feet fructus fit y__ N. P. 232, Oftheir viclett- 


cium. 


Proceedings, Intemperantice ' 


The concern--of many, fue. 


multi- * 


How aſhamed to be eon- 
guered, 


* 1 283 ) 
=: que a Quem fudet vic FP. 228. Hates Licentis 


tos ! ouſneſs, Fugitans enormi- 
To expreſs their Grati- ratem. _ 
tude, Referrende gratis. Deſirous of honourable 
| Enrich himſelf, Sibi di- Probity, Appetenti/simique 
 witias accerſitum it. HBongflatis. 


P. 224 Sign, Significa- P. 220. Elegant Eaters, 


tio. Lauti ita condiunt. 
Io raiſe their Views to, Vegetables, Terrd nate. 
ban 5 —_ PR Sus 
Vin. 


P. 224. Given to, Obſee 
vent. p. 32. ro ſuch a Paſs, 
8 Utens. WS 
In what air do we 
FP. 22 5. Which is a ſort breathe, Ubinam gentium 
of Dreſs, Auæ veſtris mo- June ? Where he will; 
do, nobis circumaata eſt. Lagos geutiunm. 
And on the other hand, | 
Pone ex alia parte. 1 233. whoever bo 
However unequal they Ubicunque erit gentium. _ 
are in Fortune, Etiamſs To 10 bad a paſs, Hue- 
Aiſdari fortund utetur. cine malorem. 
Conſcious of its own In the mean time, Ine 
Integrity, and know its terred loc.. 
Atty, Se cogneſcat witiis With all wy Secrets, 
exutam, et ſentiat ſe con- Omnia. 
| 3 


: P. 234. And to meet 
p. 227. Hide againſt wich no obſtruction, Us 
the Stream, Qudm contra nibil obflet. 


remigantibus. Abundaatly puniſhed; 
Let us cheriſh thoſe Sen - Abund? dat ponarum. 
timents, Simus es mente. To oppoſe; to my Oh. 
Concerns us, Profiles viam ire. a 
"ha nobis. 
Quilt, CA. F. 23 5. ee 


conceive, 


n | 

_ Prins tud opini- Phing to be regarded, 

Tempori farcant, cujus præ · 

. hand, Aliquants * ratio habenda ef. 

Ante. 74 

8 33 P. 242. They compoſe” 

P. 237 Occur, Trac- themſelves to ipeak, im- 
tantar. | | de ad dicendum accedunt. 

In all our Words, and When they ſet out, Ia 

in all our Actions, O- ccordiendii oratione. 

23 que fiunt, quægue di- More ſenſible of, and 
cuntur. under the greater concern 
Which Idea, Quam fimi- for, Maxim? pertimeſcit. 

5 litudinem. 


P. 243. Hath this — 
P. 238. The real Truth, lity, Haber hoc. 
 Periſumum. | Grant, Hoc dederit. 
The thing in queſtion, How juſtly I will not 
: I de quo delibergnt. ſay, Fortaſſe non recte. _ 
Under the Title, In ra- To the ſervice of the 
cionem. . . Republic, Reipublice. | 


P. 239. He gave me, P. 245. Every thing, No- 
Tafregit anche. hil non, | 


F. 240 Tbe thing in P. 246. Diſguiſe, Simu- , 

| queſtion, Id quad in delibe- latio. 

rationen cadit. No one is ſo ſafe as to 
The Mind falls into op- be out of the Reach of 

fite Sentiments, Animi Fear, Nulli non etiam inter 

— firabenter. 5 tuta ti mor eff. | 

| * 4 7d. 


P. 241. Declared, Ape- 

riret. | P. 247. To thank, Mags 4 
To believe Pur 1 nam habeam gratiam. 
A ſwinging of the Hands, Delivers, Abducit. 

HManus mote. Being perſuaded nothing 

Take up but little Time, but Guilt deſerves to be 

* is * Principal conſidered as a real Evil, - 

Wee 


62886) 

Nec 2 quo eulps abfit, quid: putamus. 
quam in mali numerandum. Every Delight, Omnir 
ejus fructus. 


p. 248. Drives from Enjoyment of Soul, Fo 1 


an healthful State of Mind, cundita;. 
Deturbat 4. Janitate ac 


mente. P. 262, As far as 1 
He ſpake nothing, Ni- port, Famd guidem tenus. 
il ex ore exctderits, They rat ors contrary | 


. within, Alia omni intus 
P. 249. Are t turbu- experiuntur. 
lent, 2, N A ſo far that, Lad tenuss. 
Becauſe we want to be 
thanked, U exigamns gras p. 2 
B18: - © 
Wee are not to play me — 
Uſurer, &c. Negue benefis 
cium ſuneratur. P:. 254. G0 well wit 
_ Jadefirable, Expetendam you, 750 rect cadant. 
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HE Weben or firſt Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue. A new Edition reviled, 


. Ta LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Profodia EY 


Confiruings complete. 4 new 2 reviſed 
and improved. 


 Exemyra Minor A; or 0 En gliſh "TORR les, to | 
de turned into Latin ; ; adapted to the Uſe of the 
Lower Forms. 


$norTER EXAMPLES; or Second Book of Engl 
f * 


| Kevag Mon 41a; or r mird Book of rag 


| 1 kenne nennt . or Book of Cau- 
' ons, in rendering Engliſh into Latin, containing, | 
1. Caution for Children in making Latin, 


2. Uſeful Obſervations for the young Beginner, 
3. Figura, or the Fi res of Confiruttion, &. 


Hisron1a ANTIQUA; or,- Antient Hiſtory, to be 
rendered into Latin : containing, 


1. The Hifory of the Heathen Deities. 

2. The „ Hiftory of Greece. 
3. The Antient Hiffory of Rome. 

4. The Antient Hiftory of Britain. 


The Seventh Edition, improved. To which are now 
added, Maps of Antient Greece and Britain, with 
a Plan of Old Rome. 


wn LLVMOT T's Peculiar Uſe and Signification of. 

certain Words in the Latin Tongue: or, a Col- 

lection of Oblervatione, wherein the FOES: 2 
2 


Lately printed, &c. 


of Latin Words is- fully explained 
Engliſh Examples. A new E —＋ whe 
WirtLyYMmoTrT's Engliſh Paiticles, 2 in 


| Sentences, defigned for Latin I van the 
proper rendering of each article. 


The above Examples are adapted to the Rule of the. 


Pais Grammar. 


| Ettera ex Ovivn Mzranent wore Saban. 1 
cum Annotatiunculis in gratiam Rudiorum. Edi- 
tio Nova, 8 et in uſum Juventutis caſti- 
gata. 


ELECTA ex ore et — 2 rt. Recen- 
ſita et in gratiam Rudiorum Notis Aucta. 


u. T; Croitnents OrusculA; hoe eſt Cato Ma- 
jor, ſeu, de Senectute; Lælius, ſeu, de Amicitia; 
Paradoxa; Somnium Seipionis; Præfigitur ejut. 3 
dem M. T. Ciceronits Vita LITERARIA,N nunc | 
primùm in lucem data. Editio altera. 


Evrzorn Breviaram Hiſtorie Romans, ab urbe 
condita ad Annum ejuſdem urbis D ccc L. Acce- 
dit Sex, Aurelii Victoris de Romanis Illuſtribus 
3 liber. Ad uſum Juventutis accommodata. 


C. Juri Cxsar1s de Bello Gallico, Commenta- 
riorum Libri V. Acceſſere Index Geographicus, 
et Galliæ veteris, ad Cæſarem, Tabula. Editio ad 
uſum Juventutis accommodata. 


BxCERPTA ex C. Corn. Tacito.. De Situ, Moribus 
= 9 Germaniæ; etiam Juli 22 2 

m Juventutis, Cum Notis. 
2 HoraTi Flacci Opera, ad fidem Editio 


num optimarum caſtigata, curs E. Harwood, 
8. T. P. 12m0, 


N. B. 


Lately printed, &c. 


N. B. Exemplaria nonnulla Charta 2 
imprimuntur. ” 2 


' Serecr® e Profanis Hiftoriz, quibus 
_ _ _admiſta ſunt varia honeſta vivendi Præoepta ex 
_ ſdem Scriptoribus deprompta. 


* Cxnr.tranit GrocGnaAraHta AnTiIQUA, recenſuit 8. 


PATRICK, cum Tabulis Geograph. 8vo. 


Pouront: Mar de Situ Orbis libri tres; recenſuit 
J. Rxvxor os, Coll. Eton. Socius, cum — 
Geograph. Editio nova. 4to. 


A Szizcrion of M. Conptny's CotLoapis, bo; 


in Four Parts; the Two Firft accompanied with 
a Literal Tranſlation. To which are added Two 
Vocabularies, calculated for the Uſe of Young - 
Beginners in the Latin Tongue. By the Rev. 1 
FaxRER. pf 


M. T. 8 b 8 Liber; | 
_ editus in uſum Scholarum. Editio nora, 


De Five zr Oyricns Chriſtianorum Excerpta, ex 
el. Burneti et Grotii libellis, in uſum Juventutis 
Chriſtianz. Editio nova recognita. 


Gazca GranmaTticz Rudimenta, in uſum Regie o 


. Scholz Etonenſis. Editio nova recognita et aucta. 


sort FagVLæ, Gr. Lat. cum novis Notis necnon 
Verſione emendata. Editio prioribus antchac editis 
— et ad nſum J uventutis 3 
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